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Therx are thre**^lffidHtKJes in^a|ObortMp ;- 
write any thing Wj3f|b«lhi4»i^ish&ig-^to find lio n- 
est men to pDbli8h«it-^aha«^d^( B^asible men to 
read it. LiteratHre*has noyv become n game; in 
which the BooJueUera'^r^theVKiqgsVthe Critics, 
the Knave?; the»4ii>bt&o! kfie.Ttfck^aOd the poor 
Atrifaor, the mere Table^ or Thing playzd upon. 

For the last thirty years, the public ofind has had 
such interesting and rapid incidents to witness, and 
to reflect upon, and must now anticipate seme that 
will be still more momentouSf that any thing 
\ like dullness or prosing in authorship, will either 
nauseate, x>^ i^_r«fu8ed ; the realiliet oi \H% hare 
pampered the public pnWto wUh a diet so stimula- 
ting, that vapidity has now become as insipid as 
water to a dram-drinker, or sober sense to a fanatic. 
The attempts however of dullness, are constantly 
I repented, and as constantly fail. For the misfor- 
I tune is that the Head of Dullness, unlike the tail of " 
, the torpedo,* loses nothing of hejr benumbing and 
, lethargistng influence, by reiterated discharges; 
I horses may ride over her, and mules ^nd asses may 
trample upon her, but with an exhaustless and aj)a- 
I iient perversity, she continues her narcotic opera* 
» tions even to the end. In fact, the Press was nev- 
» y powerful in quantity, and so weak in qualiiy, as 
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at the present day ; if applied (o it, tb« siinitri ol* 
Virgil must be reversed, **J\''o7i trunco secLJirondibiis 
ej^cil Umbramu" It is in literature at in finance — 
inuch Paper and much pdverly may co-exist. 

It may happen that I myself am now committing 
the very crime that I think I am censuring. Bat 
while justice to my readers compels me to admit, 
that IfVinteff becitp^ r.htve^ifdOuill^ to do, justice 
to mysejr^iqdSicfts^Jkie (t^«*%^d, TB^ttft will ce««f^ ♦'* 
write-tbe^iBofWtiti hav^ hotliW^ td say. Discre- 
tion has beep»ieMieil ihff^eMerspart of valour, and 
it is more certiC|ii> tl»4!^»diffi^5fipe is ihe better part 
of knowledgb** SWhei^lVm ignorant, and know 
that I am so, 4.aio ?ijenfe« if^tfi. Gfecian gave n bet- 
ter reason fcV Hiie toeitftctivtyi Jbap most authors for 
their loquaeity, VhV.e'bseiwed,*-** What was to the 
purpose I could not say; and what was fwt to the yur- 
pose I would not say,'' And yet Shakespeare has 
hinted, that even silence- is not always ** comm'^nda' 
tie '" since it may be foolish If we are wise, but 
wise if we are foolish. The Grecian's maxim 
would indeed be a sweeping clause in Literature : 
it would reduce many a giant to « rY.«*"y y '"^"^ ^ 
speech to a sentenocr nntrmany a folio lo a Pf'^^- 
As the fault of our orators is, that they get n;. to 
make a speech, rather than io speak; so ihe yreat 
error of our authors is, that they set down to r^ane a 
Tsook, rather than to write. To combine F«f» " i'J 
w^Oi perspicuity, wit with judgment, so id.ty w. 
vivacity, truth with novelty, and all of them ^^^ih. 
liberality-who is sufficient for these things ? » ve.y 
serious question 5 but it is one which authoi • ..ad 
much better propose to themselves, before pu ou 
t?on, than have proposed to them, by tbeir e< .tors 

''^I'hive thrown together, in this work, thatjvhich 
is the result of some reading and reflection , it • . 
but Utile, I have tatten care that the volume v. 
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itains it, shall not be large. I plead the privileg© 
• ich a preface allows fo an i|uthor, for saying thus 
. .«ch of myself ; since if a writer be inelioed to ego- 
t. ..Ti, a preface is the naost proper place for him to 
. e delivered of it ; for prefaces are not always readi 
mid dedications seldom ; books, says my lord Ba» 
r«on, shoold have no patrons but (ruth and reason.— 
':veii the attract|f.eSUfcls« of l^ry^e^, .could jigt^dig- 
uiiy dedlcationsi^iOJpetlpygs tb^y t^vgb] ney^r to 
he'resorted to, Hfeirtj^llS-dfirogatoi-y to'Vhe-wyiJes, as 
dull to the reader, 
^^8st superfluous. 
r«>kiage of a great name 
« good book, it wantaj jl- Jidl- Swift dedicated a 
» otume to Prince I}osteHt)r,jaftd^4lief5« wV a manli- 
ness in the act — Po3h?nty»wJlf«proVe1i>aft*on of (he 
V'i'ndest judgment, as unwilling to give as unlikely 
' > I'.ecelve, adulation. But posterity is not a veiy 
iircessible personage; he knows the high value of 

t .which he gives, he therefore is extremely par* 

• icular as to what he receives. Very few of the pre- 
-"-"tsthat are directed to him, reach their destination. 
*^*.aie are to» -XfgtLi^ others loo htavy^ since it is as 
tiHhcuU to throw a straw »»y distance, as a ton. I 
iiflve addressed this volume to those who thinkt and 
^'^me may accuse me of an ostentations indepen- 
>i'roc> in presuming to inscribe a book to so small 
>' Minority. But a volume addressed to those vAo 
i 'iitkf is in fact addressed to all the world r for al- 

• iOogh the proportion of those who </o think, be ex- 
: re me ly small, yet every individual flatters himself 
(hat he is one of (he number fn (he present rage 
for all that is marvellous and interesting, when wri- 
tf fs of undoubted talent, consider only what will 
'^eil, and readers only what will please, it is perhaps 
«'. bold experiment to send a volume into the world, 

t ao«e very faults, (inanifold as 1 fear they arc,) will 
o'jt more pains io detect, than toiolists would feel 
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quilmsdam cUihy " I may perhaps be accused of look* 
ing into every thing, but of seeing into nothing. 

There are t\ro things cheap and common enough 
when separated) but as costly in value, as irresisti- 
ble in power> when combm^d — truth and novelty. 
Their union is like that of steam and of fire, which 
nothing can overcome. Truth and novelty^ whea 
united) must overthrow the vvhole superincnmbent 
pressure of error and of prejudice) whatever be its 
weight ; and the effects wilt be proportionate to the 
resistance. But the mora/ earthquake, unlike the 
ncUuraU while it convulses the nations, reforms them 
too. On subjects indeed) on which mankind have 
been thinking for so many thousands of years, it will 
often happen, that whatever is absolutely new, may 
have the misfortune to be absolutely false. It is a meU 
ancholy consideration for authors, that there is very 
little '' Terra Incognita" in literature) and there now 
remain tons moderns, only two roads tosuccesy: 
discovery and conquest, if indeed we can advance 
any propositions that are both true and new^ these 
are indisputably our own, by right ol discovery ; and 
if we can repeal what is old, more briefly andl>right- 
ly than others, this also becomes our own by right 
of conquest. The pointed propriety of Pope, was to 
all his readers originality) and even the lawful posses- 
sors could not always recognise their own property 
in his hands. Few have borrowed more freely than 
Gray and Milton, but with a princely prodigality, 
they have repaid the obseure thoughts of others, 
with far briehter of their own ; like the ocean, wbich 
drinks up the muddy, water of the rivers, from the 
flood, but replenishes them with the clearest from 
the shower These reflections, however they may 
tend to show the dffieulties all must encounter who 
aim at orieinality, will, neveKheless in no wise tend 
to diminish the number of those who will attempt 
(0 wrmoaot tbem since <' fooU rwhriiOf where «n- 
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pHtftaT to tread " In good frothy we should bavo 
a glorioufl cooflagration, if all who cannot pat^e in- 
to, their works, woald only consent to pot their 
works into the JEre- But this is an age of economy^ 
as well as of iuumtno/ton, and a considerate author 
will not rashly condemn his volumes to that devour-- 
ing element, ^' flammii emendaiionbtu" who re- 
flects that the Pastry-cook and the Confectioner are 
sore to put good tkingt into bis pageS} if he fail to do 
it himself. 

With respect to the style I have adopted in the 
following sheets, I have attempte^J to make it vary 
with the subject ; avoiding all pomp of words, where 
there \vas no corresponding elevation of ideas ; for 
sucbtturgidity, although it may be^as aspiring as that 
of a balloon, is also as useless. I have neither spare 
time for superfluous writing, nor spare money for 
superfluous printing, and shall be satisfied, if I have 
not missed of brightness, in pursuit of brevity. It 
has cost me more time and pams to abridge these pa- 
ges, than to write them. Perbaps that is nearly the 
perfection of good> writing) which is urigiual, but 
whose truth alone prevents the reader from suspect- 
ing that it is so - and which eflfects that for knowl- 
edge which the lens effects for the 9U0 beam, whea 
it condenses its brightness, in order to increase its 
force. How far the following efforts will stand 
the test of this criterion, i^ not for me to determine: 
to know is one.tbing> to do is another ; and it may 
be observed of good writing, as of good blood, that 
it is much easier to say what it is composed of, thao 
to compose it. 

Most of the maxims and positions advanced in the 
present volume, are founded on two simple trtiismst 
thai men are the sante ; and that the passions are tho 
powerful and disturbing forces, the greater or the 
less prevalence of which gives individuality to ohar- 
fecter. But we mast not only expresa Glearly» but 

B 
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think deeply, nor can W9 concede to Buffon tb«t 
style o/one is that quality that will immortalize an 
author. The essays of Montaignej and the analogy 
of Butler, wtU live forever, in spite of their style. 
Style is indeed the vaUi of genius, and an able one 
too ; but as the true gentleman will appear^, even in 
rags, so true genius will shine, even through the 
coarsest stylo. 

But above all, I do most earnestly hope, that none 
will accuse me of usurping on this occasion, the 
chair of the moralist, or of presuming to deliver any 
thing here advanced, as oracular, magisterial, dicta- 
torial, or "«!ae cafAedra."^ 1 have no opinions that 
I would not most willingly exchange for trilth ; I 
may be sometimes wrong, I may be sometimes right ; 
at all events discussion may be provoked, and as this 
cannot be done without thought, even that is a good. 
I desfiise dogmatism in ethers, too much to indulge 
it in myseJf : I have not been led to these opinions 
by the authority of great names ; for 1 have always 
considered rather what is said than who says it *, and 
the consequence of the argument, rather than the 
consequence of him who delivers it It is sufficient- 
ly humiliating to our nature, to reflect that our 
knowledge is but as the rivulet, our ignorance as the 
sea. On points of the highest interest, the moment 
we quit the light of revelation, we shall find that 
Platonism itself is intimately connected with Pyr- 
ronism, and the deepest inquiry with the darkest 
doubt. 

In an age remarkable for good reasoning and bad 
conduct, for sound rules and corrupt manners, when 
virtue fills our headSf but vice our hearU; — ^wben 
those who would fain persuade us that they are quite 
sure of heaven, appev to be in no greater huny to 
go there than other folks, but put on the livery ef 
the best master only to serve the worst ; — ^in an a|^e» 
when modesty henelf is mora ashamed of tUteeiunk 
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(han of delinqaency ; when indep^ndeDoe of prinin- 
pie eonsisU in having no principle on which to de- 
pend ; and free-tbinkingi not in thiolcing freely, but 
in being frit from tfnniemg-i — in an age when pat- 
riots will hold any thing, eicepl their tongues ; keep 
any thing, eicept their word; and lose nothing 
patiently eicept their character ; — to improve 
aach an age must be difficult, to instruct it dan- 
gerous ; and he stands no chance of amending it| 
who cannot at the same lime amuse it. 

That author, however, who has thought more 
than be has read, read more than he has written, 
and written more than he has published, if be does 
not command success, has at least deserved it. In 
the article of rejection and abridgment f. we inust be 
severe for ourselves, if we wish for mercy from oth* 
en ; since Cot one great genius who has written a 
litile book, we haveaihou.sand little geniuses, who 
bave written great books. A volume, therefore, that 
contains more W9rds than ideas, like a tree that has 
more foliage than fruit, may suit (hose to resort to> 
who want not to feast, but to dream and to slumber ; 
but the misfortune is, that in this particular instance, 
nothing ca^ equal the ingratitude of the public, who 
were never yet known to have the slightest compas- 
sion for those authors who haVo deprived themselves 
of sleep, in order to procure it for their readers. 

With books, as wilu companions, it is of more con- 
jequence to know which to avoid, than which to 
choose ; for pood books are as scarce as good com- 
panions, and m both instances, all that we can iearn 
from bad qnes is, that so much time has been worse 
than thrown away. That writer does the most, who . 

gives his reader the mott knowledge, and takes from 
im the least time. That short period of a short exis- 
tence, which is rationally employed, is thai which 
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do not pretend to have attained this, I have only at* 
tempted it. One thing I may affirm, that I have first 
considered whether it be worth while to say anv 
thing at dUt before I have talcen any trouble to say it 
well ; knowing that words are but air, and that both 
are capable ot much KondtnuUion, Words indeed 
are but the signs and counters of knowledge, and 
their currency should be strictly regulated by the 
tapitol which they represent. 

I have said that the maxims in the following pages 
are written upon this principle — that men are tht 
$ame ; upon this alone' it is that the sacred maxim 
which forms the golden hinge of our religion, rests 
and revolves, *^ Do unto thy neigftbour as thou 
wouldtt that he should do unto thee." The proverbs of 
Solomon suit all places and all times, because Solo'^ 
mon knew mankind, and mankind are ever the same. 
No revolution has taken place in the bodv, or in the 
mind. Four thousand years ago, men shivered with 
frost, and panted with heat, were cold in their grati- 
tude, and ortfenM n their revenge. Should my rea- 
ders think some of my conclusions too severe, they 
will in Justice recollect, that my object is truth, that 
my subject is man. and that a handsome |MCture can- 
not represent deformity. 

The political principles contained in the following 
pages, are such, that whoever avows them will be 
considered a Tory by the Whigs, and a Whig by the 
IPories; fpr truth, no less than virtue, not unfre* 
quently forms the middle point between two ex- 
tremes. Where one party demands too much, iind 
the other is inclined to concede too little^an arbitra* 
tor will please neither* by recommending such mea- 
sures as would eventually serve both. I nave, how- 
every<»>neither the hope nor the fear, that mv opin- 
ions on politics, or any o^Aer subject, will attract 
tnuch attention. The approbation of a few discern- 
ing friendsi is tdl the reward I wish for my laboura;^ 
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and tbe four lines which form the commencement of 
ray Poem of <* Bj/pocrisy" shall make the conclu- 
sion of this preface, since the sentiments they con-, 
taiuy are as applicabie te jirote as to verse, 

<• Two tbinn there are, coDfouod the Poet's lays, 
** Tbe ScboTar*s ceDiure~and the Blockhead's praise i 
<* That (li^wing page with double lustre shines, 
** When Pope approves j and Dennis ;daiBas tbe lines*'' 

London, January Utf 1820. 
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IT is almost m difficnlt (o make a man onlearn Lis 
errors, as bis knowledge. Mal-information is more 
hopeless than non-information ; for error is always 
more busy than ignorance. Ignorance is a blank 
sheet, on wbiciv we may write ; but error is a scrib- 
bled one, on which we must first erace. Ignorance 
is contented to standstill with her back to toe trath ; 
but error is more presumptuous, and proceeds in the 
same direction, ignorance has no light, but error 
follows a false one. The consequence is, that errorj 
when she retraces her footsteps, has further to go^ 
before she can arrive at the truth, than ignorance. 

With respect to the authority of great names it 
should be remembered, that he alone deserves to 
have any weight or influence with posteritv, who 
has shown himself superior to the particular and 
predominant error of his own times ; — nvho, like the 

Eeak of Teneriffe, has hailed the intellectual san» 
efore its beams have reached the horison of com* 
raon minds; who, standing like Socrates, oii the 
apex of wisdom, has removed from his eyes all film 
of earthly dros?, and has foreseen a purer law, a 
nobler system, a brighter order of things ; in short a 
promitti land I whichi like Moses on the top of 
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Pisgah, he is permitted to survey and anticipate for 
others, without being himself allowed either to ea« 
ter, or to enjoy. 

111. 

To cite the examples of history^ in order ^to ani- 
mate us to virtue, or to arm us with -fortitude) this 
is to call up the illustrious dead, to inspire and to 
improve the living But the usage of those Civilians, 
who cite vicious authorities for worse purposes, and 
enforce the absurdest practice, by the oldest prece- 
dent, this it is to bequeath to us as an heirloomf 
the errors of our forefathers, to confer a kind of 
immorality on folly, making the dead more power- 
ful than time, and more sagacious than expertence» 
by subjecting those that are vpon the earth, to the 
perpetual mal-government of those that are beneath ii* 

ly. 

A Writer, more splendid than solid, seems to 
think that vice may lose half its guilt, by losing ail 
Its grossness. An idea suggested, perhaps, by the 
parting anathema^ fulminated by Gibbon against 
the fellows of Magdalen. "Men," he said, **m 
whom were united ail the malevolence ofmonks^ 
without their erudition ; and all the sensuality of 
libertines, without their refinement." But it would 
be as well perhaps for the interests of humanity, if 
▼ice of every kind were more odious^ and less at- 
tractive ; if she were always exhibited to us, like 
the drunken Helot to the youths of Sparta, in her 
true and d'isgusting shape. It is fitting, that what is 
'foul within, should be foul also without To give 
the KmbUmee of purity to the subaiance of corrufitiooy 
is to profer the poison of Circe in a crystal goblety 
and to steal the bridal vestments of the virgin, to 
add more aliuremenls to the seductive smiles of the 
harlot. 

V. 

If those alone who « wtced to the wind did reap th$ 
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whirimnd,*' it woaU be well. But t!ie mischief i8» 
that the blmdness of bigotry, tlie madaess of ambi- 
fion, and the misealculetion of diplomacy, seek 
their victims principally amangst (he innocent and 
unoffending. The cottage is sure t'O^ suSet for every 
errorof the court, the caWnet, orthe'carop. When 
error sifs in the seat of power and of aothorityi and 
is generated rn higfi places, it may be compared to 
that torrent which originates indeed in the moDBtaioi 
but commits Us devastation rathe vale. 

vr. 

Great minds had rather dieserve coHiemp&rmie0it» 
applause, without obtaining it, than obtain, withoat 
deserving it ; if it follow them, it is well, but thejr 
will not deviate to follow it With inferior minds 
the reverse is observable ; so that they can command 
the flattery of knaves while Jiving, thev care not for 
the execrations-of honest men^ when dead. Mlltoii 
.neither aspired to present fame,, nor even .expected 
it ; but (to use his own words^) his high ambltloo- 
%vas, " to leave something so written to after ages, 
(baf they should not willingly let it die." A.nd Cato 
finely observed, he would much rather that pos-' 
ieriiy should inquire why no statuos were erected la 
liirn than why, tkty, uiere. 

vir. 

As in agrfcufture, he that can produce the greaf* 
est crop is not the best farmer, but he that can ef- 
fect it with the least expense : so in society, he is 
not the best member, who can bring about the most 
good, but he that can accomplish it with the least 
admixture of concomitant ilF. — For let no man pre- 
sume to think that he. can dlivise any pTan of exten- 
sive good, unalloyed and unadulterated with evil^ 
This IS the prerogative of the Godhead alone. 

yui. 

Yhe ineqtiaKtieffofUfe are real things, they<«<> 
- C 
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neither be explained away, nor done away; 
*' ExpeUusfurca tnmen wque recurrent. A" leveller 
therefore has long been set down as a ridicplous and 
chimerical being, who if he could f:ni9h his work 
tO'day, would have to begin it again 1o- morrow. 
The things that constitute these. real ineijnalities are. 
four, strength, talent, riches, and rank. The two 
former woald constitute inequalities in the rudest' 
state of nature ; the two latter more property he- 
longing to a state of society more or less civilized 
and refined. — Perhaps the whole four are all uiti- 
niately resolvible in power. But in the just appre- 
ciation of this power, men are too ti\>t (o he deceiv- 
ed. Nothing, for Instance, is more common than 
to see rank or riches preferred to talent, and yet 
nothing is more absurd. That talent Is of a much 
higher order of power, than riches, might be proved 
in various ways; being so mucU morc'indeprivalile, 
and indestructible, so much more above all Accident 
or change, and all confusion of chance. But the 
pecniiarsuperiortty of talent over riches may he best 
discovered from hence — ^That the influence oC talent 
will always be the sreatestin that government which 
is the inost pure ; %vhile the influence of richer will al- 
ways be the greatest in that government which is roost 
corrupt. So that from the preponderance of talent, 
we may always infer the soundness and vigour of (he 
commonwealth; but from the preponderance of lich- 
eSfiis dotage and degeneration. That talent confers an 
inequality of a higher order than rank, would appear 
from vartoos views of the subject, and most particu- 
larly from this — ^many a man may justly thank bis ta- 
lent for bis rank, but no man has ever yet been able to 
return the coraplimentf by thankinjg nis rank for bis 
talent WbenXeonardocla Vinci died, bis sovereign 
exclaimed, <<I can make a thonsand lords, but not 
one Leonardo." Cicero observed to tLdegeneraiepairi-' 
eiaut **l€un ihtfant ofn^fmnUy^fttUyQU art iht kui 
f yours:'* And since ma tim«, those who yalae 
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Cfaemselves merely on their ancestiy, hare be0ii 
compared to potatoes^ «// thai itgoed of them is under 

frowid; perhaps it is but fair thai nobility should 
ave dtaeendtd ta ifiem^ since they never could have 
raised themselves to it. 

IX. 

An upright minister asks, what recommends a 
roan; a^ corrupt minister, who. 

X. 

'The first coosiderafioa with a knave, is how tc^ 
help himself, ann the second, hoM' to do it, with an 
appearance of helping you. Dionysius the tyrant^ 
stj^pped the statue of Jupiter Olympius of a robe of 
massy gold, and substituting a cloak of wool, saying, 
gold is too cold in winter and too heavy in summer 
— ^It brhoves us to take cart of Jupiter. 

XI. 

If hypocrites go to hell by the road to heaverij we 
may carry on the metaphor, and add, that as all 
the virtues demand their respective tolls, the hypo- 
crite lias a by way to avoit^ them, and to get into 
the main road again. And all would be well, if be 
could escape the last turnpike in the journey of life, 
where all must pay, where there i? no by-path, and 
where the toll is death. 

XII. 

In great matters of pnblic moment, where both 
parties are at a stand, and both are punctilious, slight 
condescensions cost little but are worth much. He 
that yields them is wise, in as mu h as he purchases 
guineas with farthings. A few drops of oil will set 
tbe political machine at work, when a tun of vine* 
^r would only corrode the wheels, and canker the 
movements. 

XHI. 

Were we a& eloquent as aogoU, yet should we 
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.l^lease mom inon^ some women > and some cfatldrtB 
much more hj listening, than by talking. 

XIV. 

When Mahomet forbids his fellows th(^ use of 
ivine» tvhen the grand Sul(an discourages learning' 
Und when the Pope denies the scriptures (o the laity, 
what are we to infer from hence ? not the davger of. 
the things forbidden, but the fiart of those tlrnt for- 
bid. Mahomet knew that his was a faith strictly 
nmilitary, and to be propagated by the su ord ; he aK 
80 knew that nothing is so deslructive of discipline 
as Vine ; Mahomet therefore interdicted wine. The 
grand Sultan knows that despotism is founded on 
the blindness and weakness of the governed ; )mt 
that learning is light and power ; and that the pow- 
erful and enlightened make very troublesome slaves ; 
therefore the Sultan discourages learning. Leo the 
Xth knew that the pontifical hierarchy did support, 
and was rectprocaUv supported by a superstition 
that was false : but he also knew that the scriptures 
ajre true, and that truth and falsehood assimilate not • 
therefore, Leo withheld (he scriptures from the laity. 

XV. 

A wise minister would I'ather preserve peace, 
than gain a victory ;* because he knows that, even 
the most successful war leaves nations generally 
more poor, always more profligate than it found 
them. There are real evils that cannot be brought 
into a list of iodemnities, and the demoralinng influ- 
•uce o£ war are not amongst, the least of them. 
The triumphs of truth are the most glorious, chiefly 
because they are the most bloodless of all victories, 
deriving their highest lustre, from the number of 
tavid, not of thf slain. 

XVT. 

The great examples of Bacon, of Milton, of New- 
toii> of Iiockei and of otbers, happen to be direetly 
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again$t the popular inference, that a Certain wild* 
ness of eccentricity and tboiigEitledsneM of eon'duct 
are the necessary accotnpaniiqents of talent, and 
the sure indications of genius. Because some iiave~ 
uoited these extravagances wilh great demonstra* 
(ions of talent, as a Rousseau, a Cbatterton, a Sav- 
age, a Burns, or a Byron ; others finding it less dif- 
dcuUto be eccentric, than to be briHiant,liave there- 
U>Ti. adopted the one in hopes that the world 
would give them credit for the other. But the great 
est <;eiiius is never ^o great, as when it i:> chastised 
and subdued by the highest reason ; it is from such a 
combination, like that of Bucephalus* reined in by 
Alexander, that the Uio»t powerful efforts have been 
prodoced. And be it remembered, that minds of the 
very highest order, who have given an unrestrained 
course to their ca(>rice, or to their passionf", would 
have been so much higher, by sabduiiig them ; and 
so far from presuming that the world would giva 
Vhom credit tor talent, on the score of their aberra- 
tions and theirextravagances, all that they dared hope 
or expect has' been, that the world would pardon and 
overlook (hose extravagances, on account of the va- 
rious and raanifoid (n*oofs ihey were constantly ex- 
hibiting of superior acquirement and inspiration. 
We might also add, ^ that the good effects of talent 
are universal, the evil of its blemishes confined. 
The light and beat of the sun benefit all, and are by 
all, enjoyed ; the spots on its surface are discovera- 
ble only to the few. But the lower order.of aspirers 
to fame And talent* have pursued a very ditferent 
course; instead of exhibiting talent in the ^ope that 
(he world would forgive their eccentricities, they 
have exhibited only their eccentricities, in hope 
that the world would give them credit for talent 

XVII. 

The enthusiast has been compared to a man walk^ 
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ing in a fog; every thing immediately aroand him, 
or in a contact with hin), appears sufficiently clear 
and luminous; but beyond tbelitlle^circte, of which 
he bimself is the centre, all is mi^t, and error, and 
confusion. But he himself is hevertheless as much 
in the fu^ as his neighbours, aH of whom have also 
cantoned out their little Gosbens of perspicaci- 
ty. Total freedom from error is what none of us 
will allow to our neighbours, however we mny* be 
inclined. to flirt a little wilh such spotless perfection 
ourselves. Sir Richard Steel has observed, that 
there is this difference between the church of Rome 
and the church of England ; the one professes to be 
infallible — the other to be oev^>r in the Wrong. 
Such high pretentions are extremely awkward 
wherever the pointsof difference happen to be more 
numerous than those of agreement.' A safer mode 
of proceeding would be to propose with diffidpnce, 
to conjecture with freedom, to examine with can- 
dour, and to discent with civilify ; in rebus necessa' 
riit situnilas; in non necenxariis tiberaliius; ia om- 
nibus, chnrilas. This ought to icfach all the enthusi- 
asts moderation, many of whom .begin to make 
converts from motives of charity, but continue to do 
so from motives af[)ride ; like some rivers which are 
sweet at their source, but bitter at their mouth. The 
fact is that charity is contented with exhortation and 
example, but pride is not to be so easily satisfied. 
An enthusiast, therefore, ought above all things to 
guard against this error, arising from a morbid asso* 
cmtion of idea9, dirpcted to view and examine all 
things through one medium alone.' The best inten- 
tioned may be exposed to this infirmity, and there is 
one infallible symptom of the disorder, which is this : 
whenever we find ourselves more inclined to perse- 
cute than lo persuade^ we may then be certain that 
our eecU has more of pride iu it than of charity, that 
we are seekiug victory rather than truth , aod are be- 
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gioning to fe«i ioore for oimelves, tban for pur mas- 
ter. T0 lose oar charity in defence of our religion, is 
to sacrifice the citadel to maintain the outworks : a 
very imprudent mode of defence.^ There is an oid 
poet who has said, " JVuliu'm JSCnmen abest si sit Pru- 
dcn/ia^ iecunl ;" but your thornu^h-paced enthu.<riast 
would make a trifling alteraiion in (he letter., but a 
roost important one in the spirit of (he line, which 
he would|read thus—" KuUtm Kunitn habts si sit 
Prudenlia tecum.*' 

XVIII. 

h aH societies it is advisable to associate if possible 
with (he highest; not that the highest are always the 
besfy but, because if disguisftd there, we can at any 
time descend ; but if we begin wiih the lowest, to 
ascend is impossible. In the grand theatre of hu- 
man Ijfe, a box ticket takes us through the house. 

XIX. 

He that has never suffered extreme adversity, 
knows not (he full eitent of his own depravation ; 
find he thai has nevcf enjoyed the summit of pros- 
perity, is equally ignorant how far the iniquity of 
of hers can go. ^ijor our adversity will excite tempta- 
tions in ourselves, our prosperity in others. Sir 
Robert Walpole observed, it was fortunate that few 
men could be prime ministers, because it was iortu- 
nate that few men could know the abandoned prof- 
ligacy of the human mind. Therefore a beautiful 
woman* if poor, should use a double circumspec- 
tion ; for her beauty will tempt olhertj her poverty 
herseif- 

XX. 

Power, like the ' diamond, dazzles the beholder, . 
and also the wearer; it dignifies meanness ; it mag- 
nifies littleness ; to what is contemptible it gives au- 
thority, to what is low, exaltation. To acquire it, 
appears not more dilBcalt than to be dispossessed 
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of ity ivh$n Bicquired, since it enables the bolder to 
shift his ovm errors on defiendants, and to talce their 
merits to himself. But (he miracle of losing it van- 
isKes, when we reflect that we are as li<^bie io fall as 
to rise, by the treachery of others ; and that to say 
'< I am" is. language that has been appropriated ex- 
clusively to God t 

XXI. 

Vhiue, without talent, is a coat of moi/, without 
a sword ; it may indeed defeml the wearer, "but will 
not enable him to protect hts friend. 

XXIt. 

.He that aspires*to be the head of /i party,'wi1l find 
it more difficult to please his friends than to perplex 
his foes. He must often act from false reasons 
which are weak, because he dares not avow the true 
reasons which are strong. It wiH be his lot to be 
forced on some occasions to give his consideration 
to the wealthy orthe titled, although, they may be in 
th& wrongf and withhold it from the energetic, hut 
necessitous, although they may be in the rigfit. 
There are moments when ae must appear to sympa* 
thize not only with the fears of the brave, but also 
with the follies of the wise. He must see some ap- 
pearances that do not ex.ist, and be blind to some 
that do. To be above others, he must condescend 
at times to be beneath himself, as the loftiest trees 
have the lowest roots. But without the keenest cir- 
cumspection, his very rue wilt be his rinn. For a 
masked battery is more destructive thao one that is 
visible, and he wiH have more to dread from these* 
cret envy of his adherents, than the open hate u( his 
adversaries. This envy will be ever near him, but be 
roust not appear to suspect it ',it will narrowly watch 
him, but he must not appear to perceive it : even 
when he is anticipating all its effects* he must give 
no note of preparation ; and io defending himself 
•gainit It) he most conceal both hif swora and his 
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shield: Xetbim porsue success as Bis (niest friend » 
and appljr to confidence as bis ablest counsellor. 
Subtract frooi a great man all that he owes to op- 

EortanitjT) and all that be owes io chance, ail that he 
as gained by the wisdom of bis frif^nds, and by 
the folly of his enemies,, and oar Brobdignag win 
ofteo become a Lilliputian. I think it is Voltalrtf 
who observes, that it was very fortunate forCrom- 
welly that he appeared upon the stage at the precise 
moment when foe people were tired of kings'; and 
as* unfortunate for his son Richard, that he had to 
make good bis prettfbsions at a moment when the 
people were equally tired of proteeiort. 

XXIII. 

All poets pretend to write for immortality, but 
the whole tribe have no objection to present pay 
and present praise. But Lord Burleign is not the 
only statesman who has thought one hundred pounds 
too much for a song, though sung by Spenser; ^U 
though Oliver Goldsmith is the only poet who ever 
considered ■ himself to have been overpaid. The 
reward lathis arena is not to the swift, nor the prize 
to the strong. Bditors have gained more pounds by 
publishing Milton's works, than \^e ever gained 
pence by writing them ; and Garrick has reaped a 
richer harvest in a single night, by acting in one 
play of Shakspeare's, than that poet himself obtained 
by the genius which inspired the whole of them. 

XXIV. 

Avarice begets mpre vices than Priam did chil-. 
dreo, and like Priam mrvives them all.^ It starves 
its keeper to surfeit those who wish him dead ; and 
makes him submit to more mortifications to lose 
heaven, than thd martyr undergoes to gain it. Ava- 
rice is a passion full of paradox, a madness full of 
inethod ; for althodgh the. miser is the most merce* 
oary of all beings, yet he serves the worst master 

D 
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more faitiifulljr than sone Cbiwtians do (he best, 
and Will take nothing for it. He falls down and 
worships the god of this world> but will have nei- 
ther its pomps, its vanities, nor its pleasures for his 
trouble. He begins to accumulate treasure as a 
Uteftnto happine^, and by a common but morbid 
association, he continues to accumulate it as an enii^. 
He fives poor, to die rich; and is the mere jailer of 
bis house, and the turnkey of his wealth. Impov- 
erished by his gold, he slaves harder to imprison it 
in his chest, than his brother slave to liberate it from 
(be mine. The avarice of (he diiser may be termed 
the grand sefulchre of all his other passions, as they 
successively decay. But unlike other tombs .it is en- ' 
larged by repUtiont and strengthened by dfge.- This 
latter paradoi, so peculiar to this passion, must be 
ascribed to that love of power so inseparable from 
the human mind. There are three kinds of power 
—^wealth, strength, and talent; but as old age al- 
ways weakens, often destroys the two latter, the 
aged are induced to cling with the greater avidity to 
the former. And the attachment of the aged to 
wealth, muH be a growing and progressive altabh- 
ment, since such are not slow in discovering that 
those same ruthless years, which detract so sensibly 
from the strength of their bodies and of their minds, 
serve only to augment and to consolidate the strength 
of their purse. 

XXV. 

Men will wrangle for relinon ; write for it*; fig^t 
for it ; die for it ; any thing but-Wioe for it 

XXVI. 

Honour is unstable, and seldom the same : for 
slue feeds upon opinion, and is as fieUe as her food. 
She builds a ioflhr stractnre on the sandv foundation 
of the esteem of these, who are of all beings the 
moft sabjea to diiDg«. But tlrtot Is ooiforBi and 
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A^edf, becaose she lodra forapprobatioii only from 
HkD, who is the same' yesterday — to-d«y-^aod foe 
ever. Honoar is the most caprieioos io Iter rewards. 
She feeds us with air» and often palls down our 
boose to baild our moBoment. She is contracted in 
her views, in as much as her hopes are rooted 
in earth) boonded by time, and terminated by- death. 
Bat virtae is enlarged and infinite in her hopes, in 
as moch as they extend beyond present things, evea 
to eternal ; this is their proper sphere, and they 
will cease only io the reality of deathless enjoyment. 
In the storms and in the tempests of life, honour is 
not to he depended on|1>ecause she herself partalies 
of the tamuU; she also is buffetted by the wave, and 
borne along by the whirlwind. But virtue is abova 
the Btorm, and has an anchor sure and steadfast^ 
because it Is cast into heaven.. The. noble Bnitoa 
worshipped honour, and in his seal mistook her for 
virtue. In the day of trial be found her a shadow 
and a name. Bat no man can purchase his virtue 
too dear ; for it is the only thing whose value must 
ever increase with the price it has cost us. ' Our in- 
tegrity is never worth so muchr as when we have 
parted wit& our oH to ke€p if The pagans, (says 
■Bayle,) from the obscurity wherein they lived as to 
another life, reasoned very inconsequentially on 
the reality of virtue. // beutngs to Christians alont 
to argue upon it arigkl ; and it those good thingsr to 
cone, which the scripture 'prodiises the faithful, 
were not joined to the desire of virtue, that, an in- 
nocencv of life* might be placed in the number of 
those tbines on' wnicb Solomon pronounced his 
definitive (fecree, " vanity of vanities, all it vanity r\ 

XXVII. 

Modem reformers are not fully aware of the diffi- 
colty they will find to make converts, when that pe- 
riod which we so fondly anticipate shall arrive : an 
em of universal iUamination. They will then ei^* 
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perience a simifor re-buff, with those who oow at- 
tempt to make proselytes amongst the Jews. These 
canning descendents of Laban shrewdly reply, pray 
would it not be better for you Christians, first of all> 
to deeide amongst yourselves what Christianity is, 
and when that important point is fully settled, then 
we think it will be time enough for you to begin your 
attempts of converting others ? And the reasoning 
and enlightened inquirer will also nati^rally enough 
demand of the refororist, what is reformation ? This 
he will find to be .almost as yarioos as the advocates 
for it. The thorough -paced and Unitarian reformer 
who thinks one year a sufficient period for a parlia- 
ment, in order to bring in another unity still more 
absurd and dangerous, the majesty of the people, one 
and indivisible, must be at irreconcilable issue ^ith 
the Trinitarian reformer who advocates triennial 
parliaments, and who has not lost his respect for 
that old and orthodox association of King, Lords anci 
Commons. And in politics, as in religion, it so hap* 
pens, that we have less charity for those who believe 
the half of our creed, than for those that deny the 
whole of it ; Since if Servitus had been a Mahomme* 
don he would not have been burnt by Calvin. There 
are two parties therefore, that will form a rent in the 
Babel building of Reform, which, unlike that ot the 
temple, will not be confined to the vail, but will ia 
all probabilty reach the foundation. 

XXVIII. 

Times of general calamity and confusion have ev- 
er been productive of the greatest minds. — The pur- 
est ore is produced from the hottest furnace, and the 
brightest thunderbolt is elicited from the darkest 
atorm. 

XXIX. . 

Hypocrites act by virtue, like Numa by his shield. 

-^Tbey frame many counterfeits of bery with which 

^y make -an oilentatious parade, in all public aa« 
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lembHeSy find proeefsions ; but the original of what 
they coaoterfeiti and which may indeed be said to 
hav^ fatlen from he€nfitn, they produce 86 seldom^ 
that it is cankered by the rust of sloth, and useless 
from noD-applicatioa. 

The wealthy and (he. noble, when they eipend 
large sums in decoruting their houses with the rare^ 
and costly efforts of genius, with busts from the 
chisel of a Canova) and with cartoons from the pen- 
cil of a Raphael, are to be commended, if they do 
not stand still her^, but go on to bestow some pains 
and cost, that the master himself be nol inferior to 
the mansion, and that the owner be not the only things 
that is little, amidst every thing else that i» great. 
The house may draw visiters, but it is the possessor 
alone that can detain them. We cross the Alps, and: 
after a short interval, we are jg;lad to return : — we go 
to see Italy, noi ihe Italians, 

XXXI. 

Public events of moment, when deeply and fuHy 
considered, are the fertile womb of political maxims, 
whiah ought to contain the very soul of the moral 
faistorv ; and then they are imperishable, and inde- 
structible, worthy of being resorted to as a tower of 
strength in the storm, ancTsp^eading their effulgence 
over the tide of time, as a beacon in the night. 

XXXII. 

Secrecyof design, when combined with rapidit3r 
of eiecution, like the column that cuided Israel ia 
the deserts, becomes the guardian pillar of light and 
fire to our friends, a cloud of overwhelming and im- 
penetrable darkness to our enemies. 

XXXIII. 

" jPeltz ouem/oetim/ alkna perieula emUvm" 
This is well transktad by some one who observes, 
that it b far better to borrow experience than to 6tt; 
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it. He that sympathises in all the happiness of othere« 
perhaps bunseif enjoys the safest happiness, and he 
that is warned by allthe foliy of others, has perhaps 
attained the soundest wisdom. But such is the purblind 
egotism, and the suicidal selfishness of mankiad, that 
things so desirable ara seldom pursueil, things so ac* 
cesstble, seldom attained. That is indeed a twofold 
knowledge, which profits alike by the folly of the 
foolish, and the wisdom of the wise; it is both a 
shield and a swo^d ; it borrows its security from the 
darkness, and its confidence from the light. 

XXXIV. 

** DefendU numenUf'* is the maxim of the foolish ; 
*' Deperdit numeritf," of the wise. The fact », that 
an honest man will continue to be so, though sur- 
rounded on all sides by rogues. The whole world 
ia turned upside down once in twenty- four hours ; 
yet no one thinks of standing upon his head, rather 
than on his heels. He that can be honest, only be- 
eause every one else is honest, or good, only be- 
cause all around him are good, might have continu- 
ed an angel, if lie bad been born one, but being a 
man, he will only add to that number numb^UtSj 
who go to hell for the bad things they have donci and 
for the good things which they intended to do. 

XXXV. • 

The sun should not set upon our anger, neither 
should he rise upon our confidence. We should for- 
give freely, but forget rarely. I will not be reven* 
ged, and this I owe to my enemy ; but I will remem* 
er, and this I owe to myself. 

XXXVI. 

The drafts ^hich true genius draws upon posteri- 
ty, although they may not always be honoured so 
0oon as they are due, are sure to be paid with eom- 
pound interesti in the end. Milton's eipresmona on 
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Ids right to thfi remniieration, constftnte sone of the 
finest efforts «f his mind. He never alludes to these 
high prelensionsr but be appears to be animated by 
an eloquence, which is at once both ihfi plea and the 
proof of their justice; an eloquence, so- much above 
all present aod^ll perishable things, that, like the 
beam of the sun, if warms, while it enlightens, and 
as it descends from .heaven to earth, raises our. 
Ihooghts from earth to heaven. When the great 
Kepler had at length discovered the harmonic lawtf 
that regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies, he 
exclaimed, "Whether my discoveries will be read by 
posterity, or by my contemporaries, is a matter that 
concerns them, more than me. I may well be con- 
tented to wait one century for a reader, when God 
himself, during so many thousand yearsxhas waited 
for an observer like myself." 

XXXVII. 

Ambition is to the mind, viiiat the cap is to the 
falcon *, it klinds us first, and then -com pels us to tow- 
er, by reason of our blindness.. But alas, when we 
are at the summit of a vain ambition, we are also, at 
the depth of real* misery. We are placed where 
ftme cannot improve, . but most impair us ; where 
chance and change cannot befriend, but may be- 
tray os; in ishort, by attaining all we wish, and 
galoioe all we want, we have only reached a pinna* 
cle, where w^ have" nothing to hope, but every 
thing to fear. 

XXXVIII. 

We should justly ridicule a general, who, just be- 
fore an ^action, should suddenly disarm his men, and 
puttioc^into the hands of all ofthem a bible, should 
or^erUiem to march against the enemy. Here we 
plainly see the foUy of calling in the bible to sop- 
port the sword ', but is it not as great a folly to call 
&a the twQfd to sopport the bible ? Our Baviour di- 
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Tided force from reason, and let no man presume 
to join what God hath pot asunder. When we com- 
bat error with any other weapon than argumeflt, w6 
err m«re than those whom we attack. 

XXXIX. 

We follow the wotld in approving others, bnt we 
go before it in approving ourselves. 

XL. ■ 

None are so fond of secrets^ as those who do not 
mean to keep them ; such persons covet secrets^ as 
a spendthrift covets money, for the purpose of circa- 
ladon. 

XLI. 

.That knowledge which a roan may acquire onfi/ 
by t ravel Uiig, is too dearly bought. The traveller 
indeed may be sajd to fetch the knowledge, as the 
merchant the wares, to be enjoyed and appliedi by 
those who stay at home. A man may sit by his own 
fireside, be conversant with many domestic arts and 

Suicral sciences, and yet have very correct ideas of 
e manners, and customs of other nations. While 
on the contrary, he that has spent his whole life in 
travelling, who, like Scriblerus, has made bis legs 
his compassesi rather than his judgment, may live 
and die a thorough novice in all the most important 
concerns of life; like Anson, he may have been 
round the world, and over the world, without 
having been in the world ; and die an ignoramus^ 
even after having performed the seven journeys 
between the holy hills ; swept the Kaaba with a 
silver besom ; drank of the holy waters of the Zem« 
zero ; and traced the source of the Nile and Uie en<l 
of the Niger. 

XLII. 

It is an observation of the late Lord Bishop o( 
Landaffy that there are bnt two kinds of men w^0| 
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mcceed as public characters, men of no principle, 
but of great (alent, and men of np talent, but of one 
principle, tbat^f obedience to their ftujseriorp. lo 
fact, there will never be a deficiency of this second 
class ; . personis who, like Doddingfon, have n» 
higber ambition than thai of sailing in the wake of a 
man of first rate abilities. <' I told the duke of New- 
castle, says he, (in t^e account he gives of himself, 
in his Diary,) that it must end one way or the othery^ 
an4 must not remain ^s it was ; for I was determin- 
ed to make some sort of figure in life. I earnestly 
wished it might be under his protection^ but if that 
could not be, I must make some figure; what it 
would b« I could not determine yet. I must look-a-~ 
round me a tittle, and consult my friends, but some 
figure I was resolved to make." Indeed, it is la- 
mentable to think, what a gulf of impracticability 
must eyer separate men of principle, whom offices 
wantt from men of no principle, who "to/ant offices. 
ll is easy to see that a Hampaen, or a Marvel, coul^ 
not be connected for one hour, with a Walpole,* or 
a MaBar'in. Those who W(mld conscientiously em- 
ploy power for the good of others, deserve it but 
do not desire it; and those who could employ it tor 
the good of themselves, desire it, but do not de- 
serve it. 

XLIII. 

It is more easy Co forgive the fseal^, who have in* 
jored uf, than the powerful whom we have injured 
That conduct will be continued by our fean, which 
commenced in our resentment. He that is gone so 
far as to cut the claws of the lion, will not feel him* 
•elf quite secure, until he has also drawn his teeth, 

* It b but Justice to say of thii great minister, who went such. 
IcBgt^ Id comiptiog tfthert, tbat tbeie were tome inatsoeea, tn 
vhieh be himMlTwu incorruptlMe. Ho refused tlie titm ef siK- 
if tkomuid p^uods which wss offored Up tt^ ||T9 tlit lift 9I Ufa 
««rl of pcrweotwitsr; 

£ 
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The {^esterlht power of him that is injared, the 
more eipiable and.perseyerio^ mast be the efforts 
of those who have begun to injure hhn. Therefore 
a roonarcb) who sabmits to a single insult, is half 
dethroned. When (he conspirators were deJibera* 
tiogon the murder of Paul Petrowits, emperor of 
Rassiay a voice was heard in tbe anti-cham.beri say- 
>ogy '* you haveffroken the eggf you had belter mate 
Me omlei," 

itLW. • ^ 

That cowardice is incorrigible, which~ (be Iovb 
of power cannot overcome. In the beat and frenzy 
of the French revolution, the contentions for place 
and power never sustained the smallest diminution ; 
ftppoin(mentd and offices were never pursued with 
more eagerness and intrigue, than when* the heads 
of those who gained them, bad (hey been held on 
merely by pieces of tlUking plaster, could not have 
sat more hosely on their shoulders. Denbagogues 
sprung up like mtuhrooms, and the crop seemed to 
be fecundated by blood ; although it repeatedly 
happened that the guillotine bad finished the favour- 
ite» before the'niasterer had finished the model, and 
that the original was dead, before the bust was dry. 

XLV. 

A man may arrive at such power, and be so sue- 
tiessfal in the application of it, as to be enabled (o 
crush and to overwhelm all his enemies. But a 
safety, built upon successful vengeance, and estab- 
lished not upon our love, but upon^ our fear, often 
contains within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. It is at best a joyless and a precarious safety, 
las short-lived As that of some conquerors, who have 
died from & pestilence, excited by the dead bodies 
of the vanquished. 

XLVI. 

Many men fail in life, from the want, as they are 
^ read^ to' -suppose^ pi those great occasions 
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wbereiritliey might haveBhowo their tJiist'*wor(hi« 
ness, and their integrity. Bat ail such persona 
should rememberr that in order to trj whether a 
vessel be leaky, we first prove it with to«tfer, before 
we trust it with wine. The more minute, trivial, 
and we may say vernacular opportunities of being 
just and upright^ are constantly, occurring to every 
one: and it is an unimpeachable character in these 
lesser things,, that almost invariably prepares and 
produces those very opportunities oi greater ad- 
vancement, and of higher confidence, which tura 
out so rich a. harvest, but which those alone are 
permitted to ret^t who have previously sooff. 

XLVIL 
Of all the passions,, jealousy is that which exacts 
the hardest service, and pays the bitferest wage^! 
Its service is — to watch the ^uccMsof our enemy ; its 
wages — to be sure of it. 

XLVIir. 

Pedantry prides herself on being wrong by rules; 
while commoo sense is contented to be right, with* 
out them. The former would rather Mumble in toU 
lowing the dead, than walk upright by the profane, 
assistance of the living. She worships the moulder* 
iiig mummies of antiquitv, and her will is, that they 
should not be buried, but embalmed. She would 
have troth herself bow to the authofity of great 
names; whHe common sense weald have great 
names bow to the authority of truth Fdlly disgusts 
as. less by her ignorance, than pedantry by her 
learning; since she mistq^esthe nonage of things 
for their ptrtViVy; and her creed is, that darkness la 
increased by the accession of light; that the world 
grows yonnger by a^e; and that knowledge and 
ei))erience are dimimthedf by a constant ana aninr 
lerrupted accumulation. 

XUX. . 

There is but one pursuit in. life which it is in tka 
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power ef 911 to fdloW) andof alltoatteiiii. Itisaiib^. 
ject to no disappointments, since he thai perseveres, 
makes every difficulty an advancement, and every 
contest a victory ; and this is the pursiiit of virtues 
Sincerely to aspire after virtue, is lo gain her ;' and 
zealously to labour after her wages, is to receive 
them. Those that seek her early, will find tier be* 
fore it is late ; her reward also is with her, and she 
will come quickly. For the breast of a good man is 
a little heaven commencing on earth; where the 
Deity sits enthroned with unrivalled influence,* every 
fafefy from danger, resource from sterility, and $>ub- 
jugateB passioBy " like the wind and storm* fulfilling 
Bis wora." 

Even human knowledge is permitted to approii« 
mate in some degree, and on certain occasions, to' 
that of the Deity, its pore and prfmary source; and 
this assimilation is never more conspicuous than 
when it converts evil into the meaixs of producing 
its opposite good. What for instance Bp|)ear9 at 
first sight to be so insurmountable a barrier to (he 
intercourse of nations as the ocean; but science 
Ims converted it into the best and most eipeditious 
loeauy by which -they may supply their mutual 
Wants, and carry on Iheir most intimate commuai- 
cations- . What so violent as steam ? and so destruc- 
tive as fire ? What so uniiertain as the wind ? and so 
UDcoRtrollable as the wave? Yet art hf|s rendered 
these unmanageable things instrumental and subsi* 
diary to the necessities, t^e comforts, and even the' 
elegancies of life. What so hard, so cold, and so 
insensible as marble? Yet the sculptor can warm 
it into life, and bid it breathe an eternity of love. 
^Yhat so variable as color ? so swift as iight ? or ao 
empty as shade ? Yet the pencil of a Raphael can 
pYS thesB fleeting Ibiogs both a body andaaoul; 
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mm confer upon tfaem an imperisbable rlgoar, a 
beauty that tncrfduef with age, aod which loast coo- 
tinae to captivate generatioo?. In shdrt, wisdom 
can draw expedient from obstacle^ invention from 
difficulty, remedy from poison. In her iiands ail 
things become beauiiful by adaptmer^; subservient 
by their uts; and salutary by their application, 

LI. 

As there are none so weak, that we may veitlore 
to injure them with impunity, so there are none so 
ioWj fbat tb«y may not at some time be able to re- 
pay an obligation. Therefore what benevolence 
would dictate, prudence -would confirpo. For he 
that is cautious of insulting the weakest, and^not 
above obliging the lowest, will have attained sucli 
habits of forbearance and of complacency, as will 
secure him the good-will, of all that are beneath 
Mm, and leach him how to avoid the enmity of all 
that are above him. F.or he that would not bruise 
even. a worm, will be still more cautious how he 
treads upon a serpent. 

LII. 

The only tbinfi;s in which we can be said to hare 
Mny property, are our actions. Our thoughts may 
be- bad, yet produce no poison, they may be good, 
yet produce no fruit. Our riches may be taken from 
08 by mbfortune, our reputation by malice, oJur 
spirits by calamity,, our ^ealth by disease, our friends . 
by death. But our aclwns must follow us beyond 
the grave ;^ with respect to them alonCf we cannot 
say that we shall carry nmhiiig with ua when we 
die, neither that we shall go naked out of the world. 
Our actions naust clotlie us^ with an immoHafity, 
loathsome or glorious ; ll»ese are the only tiUt-deeds 
of which we cannot be disinherited; they will have 
then full weight in the balance of etemky, when 
•yftj thins eUe Is as notbioi) and their Taloe wiU 
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. be confirOied and jestablished by those two sure .^^ 
'stateless destroyers of all other thiogsy — Time— >«n4 
Death. 

Lin. 

He that abases his own profession i wiTI not pa- 
tiently bear with any one e/^e that does so. And 
!his is one of our most' subtile operations of self- 
love. For when we abuse our* own profession, we 
tacitly except ourselves; bat when another abuses 
it, we are far from being certain that this is the 
case. 

. LIV. 

There ar^ minds so habituated to intrfgue and 
mystery in themselves, and so prone to expect it 
from others, that they will never accept of a plain 
reason for a tilain fact, if it be possible to devise 
causes for it tnat are obscure, far fetched, and usu- 
ally not worth the carriage. Like the miser of Berk- 
shire, who would ruin a good horse io escaoe a 
turnpike, so these gentlemen ride their high-bred 
Iheoriet to death, in order to come at truth, through 
by-paths, lanes, and alleys; while she herself is 
jogging quietly along upon the high and beaten road 
of common sense The consequence is, that tbose^ 
who take this mode of arriving at trUth, are some- 
times before her, *and sometimes behind her, bat 
very seldom with her. Thus the great statesman 
who relates the conspiracy 'against. Doria, pauses 
to deliberate upon, and minutely to scrutinize 
into divers and sundry errors committed, and op- 
portunities neglected, whereby he would wish 
to account for the total failure of that spirited en- 
terprise. But the plain fact was, that the scheme 
had been so well planned and digested, that it was 
victorious in every point of its operation, both on 
the sea and on the shore, in the harbour of Genoa, 
QO.Iess than io the citjr, until that moat uoJuttky acci-. 
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dent befel the Coant de Fiesque, who was the very 
life and souPof the conspiracy. In jstepping from 
one galley to anotbert the plank on which be sloody 
optet, and he felt into the sea* His ^rnioar hap- 
pened to be very Aeatry— the night to be very dark 
— the water to be ver>' deep — and the bottom to be 
ver^inudrfy. And it is anothtir /»/flt»n/ae/, that wa- 
ter in ail such cases, happens to make no distinction 
whatever, between a conqueror and a cat. 

LV. 

In the tortuous and crooked poficy of public af- 
fairs, as well as in the less extensive, but perhaps 
more intricate labyrinth of private concerns, there 
are two evils, which must continue to be as remedi- 
less as they are unfortunate; they have no cure, and 
their only palliatives are diffidence and time They 
are these — The most candid and enlightened must 
give their assent to a probable falsehood, rather than 
to an improbable truth; and their esteem to those 
who have a reputation, in preference to those who 
only deserve it. 

LIV. 

He that acts towards men, as if God saw him, and 
prays to God, as if men heard him, although he may 
not obtain all that he asks, or succeed in all that he 
undertakes, will most probably deserve to do so. 
For* with respect to his actions to men, however 
much he may fail with regard to others, vet ifpvre 
and good, with regard to nimself and his highest in- 
terests, they cannot fail ; and with respect to his 
prayers to God, although. thev cannot make the De« 
ity more vnlling to give, yet they will ad^jl must 
make the supplicant more worthy to receive. 

LVII. 

We did not make the world, we may mend it» 
and muflt live liUt. We shall find that it abounds 
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With* foots, who are too duU to tie employed) Bii4 
koaves who are too shofp. Bat the compbuitd char- 
veter is most cotnmon, and is that with which we 
thai! have the most to do. As he that knows how 
to put proper words* io proper places, evinces (he 
truest Icnowledge of -books, so he that knows how 
to put fit persons in fit stations, evinces (he truest 
knowledge of men It was otMerved of Elisabeth, 
that she was weak herself, but chose wise counsel- 
lors ; to which it was replied, that to choose wise 
eounsellors, was, in a prince, the higb«'st wisdom. 

LVIIL 

If all seconds were as averse to duels as their prin* 
cipals, very little blood would be shed in that wajr. 

LIX 

If we -cannot exhibit a better life than an atheistr 
we mu«t be very bad calculators, and if we cannot 
exhibit a better doctrine, we mus( be still worse rea- 
•oners. . Shalt we then born a man because he choo< 
ses to say in his heart there is no God ? To say it in 
his headf is incompatible with a sound state of the 
cerebellum. But if all who wished there were no 
God, believed it too, we should have many atheists. 
He thai has lived without a God, would be very hap- 

Sy to die without one ; and He that by his conduct 
as taken* the word noi out of the eommandmerUSf 
would most willingly insert it into the creed, — Thou 
^uiU kill, and thon thaU commit adultery, would be 
very conveniently supported by, *' I do noi believo 
la God." But are we to burn a man for so absurd a 
doctrine? Yes say-s the sealot, for fear of his ma- 
king Iproselytes. That he will attempt to make 
proselytes I admit, even to a system so latherlesa, so 
lorlocn, and so gloomy; and he will attempt It, on 
the same priocip'.e which causes little children to cry 
at ni^ht for a Eiedfeltow he it afraid of being Uft a- 
Ime sn th^ dark* fint t9 grmxt that he will M Mxc* 
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CMpfol HI LIm attonpC to eonverl olhefv, wcMtld be td 
erant that be haa. some reason on his side ; and we 
have yet (0 leapn that reason can be consfr': ed hf 
fire, or overwhelmed by force. We wiU burn him 
then Cor the salce o^ eiample. Bat bis eiaraple» 
like bis doctrinC) is so absurd thai} let him alone 
and none villi t'oiiuw it. Bat by burning bira, }ftnk 
youradvei have set a nwH horrid txampitt which the 
innumerable cham^nous ot bigotry uud of fauaticism» 
have followed, and will fulloW} whenever and where* 
ever they have power In do so. By burninc an athe^ 
itft> you have lent importance to that which was ab- 
surd, interest to that Which was forbidding, light to 
thai which was the esenceof darlcness. For athe 
ism is a system^ which can communicate neither 
Warmth nor illumination, except (rum lbo»e faggots 
which your mistaken zeal has lighted^ up for its 
destruction. 

LX. 
There are some who atfect a want of affectatioflf 
and Salter themselves that they are above flatterv; 
they are proud of being thought eitremely humble, 
and would go round the worid to punish those who 
thoQgfat him eapable of revenge'; they are so satis- 
fied wUh the suavity of their own temfier, that th^ 
woald quarrel with this dearest benefactor, only for 
doubting it.— And yet so very bliod anrall their ac- 
qoaintaoce in these their numerous qualifications and 
ffi£rits, that the pbssessoraof them invariably discov- 
er when it istooiate, that they have lived in the world 
without a single friend, and are about to leave it 
iHlhout a single muurner. 

They that are in power should be eitremely cao* 
tlons to commit the execution of their plans, not 
only to itiose who are a6/e but to those who ase - 
vimngi. aiietvaQts and insirumenU ilk their duty 

V 
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to do tUeir best, baf their employers artf never so 
sare of them, as when Ifaeip duty is also tbeir plea- 
stire. To comniit the execution of a purpose to one 
who disapproves of the plan of it, is to employ but 
one third of the man ; bis heart and hjs head are a- 
gainst youy you have commanded Qnly his hands*, . 

LXII. 

It 16 far more safe to lower any pretensions that a 
woman may aspire to, on the score of her virtuei 
than those deafer ones which she ihay foster on the 
side of her vanity. Tell her that she is not in the 
exact road; to gain the a{)probRtion of the angels 
and she may not only hear you with patience, but, 
may. even follow your advice ; but should you vcn- 
ture to hint to her, that she is equ(^l^y unsuccessful 
in all her f ii:thods to gain the approbation of men, 
and she wiii pursue not the advice, but the ^dviser^ 
certainly with scorn, probably with vengeance. 

LXIII 

Tbera is a certain- constitution of mind, which* 
of all others, is the roost likely to make our for- 
tone, if combined wttbtalent^ or to martbem, with- 
out it; — for the errors of such minds are few, 
but fatal. I allude to tbose characters, who have a 
kind of mathematical decision.atK>ut them, which 
dictates'that a straight line is the shortest distance^e- 
tween any two points, and that small bodies tcith 
velocity, have a greater momentum than large mas- 
ses icUKout it. Thus Ihey would rather use a cannon 
btUlt than Sibalterins ram. — with such minds <o re- 
solve and to act is instantaneous ; they seem to pre- 
cede the march of time ; to foresee events, ia 
the chrysalis of their causes ; and to seize that mo- 
ment for execution, which others use^in deliberation. 

Cromwell* bad much of this decision in the camp, 

■ ■ _ • . , ,..fcfc ,. . .1 
*Croniw«ll^u thus described bj his confidential physiciui, 
"^eorge Bale : ** A perfect master of aU the arte of Bimulatioii> 
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but in the church bypocrisy aserted her dominion, 
and sometimes neutralized bis moral courage, per- 
erbis |>hysical^ for he always fought with more sin- 
cerity than he prayed: Cardinal de Betz carried this 
energy and promptitude into every department of bis 
career: the church, the camp^ the council,^ and the 
court;, but, lilse Charles the Xllth,hchad always 
more sail than ballast/ and after the most hair- 
breadth escapes, was shipwrecked at last. Napole- 
on had more of this promptitude of decision than 
any other character, ancient or modern. Even his 
ablest generals wereoften overwhelmed with astoor 
isbmentat the result of his simultaneities. Kleber 
designated him, as a chief, who had. two faults, 
that of advancing, without considering how he 
should retreat; — and of seiKing,. without eonsiderijig 
how he should retain. It was absolutely necessary 
for such B^ man to << wear his heart m hiffiadt" for he 
invariably sacrificed blood to time, and nieans to 
the end. If the wrong path happened tjo be the ^horl" 
est, that made it the right; and he anticipated an 
acquittal by securing a eonquesi. He invaded 
France with sixty men,^ and for a time succeeded ; 
but this desperate measure would not have been ne- 
cessary, if the same promptitude of action which 
caused this tatter attempt to succeed, had not most 
miserably failed on a former one. He had said, 
<< Let war feed war:" itvdid so, and Russia spread her 
table-cloth of snow, to reiceive the fragments of the 
feast. But all this energy and all this talent were 
clouded by ^ total want of principle : he knew that 
he had none himself, and here he wasngAl ; but he 
concluded that all others bad none, and here he 
was often wrong. On a more confined stage, and in 

•odlor diasimalatioo^ who toruing up the vrhitM of hii cjei, 
«od seeking the Lord with pious gestures,, will weep end pray 
aod cant most devoutlv, till an apportutiit^ offers of de«lio|^ 
fti« dupe a kQock-do>70 blew und«t^^be abort nb>< ' 
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a smaller sfAere, few have combined more talent 
With more decision, than Lord TburloW. Nature 
seems to have given him a bead of crystal, alld nerves 
of Ih«8S. I shall quote his reply to a deputation from 
the dissentres, bb highly characteristic of the man.— 
They had waited *>n him by appointment, to re- 
quest that he would give them bis vote for the repeal 
Of the test act. They v^^ere' shown into the tibrary» 
where a plentiful coliation.bad been prepared. They* 
tbonsfht tbemselves sure of succesft, but they reckon- 
ed without their hott', who at length made his appear- 
ance. He listened to a long harangue with much 
patience; — when it wa9 finisfaed> be rose up and ad- 
dressed them, ** Gentlemen, you have called on me 
to request my vote for the repeal of the test act.<» 
Gentlemen, I shall not vote for the repeal of thetes^- 
act. I care not whether your religion has tha asoen - 
dancy, or mine, or any, or none; but this I know, 
that when you were uppermost, you kept um down, 
and now that t«e are uppermost, with God's help we 
will keep you down.** 

LXIV. 

In pulpit eloquence, the grand difficulty lies here : 
to give the subject all the dignity it so fully deservesi 
without attaching any- importance to ourselves. 
The christian messenger cannot think too highly of 
bis prince^nor foo humbly of himself This is that 
secret art which captivates and improves an audi, 
•nee, and which all who see, will fancy they could 
imitate, while most who try will fail. 

" Speret idem, tudet mtiAum, fruttraque laboreit 

"Jiiutuidem:' 

LXV. 

The roost ditirUeretted of /ill gifts, are those which 
kings bestow on undeservtng favourites ^-^first, be- 
cause they are purely at the expense of the donor's 
ehatweliri wad secondly ^ because they are sore tp 
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be ropaid Willi iiignitttnde. In fact, honours and titles 
so conferredi or rather so misplaced, dishonour thB 
eiver, without exaUingtbefeoeiver ; they are asplen- 
did sign, to a wretched inn ; an itiominated frontis- 
piece to a contemptible missal ; a lofty arch over- 
shadowing a gutter. Court minions lifted up from 
obscurity bv their vices, and splendid,. only because 
they reftecl the rays of royal munificence, may foe 
compared to those fogs, which the sun raises .up from 
a swamp merely to obsciire the beams, whicli were 
the cause of their elevation. 

txv;. 

Some men who kifow that they are great, are so 
very haughty withal and insuflferable, that their ac- 
qvaintance discover their greatness, only by the 
tai of humility, which they are ol)liged to pay, as 
tlie price of tneir friendship. Such characters are 
as tiresome and disgusting in the journey of life, at 
rugged roads are. to the weary, traveller, which he 
discovers to be turnpikes only Ity the toll. 

LXVII. 

A certain degree of labour and exertion seems to 
have been alloted o^ by Providencej as the condition 
of humanity, "in the sweat oJ\1hy brow shalj thou 
eat thy bread;"* thift a curse which has provided a 
blessing in disguise. And those favoured few, who> 
by their ranic or their riches, are exempted from all 
«xer(ion, have no reason to he thankful for the pri- 
vilege. It was the observation of this necessity that 
led the ancients io Ray, that the gods told us every 
thing, put gave us nothing. Water, however, which 
is one of the great jiecessaries of life may, in gene- 
ral, be gratuitously procured ; but' it has been well 
observed, that if bread> the other greet hecessary 
of httman life, could be procured on terms equally 
cheap and easy, there would be much more reasoo 
t» MTy that men Would become hvt^tj for the 
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.want of something to do, rather than phUosophtra, 
from the possession of leisure. And the facts seem 
to bear out the theory. In all countries where na- 
ture does the most, mao'does the least ; and where 
she does but little, there we shall find the utmost 
acme of humane exertion. — ^Thus, Spain produces 
the worst farmers; and Scotland the best gardeners; 
the former are the spoilt children of indulgence, the 
latter, the hardy- offsprings of endeavour. The cop- 
per, coal, and iron, of England, in as much as they 
cost much labour to dig, and insure a still further ac- 
cumulation of it, when dug, have turned out to be 
richer mines to us, than those of Potosi and Peru. 
The posseftsprs of the latter baVe been impoverished 
by their treasures, while we have been constantly 
enriched by our exertion^. Our merchants, without 
being aware f»f it, have been the sole possessors of the 
philosopher's stone, for Ihey have anticipated most 
of the wealth of Mexico, before it arrived m Europe, 
by transmuting' their iron and their copper into gold. 

. LXVIII. 

. The road to glory would cease to be arduous/ if it 
were trite and trodden ; and great minds must al- 
ways be ready not only to iake opportunities, but to. 
make them, Alexander dragged the Pythian priest- 
ess to the temple on a forbidden day — She exclaim- 
ed, " M,y son, thou art invincible.'" which Was oracle 
enough for him — On a second occasion, he cut the 
Gordian knot which others had in vain attempted to 
untie — Those who start for human glory, like the 
mettled hounds of Actseon must pursue the game 
not only where there is a path, but where there is 
none. Thev must be able to simulate and dissimulate, 
to leap and to creep; to conquer the earth like Csesar, 
to fall down and kiss it like Brutus; to throw their 
sword like Bpennus into the trembling scale ; or, like 
Nelson, to snatch the laurels from the doubtful hand 
of Tictory, while she is hesitating where to bestow 
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tbem. — That policy that can strike only while the 
iron 18 hot, wHi be overcome by that perseverance, 
which, like Cro.oiwelt's can make the iron hot by 
striking; and he that can onty rufe the storm, must 
yield to him who can both raise and ru/<; it. 

LXIX. 

Some frauds succeed from the apparent candour^ 
(he open confidence) and the falj blaze of ingenuous- 
ness thai is thrown around them. The slightest 
mystery would excite suspicion, and ruin all. — Such 
stratagems may be compared to the stars, they are 
discoverable by darknm and hidden onrfy by light, 

LXX. 

Some one in casting up his accounts, put down a 
very targe sum jttr annum for his idleness, — But there 
is arfother account more awful than (hat of our ex- 
penses, in which many will find that their idleness 
has mainly contributed to the balance against them. 
From Us very inaction, idleness ultimately becomes 
the most active cause of evil : as a palsy is more to 
be dreaded (ban a fever. The Turks have a proverb, 
which says, that 7i^ devil tempi's all other merit but 
that idle men tempt the deviL A Prince Engine in- 
formed a confidential friend, that in the course of 
his life, he had been exposed to many Polipharsj to' 
all of whpm he had proved a Joseph^ merely because 
he bad so many other things to attend to. 

LXXI. 

There is no quality of the mind, nor of the body, 
that so instantaneously and irresistibly captivates as 
wit. An elegant writer has observed,' that wit may 
do very w«ll for a mistress, but that be should prefer 
reason for a wife. He that deserts the latter, and 
gives himself up entirely to the guidance of the for- 
mer, will certainly fall into many pitfalls and quag- 
mires, like him, who walks by flashes of Kgbtnin«' 
rather than ll>yUie steady beams of the sun. T' 
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conquest therefore of wit over the mind, i» not like 
thai of the Romans over the body •, a cooquest regu- 
lated by policy, and perpetuated by prudence ; a 
conquest that conciliated aU that il 8ubdued,-.and 
improved all that it conciliated. The inumphsof 
wit should rather be compared to the iitroads ot the 
?arthians, splendid, bnt u-ansient ; a victory sue- 
ceedingby surprise, and indebted more to the i»barp- 
DCS!* 6f the arrow, than the strength of the arm. 
and to the rapidity oi an evolution, rather than the 
solidily.of a phalanx. Wit, hownver, is one ot the 
few tbingi which has been rewarded more often than 
it has been* defined. A cei lain bishop said to his 
chaplain: What id wit? Tiie chaplain replied, the 
reentry oi B ... is vacant, give it to me, and 
that will he wit. Prove it, miti his Lordship, and 
you shnll have it. It woiUd he a good i/w«g v>tll ap- 
alied, rejoined the chaplain The cinner daily pre 
pared for the Ros al Chaplains at St. Jame s was re- 
prieved, for a time Ironi *wpemaow, by an ettort ot 
wit. King Charles had appointeU a day lor duiiiig 
with his chaplains; and it was understood that tb is 
step was adopted as the least unpalatable mode ot 
putting an end to ihe. dinner, it was Dr South s 
turn to say the grace : and whenever the king hon- 
oured his chaplains with his presence, the prescribed 
formula ran thus: «* God save the king, and ble«« 
the dinner * Our witty divine took ihe liberty of 
transposing the words, by saying, ** God bless the 
king, and tare the dinner." ** AtKd U shall be saved^** 
tfiid the monarch. 

LXXII. 

It is DOt 8o difficult to fill a comedy with good re« 
partee, as might be at first imagined, il no consider 
now completely botfi parlies are in the power of the 
author. The blaze of wit in the School for Scandal 
astonishes us less wheu we remember that the wri- 
ter had^io his power to frame both the question and 
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6ie answer ; the reply and (be rejoinder ; the time 
end the place. He jnast be a poor proficient, ivbo 
cannot keep up (he gamer when both the ball^ (he- 
wall, and the racket, are at his «a/e command. 

LXXIiL 

The clashing tnterests:* of society, and (be donble, 
yet eqaal and contrary demands arising oot of tbem# 
where duty and justice are constantly opposed tflb 
gratitude and inclination, these things must make 
the profession of a statesman, an office neither easy 
nor enviable. It often happens tbat such men have 
only a choice of evils, and that, in adopting eitherg. 
the discontent will be certain^ the benefit precarious: 
It is seldom that statesmen have the' option' of cboos- 
lag between a good and an evil ; and still more sel- 
dom, that4hey can boast of that unfortunate situation- 
where, like the great Duke of Marlborough, they ar»^ 
permitted to choose between two things that are good. 
His Grace was hesitating whether he should take « 
prescription recommiended by the duchess; " twill 
be banged," said she, " if it does not cure ^oo." 
Dr. Gartb, who was present, instantly etclaimed^ 
'< Tak« it, (hen your Griace, by all manner of means/, 
if M sure to do good one way or the other!** 

LXXIV. 

Hurry and conning are the tw* apprentices ef 
Despatch and Skill; but neither of them ever leant 
their master's trade. 

Success seems to be that which formi the distmd* 
tion between confidence and conceit, Nelson, when 
young, was piqued at not being noticed, in a certain 
ittragrapfa of the newspapers, which detailed an ac- 
tion wherein he had assisted; ** but nevermind/' 
tUd hey *• I will one day h&ve a g«aette of my owiu* 

o 
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ULXVr. 

The accesses of our youth are draffs apon onv 
old age, payable whh interest, about Ihirty years af- 
ter date. 

LXXVII. 

None are so seldom found alone, and are so soon 
fired of their own company, as those coicombs who 
are on the best terms with themselves. 

LXXVMI. 

Some historians, like Tacitus, Burnet, and the 
Abbey Raynal, are never satisfied, without adding 
to their detail of events, the secret springs and causes 
that have produced them. But both heroes and 
statesmen, amid the din of arms, and the hurry of 
business, are too often necessitated to invert the natu- 
ral order of things ; to fight before they deliberate, 
and decide before they consult. A statesman may 
regulate himself by events, but it is seldom that 
be can cause events to regulate themselves by 
him It often happens too, both in courts and in 
cabinets, that there are two things going on together 
a mainplot and an underplot ; and he that under, 
etands only one of them, will in all probability, be 
the dupe of both. A mistress may rule a monarch, 
but some obscure favourite may rule the mistress. 
Doctor Busby was asked how he contrived to keep 
all bis preferments, and the head master ship of 
Westminster School, through the successive but tur- 
bulent reigns of Charles the First, Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles the Second, and James; he replied, <*Tbe 
fathers govern the nation ; the mothers govern the 
fath^s ; but the boys govern the mothers * and I 
govern the boys,'* 

LXXIX. 

Fortune has been considered the guardian divini- 
ty of fools ; and, on this score, she has been accusecl 
>f b|iBdjii(ps; bttt it fhoold rather be addiivedaa ft 
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proof of Irer 8agacitv^ when $fa« helps those who c6i^ 
faiol|r ctankoi help Ihemselves. 

LXXX. 

Literary prizes, and academical honours, are laa« 
dable objects of any young man's ambition ; they 
are the proofs of present merit, and (he pledges of 
future ulitky But, when hopes excited within the 
cloister,. are not realized beyond it ; .when academ- 
ical ri^wards produce not public advantage, the gen- 
eral voice will not squander away upon the blos- 
som^ that praise and gratitude, which it reserves on- 
ly for the fruit. Let those, therefore, who have 
been succes«i.ul in their academic career, be careful 
to mainlain Iheir tpeedj **servetur adimumi' other- 
wise these petty kings, within the walls of their col* 
leges, wIFT find themselves dethroned monarchs 
when they mix with the world ; a world through 
which, like Theodore,* they will be doomed to 
wander, out of humour with themselves, and use- 
less to society ; exasperated .at all who do not re- 
cognize their former royalty, and commiseratetheir 
present degradation. The Senior Wrangler,* of a 
certain year, piping hot from the Senate House at 
CamWidge, went to the play at Drary-Lane It so 
faappened, that a certain great personage entered ac 
the same moment^ on fheoiher side of the hoase 
hut unobserved by the mathematician. .The whole 
house testified (heir respect by a general rising and 
c/apping of hands. Pur aitonished academic in- 
stantly exclaimed, to the no small amusement of his 
London friendly " Well, well, tlits is more than lex- 
peeled ; how is it passible that these good peopla 
should so soon have discovered' thut i am ike Senior 
wrangier." . 

LXXXI. 

Men spend their Uves in anticipations, in fleler- 
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nainliig to lae vastly bappy at some period or other, 
fohen they have time. But the present time hha oou 
advantage over every otber — it is our own. Past 
opportunities are gone, future are not conl^. We 
may lay in ^ stoclc of pleasures, as we would lay in 
4| stocic of wine ; but if we defer tasti.njg them too 
long, we shall find that both are soured by age. Let 
our happiness, therefore, be a modest mansion, 
which we can inhabit, while we have our health and 
vigor to enjoy it j not a fabric, so vast and expansive 
that it has cost us the best part of our i>ives to build 
it, and which we can eiipect to occupy only wheu 
we have lees occasion for an habitation than a tomb, 
ll has been well observed, that we should treat futu- 
rity as an aged friend, from whom we expect a rich 
legacy. Let us do nothing to forfeit his esteem, and 
treat him with respect; not with serviiky. But let 
us not be too prodigal wheu we are young, nor too 
Parsimonious when we are old, otherwise we shall 
fall into the common error of those, who when they 
Itad'the power to enjoy, had not the prudence to ac- 
quire ; and when they bad the prudence to acquire, 
liad no longer the power to enjoy. 

LXXXII. 

^here are some who write, talk, and think so much 
about vice and. virtue, that they have no time to 
practice either the one or the other.* They die 
with less sin to answer for than some others, because 
ihey have been too busy In disputing about the ori- 
gin of it, to commit it ; and with lillle or no religion 
of their own, from their constant, though unavailing 
assiduities to settle that of other men. Charles thti 
Fifth, after his abdication, amused himself in his re-* 
tirement at St. Juste,, by attempting to make a num- 

. * The great Howard, on the corttrary, was so fully eneagcd 
in work* of actWe benevolence, tM, unlike Baxter, whoM 
toees ivcrc calcined by prayer, he left himself biitlittla time to 
tray. TlwasMc^w&fe preying ror.;Wm. 
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ter of watebes go exactly together. Being constant- 
ly foiled ia this attetDfit he exclaimed; -* What a 
fool have 1 been, to neglect my own concerns; and 
to wasti my whole life in a vain attempt to roahe 
all men think alike on matters of religion, when I 
cannot even make a few Watches keep, time to* 
getber ! 

*' Hit vellempotitu ntigis tota i»ta dedistel ^ 

^ Tempora savUuB.*' 

LXXXIIT. 

Adroit observers will find, that some who' affect' 
to dislike flattery , may yet be flattered indirectly, by 
a well seasoned abuse and ridicule 4if their rivals. 
Diogenes professed to be no flatterer ', but bis Cy« 
Die railleiy was, in other words flattery ; it fed the 
ruling passion of the Ath<^nean mob, who were more 
pleased to bear their superiors abused, than tbeoi* 
selves commended. 

hXXXlV, 

A cool blooded and crafty poliiieian, when he 
would be thoroughly revenged on his enemy, luakes 
the injuries which have been inflicted- not on him- 
self, bat on other.v^the pretext of his attack. He thus 
engages the worUnis a partisan In his quarrel, and 
dignifies his private bate,^ by giving it the air Of 
disinterested resentment. — When Augustus wished 
to put in force the Lex Icue majtatalis, for suppress- 
ing libels and lampoons, h(' took care to do it, says 
Anr^linst not in his own uame, but in the fiame of the 
majesty of '^tbe Romaa people *\ Nam sou nomtne 
tompescere erat invidiosuniy sub ai-'^tvo facile, el utile, 
£rgo specie' legU trdctabai quasi fnajesius popuU Bo* 
moni infamareiury 

LXXXV.i. 

Pettifoggers in law, and empyrics'in madiclne, 
whether their patients lose or save their property, 
or their fives, lake care to be yi either (pase, equally 
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remaoerated : they profit by both iiorn« of the di- 
lemma, andpress defeat no less than success into 
their se vice. They hold, from time immemorial, 
the /« simple of a vast estate subject, to no aHena- 
tion, diinitiHtion, revolution nor tax ; tht fally and 
ignorance of mankind Ovtfr this extensive domain 
they have long had, by undisputed usance, the sole 
management and control, in «s much as the real 
ownerM most strermoosly and sturdily disciaim aM 
right, title, and proprietorship therein* 

Some Sciolists have discovered a^short path ta 
telebrity. Having heard that it is a vastly silly 
thing tobelieve every thing, they take it for granted 
that it must be a vastly wise thing, to believe nofking. 
They therefore set up for free-thinkers i but their 
otily stock in trade is, that they are free from think- 
ing: It is not safe to contemn them, nor very easy 
to convince ihem ; since no persons'make so large 
a demand agaiust*(be reason of others, as those who 
have none of their own ; as a highwayman will 
take greater sUberties with our purse, than pur 

banker. 

LXXXVII.% 

The Pope conducts himself towards our heavenly 
master as a-knavish stewnrd does toiin earthly one. 
He says to the tenants, you/ may continue to neg- 
lect my master's interests as much an you please, 
but keep on good terms with me, and I will take 
care that you shall be on good terms with aiy maa- 
ter.t 

•■ See • note in Hyporrioy for s curtotii anecdote of Kiea 
Long, Emperor of i'hiaa, and Ma physicUns, related to ne u 
Rutheotic by ny uncle, the late Sir George Staunton. 

t In the book.of. Religious Kate*, registered in the court of 
France, in the year 1699 are the following items, Absolution 
for apoitai'j. 80 Itvi-es ; for hlgamy,^ 10,060^; ditlo for lionaicide, 
">$; dispeniatiofl f,*r a great irrecolirJty, tt kiiwM i dX4paa*»* 
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- LXXXVlli 

When the great Frederick, tlie enlightened philo- 
sopher ofSans Souci, beard of the petitions and re* 
raoQstrances «ent to the throne from oar towns and 
coonties, he was heard to exclaim, '< ^k, whyamn&t I 
Iheir lang.f with an hundred thousand of m^ t roopa 
nutid the throne^ and a score or two of exeiuiioners in 
my train, I thouid soon make thtrse proud islanders g^ 
dutiful as they are brave, and myself the first mon- 
arch in the universe.** But it won^d have been only 
by and with a parliament that he could have raised 
any supplies; and Charles the first might ha^e 
fangfat him the danger 6f attempting to reign' with- 
out one. Either his hundred thousand men would 
have mutinied for want of pay, or, if he had attempt- 
ed to support them oy unconMitutibnal measures^ 
his executioners might eventually be called upon to 
perform a tragedy in which this adventurous moh- 
arcli himself, might have been under the awkward 
neuessUy of performing the principal part. 

LXXXIX. 

There are a vast number of easy, pliable, good na- 
tnred human exftletivesin .the world, who are just 
what (be world Chooses to make them ; they glitter 
without pride, and are. .affable Without humility; 
they sin. without enjoyment and (iray without de- 
▼oiion ; they, are charitable, not to'benefil.tbe poor, 
but to court the rich ; profligate without passion, 
they are debauchees to please others, and to punish 
themselves. — Thus a youth without fire, is followed 
by an old age without exf>erience. and they continue 
te float dowi n the tide of time, as circuMistances or 
chance may dietate, divided between Ood and 
the world) and serving both, but rewarded by net* 
ther. 

XC. 

inthi^cdifcurity pf itOraiMiit* uaid tbo sqalid 
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poverty and reyoUing privations, of a coftag.e, it lias 
often been my lot to witness scenes of magnanTmity 
and self denial, as much beyond the belief, as the 
practice of the great ; an heroism borrowing no sup- 
port, either from the gaze of the many or the admi- 
ration oYt lie few, yet flourishing amidst ruins, and 
oil the confines of the grave ; a spectacle as stupend- 
oils in the inoral world, as the Falls of Niagara, in 
the natural ; and. like that mighty cataract) doomed 
t^ display its grandeur, only where there are no eyes 
to appreciate its magnificence. 

XCI. 

Lady, Mary Wortly Montague observed, that in 
the whole course of her long and extensive travels) 
she had found but two sorts of aeople, men and wo' 
men. This simple remark wets founded on no small 
knowledge of human nature ; but, we might add, 
that even this distinction, narrow, as it is, is now 
gradually disappearing ; for some of our beaus aire 
imitatinglhe women, in every thing that is little, and 
some of ouv women are imitating the men in every 
thing that is great. 

Miss Edgeworth and Madame de Stael> have pro- 
ved that there is no six in style ; and Madame La 
Roche Jscqaellne and the DadhesB d'Angoulemey 
have proved that there is no sex in courage. B^r* 
barous or refilled,' in rags or in ruffles^ at St. Giles' or 
St. James', covered with the skins of quadrupeds, or 
the costly entrails of an insect, toe are in essentials 
the same. We pursue the same goods^and fly the 
same evils ; we loathe and love, and hope and fear 
fronk causes that differ little in themselves, but only 
in their circumstances and modifications* Hence it 
happens, that the irony of Lucian, the discrimina* 
tions of Theophrastus, the strength of Juvenal f and 
the wit of Horace, are felt and relished alilEe by 
those who have inhaled the clear air of the Partbeon, 
the skies of Italy, or the fogs of London ; aa4 have 
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been alike admired on (be banlcs of tlie Meii8sas,the 
Tiber; or the Thames. A Sc'otcb highlander was ta- 
ken prisoner by ■ tribe, of Indians, bi» lifp was about 
to be sacrificed) when the chief adopted him as his 
son. They carried him into the interior; he 
learnt their langaage, assunicd their habits, and be- 
came sicilfol in I he use of (heir arms After a it^asoni 
the same tribe began (heirroute to join the French 
army, at that time opposed to the English. It was 
necessary to pass near to the Englbh lines during 
the night. Very early in the morning, and It was 
spring, the old chief roused the young highlander 
from his repose ; hetookhiro to an emimence and 
pointed out to him (he tents of his countrymen. 
The old man appeared to be dreadfully agitated, and 
there was a keen restlessness in his eye. After a 
pause ; *' I lost,'* said be, *' ray on/^ son, In the bat- 
tle with your nation ; are you (he only son of your 
father ? and do you think (bat your father is yet 
aliye ?** The young man replied, I am the opiy sou 
of my father, and hope that my father is yet alive?' 
Tbey slood close to a beautiful magnolio in fuU blos- 
som I be prospect was grand and eHcbaiitiiig, and 
all its charms were crowned by the sun, uhich had 
foflv emerged from the horizon. The old chfef 
lookioa 8teadfa.stl^ at his companion^ exclaimed, 
** Let thjr heart rejoice at the beauty of the scene' 
tpwieiiua desert ; but you are free, return to your 
countrymen, revisit your father, that he may again 
lejoice, when he sees the sun rise in the morning 
and the trees blossom in the spring !" 

XCIl. 

False reasoners are of(en best confuted by giving 
them the full swing of their own absurdities. Some 
elements- may be compared to wheels, where half 
aCurn will pot every thing upside down that Is at- 
tached to tneir peripheriea: but if we complete tb^ 
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oircle, all things will be jast where Wft fonnd them. 
Hence it is oommen to say, 4hat argatneat? that 
pfoVe too ittoch) prove nothiog. .1 once heard a 
fentlemsn affirm, that all mankind were governed 
By a strong and overruling inflaence'i which deter- 
mined all their actions, and over which they had no 
ffontrool ; and the inference deducible from such a 
position, was, that there was no distinction be- 
tweteh virtue or vice. Now,, let us give this 
mode of reasoning full play. > A murderer is brought 
before a judge, and setis up this st<rongand overrul- 
ing propensity as ajustification of his crime. Now, 
thejud^e, even if he admitted the plea, must on 
the criminal's own showing, condeiBn him to 
death. He would thus address the prisoner ;. you 
had a strong propensity to commit a murder, and 
this, yoM -say, must do away the guilt of vour 
crime; but / have. a strong propensity to nang 
you for it, and this, / say, must also 'do away tli« 
Kiiiltof your punishment. 

xcni. 

Men of great -and shining qualities do not al- 
ways succeed in life ; but the fault lies naore of- 
ten in themselves than in others. Doctor John- 
son was pronounced to be an impriducible man, 
by a courtier; and Dr, Watson* was termed an 
impracticable man by a kin^. . A ship may be 
well equipped^ both as to sails and as to 'guns, 
but if she be destitute both of ballast and ofrud* 
der, she- can^ neither fight with effect nor fly with 
adroitness ; and she must strike to a vessel less 
strong, but more manageable ; and so it is with 
men ; they may have the gifts both of talent and 
of wit, but'ttiuess they have also prudence and 
Judgment to dictate the wh^n, the where, and 
|he hoW} those gifts are .to be exerted, the pos- 
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sessors of tfaem wifl be doomed to conquer ontr 
where noffaiBg is (o be gained} but to be defeated^ 
where ev^ry thing is to be lost ; they wifl be oatdone 
by many men of less brilliant> bat more convertible 
qualifications, and whose strength, in one point, is 
■ot counterbalanced by any disproporlTon ra anoth- 
er. Disappointed men, who think they have talent9» 
and who hint that their talents have not been pro- 
perly rewarded, usually finish their career by writing 
their own history; but in detaiiine their mufortuMt, 
they only let uainto the secret of (heir mMfoiex; an d, 
in accusing their patrons of blindoess) make it ap- 
pear' that they ought ralher to have accused them of 
sagacity ; since it would seem that they saw totf 
muchf rather than too little; namely, that second* 
nite performances were too often made the foun- 
dation of first-rate pretensions. Disappointed ihetty 
ia attempting to make us weep at the injustice of 
one patron^ or the ingratitude ofanpther, only paake 
us smile at their own denial of self-importance whicli. 
they hme, and at their.assumption of a philosophic 
iadiflerence which they have not, 

XCIV. 

^ Love may exist without jealousyt although this is 
rare; but jealousy may exist without love, and this 
is common: for jealousy can feed on that which is 
bitter, nt> less th^n on that which is sweet, and is 
soslained by pride, as often as by. affection. 

XCV. 

There are three modes oY bearing the ills of life ; 
by indifference, which is the most common >bv phi- 
losophy, which is the most ostentatious; and bv re^ 
Figion, which is the most effectual. It has neen 
acutely said, that *' philosophy readily triumphs over 
pdtt Of future ewiUj but that present etnls triumph otef 
phUosophyy Philosophy is a goddess, whose head 
iodeea is ia heaveDi but whose feet are upon eartf- 
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sbe attempU more than she accomplished, and pro- 
mises more than she performs; she can teach us to 
Aem* of the calamities of others with magnanimity; 
bat it is religion only that can teach us to bear our 
own with resignation. * 

XCVI. 

There are some francis so well conducted, that It 
wbuid he siupidity not \o he deceived by thpm. A 
Wise man, therefore, ma^^ be duped as well as a fool ; 
but the fool publishes the triumph of his deceiver: ^ 
the wise man is xHent, and denies that triumph to an 
enemy which he would hardly concede to a friend ; 
a triumph that proclaims his own defeats . 

\: * xcvii. 

The true motives of our actiojas, like the real 
pipes of an organ, are usually concealed. But the 
l^ilded and the, hollow prete&t is pompously placed 
in the front of show. 

XCVIII. 

An act, by which we make one- friend, abd one 
enemy, is a losing game ; because revenge fs a much 
stronger principle than gratitude. 

- XCIX. 

Our minds are as different as our facfs ; we are all 
travelling to one destination — happiness; but oone 
are going by the same road. ' 

C. 

A King oY England hi^s an interest in preservini^ 
the freedom of the press, because it is his interest to 
know the true state of the nation, which the cour- 
tiers would fain conceal, but of which a freii press 
aloue can inform him. 

CI. 

Bigotry murders religiooi to frighten fools with 
herc;ho9t. 
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CII. 

The wisest mail may be wiser to-day than be wbb 
yesterday > and tb-morrow than be is today. Total 
freedom from change would imply total freedoni 
from error,; bat this- is the prerogative of Omnis- 
cience alone. The wcirld, however, are very censor!* 
oa> and will hardly give a mao credit for simplicity 
and singleness of heart, who is not only in Ihehahit of 
changing bis opinions, but. also of biHerinfr his for* 
tones by every change Butler, in bid imA manner^ 
has ridicul' d this tergiverration, by asking: 

<* Wha* Miakes all doctruies plain and clear? 
Aboiil two huiiidrti; |>oiiiiiJs)i year. 
An ' .hat iva? proved cjiiitf plnin bernre, 
Proved falae agaio ;->two hundred more.'* 

When, indeed, we dismiss our uld opinions, and 
embrace iiew ones, at the expense of worldly profit 
and advantage, there may be some who will doubf 
of onr discernment, but there wdl be none who will 
impeach our lineerity He that adopts new opiniona 
at the expeiAe of every worldly comfort, gives proof 
of an integrity, differing only in degree, from that 
of him wl;o clings to old ones at the hazard of every 
danger. I his latter effort of integrity has been de-> 
scribed by Butler, in a manner which proves that 
sabiimity and wit are not invariably discoaneptedt 

« For loyalty is itill.the 8ame 

?1iether it i% in or loce the game ; 
rue n% the dial to the sun, 
Altfaough it he acti<hined upon. 

Therefore, when men of admitted talent, and of 
high consideration, come over to truth, it is always 
better, both for their own and future times, that they 
ihoald come over unto her, for herself mlone; that 
they sbofild embcace her as a naked andunportioneti 
i^irgiOy an '* Indotata VirgOt*' most adorned when 
deprived of all extrinsic adornment, and most beau- 
tiful- when she has nothing but herself to bestow. 
Buty In the civil, ao less than in the ecelesiasti''''* 
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horiisoD, there will ever be some wandering stars, 
whose phases we may predict, and whose aspects 
we may calcalate, because we know the two forces 
that regulate their motions ; they are the love of 
profit and the love of praise ; but, as these two 
powers hap^n to be equal and contrary, the career 
bf all bodies, under their joint influence, must be that 
of a diagonal between the two. A certain non con- 
formist having accepted of a ri6h benefice, wished 
to justify himself to his friend: he invited him to 
dinner on a certain day^ 'and added, that he would 
then shpw him eight satisfactory reasons fo; his ter- 
giversation. His friend came, and on his refusing 
to sit down until he had produced his eight reasons, 
our host pointed to the dinner table, which was gar- 
nisb^d by a wife and seven ^children.* Another, oo 
a similar occasion, attempted to exculpate himself 
by saying, "u;e must livcy*^ Dr Johnson would 
have replied, << I see no absolute necessity for that.** 
But if we admit this necessity, it might be answered 
by another, — thcU we must tilso die, 

cm. 

* 

We hate some persons because we do not know 
them ; and we will not know them, because we hate 
tiiem. Those friendships that succeed to such aver- 
sions are usually firm, for those qualities must be 
sterling that could not only gain our hearts, but con- 
quer oar prejudices. But the misfortune is, that we 
eeitry these prejudices Into things far more serioiw 
than our friendships. Thus, there are truths which 
some men despise, because they have not examined, 
and which they will not examine,, because ibey de»< 
pise. There is one single instancy on record, where 
this kind of prejudice was overcome by a miracle; 
— but the age of miracles is past, whUe th^t of preju* 
dice remains. 

CIV, 

The Bwkwardoess and embarsssment which all 
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UbI on beginniag to write, when thejr ihenuehe§ are 
the tfaeme, ^ugbtto serve as a hint toautiiors, that 
self is a subject, they ought very rarely to descaol 
upon. It is extremely easy to be as egotistical as 
Montaigne, and as conceited, as Rousseau ; bttt it is 
extremely difficuJt to be as entertaining as the ooe, or 
as eloquent as tbej>ther. 

CV. , 

Men whose^renutation stands deservedly high, as 
writers, have often miserably faded as spealters : 
their pens seem to have been enriched at (he expense 
of their tongues. Addison and Gibbon attempted 
oratory in the senate, only to fail. *' The good speak- 
ers;' says Gibbon, '^JUled me with despair; the bad 
onesf vnth apprehenmn." And in more modern 
tiuies, the powerful depicter of Hai'old, and the ele- 
glint biographer of Leo, have both failed in oratory j 
l^e capital of the former is so great, in many things, 
that he can afford to fail in one. But, to return^ 
many reasons might be offered to reconcile thai con- 
tradiction .which my subject seems to involve la 
the first place, those talents that constitute a fin'b 
writer, are more distinct from those that constitute 
ao orator, than might be at first supposed : I admit 
that they may be sometimes accidentally, but nev« 
er necessarily combined, — That the qualifications for 
writing and those for eloquence, are in many points 
distinct, would af pear from the converse of the 
proposition, for there have been many fine speakers 
who have proved themselves bad- writers. There is 
|Ood ground for believing that Mr. Pitt would not 
iave shone as an author; and the attempt of Mr. 
Fox in that arena, has added nothing to his celebri* 
ty. Abstracticfn of thought, seclusion from popular 
lumalt, occasional retirement to the study, a diffi- 
dence in our own opinions, a deference to those of 
other men, a sensibility that feels every thing, a hu- 
mility Uiat arogates'nothing} are necessary qualifiep 
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tioQS for a writer; but their very opposites. would 
perhaps be preferred by an orator. He that tias spent 
mncb of his time in a study, will seldom he collect- 
ed enough to think in a crowd, or confident enough 
to talk in one. We may also add, that mistakes of 
the pen in the study, may be committed without pub> 
licity, and rectified witiiout bumitiation. But mis- 
takes of the tongue, comniitted in the senate, never 
escape with impunity * Fugit irrevocabilt vfrbum,** 
Eloquence, to produce her full effect, should start 
from the head of ihe orator, as^ Pallas from the braia 
of Jove, completely armed |ind equipped. Diffi- 
dence, therefore, which is so able a mentor to the 
writer, would prove a dangerous consel tor for the 
orator As writers, ibe most timid may boggle twen- 
ty times in a day with their pen ; and Jt is their own 
fault if it be known even to their vailet ; but| as ora- 
tors, if they chance to boggle once with their 
tongue, the detection is as public as the delinquency ; 
the punishment is irremissible, and immediately fol- 
lows the offence. It is the knowledge and the fear 
of this, that destroys their eloquence as orators, who 
have senijibiiity and taste for w< iting, but ueither co\- 
lectedness nor confidence for speaking ; for fear not 
only magnifies difficulties but diminishes our power 
to overcome them, and tbus doubly debiliiatca her 
victims But another cause of their deficiency a9 
orators, who have shone as writers, is this, male 
ruunisua;'* they know they have a character to sup** 
port, by their tongue, which they have previoosijr 
gained by their pen. They rise determined to at- 
tempt more than other men, and for that very reason 
they affect less, and doubly disappoint their hearers. 
They miss of that which is clear and obvious, and 
appropriate, in a laboured search after that which is 
far f^ched, recondite, and refined ; like him that 
would fain give us better bread than can be madeof 
wheat. Affectation is the cause of this error, dis* 
^sX itStCOose^aencesy and disgrace its^piini^hmeAt* 
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CVf. 

Sensibility wotHd be a good portresS) if sbe had 
bat one hand; with her right she openis the door to 
pleasure, but with her left to pain. 

CVII. 

It would be most lamentable jf the good things of 
(his world .were rendered either more valuable, or 
more lasting ; for, despicable as they already are, too 
many are found eager to purchase them, even at the , 
price of their souls ! < 

CVIIF. 

Hope is a prodigal young heir, and Experience is 
his banker ; but his drafts are seldom honoured, since 
there is often a hea^ balance against him, because 
he draws largely on a small capital, is not yet ia 
possession, and if he were, would die. 

CIX. 

We might perhaps with truth affirm, that all na- 
tions do at all times, enjoy exactly as much liberty ^ 
as (hey deserve, and no more. But it is evident this 
observation applies only to those nations that are 
strong enough to maintain their independence; be- 
cause a counti7 may be overwhelmeo by a powerful 
nefghbour, as Greece by Turkey, Italy by France ; or 
a state may be made the victim of a combination of 
other states, as Poland, or Saxony, or Genoa ; and 
it is not meant to affirm that all of these enjoy as 
much liberty as they deserve ; for nations, as well 
as individuals, are not exempted from some evils, 
for the causes of which they cannot justly accuse 
themselves. But if we return to our Urbt position, 
we might perhaps with truth affirm, that France, in 
the commencement of her revolution, was joo mad, 
that during the reign of terror she was too cowardly , 
and under the despotism of Pfapoleon, too ambi- 
tious to be worthy of io great a blessing as Ubartv 

I 
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She 18 new gradoallv beconjiDs more ratipnal, and; 
in the same proportion,, more firee. Of some of the 
other nations of Europe, we might observe that Poff« 
tugal and Spain are too ignorant and bigoted for free- 
dom^ ^* populus valt decipi ;" that Russia Is too bar- 
barous ; and "turkey, in allwnmU, t0b debased, and 
too brutalized to d%!erve to oe free : for as the physi- 
cally blind can have no light, so the intellectually 
blind can have no'tiberty \ (iermany, in as much as 
she teems to merit freedom the most, will probably 
first attain it ; buiruithy astamnation ; for power uses 
the dungeon, when despair uses the dagger. In Eng- 
land, we enjoy quite as much liberty as we-are 
worthy, or capable of, if we consider the strong .and 
deep ramifications of that corruption that pervades 
us. It is a corruption not restricted to the represen- 
tative, but commencing with the constituent; and 
if the people are sold by others, it is because they 
have first sold themselves. If mercy is doubly bless- 
ed, corruption is doubly cursed ; cursed be it, then, 
))oth ** in him thai gives aifid in him that lakes" for no 
man f^Us without a stumbling block, nor ytelcb 
without a tempter. In conformation of what has 
been advanced above, we mi|;bt also add, that- all 
national benefits, of which liberty is the greatest, 
form as complete and visible a part of God's moral 
administration already begun, as those blessings that 
are particular and individual ; we might even say 
that the former are more promptly and punctually 
bestowed than the UUler; oecause nations, in their 
national capacity, can eiist only on earth ; and, 
therefore, it is on earth alone that as nations they 
can be punished or rewarded; but individuals will 
exist in another state, and in that they will meet a 
full and final retribution. It is a moral obligation, 
therefore, on nations, to defend their freedom, and 
by defending, to deserve it. Noble minds, when 
itmggling for their liberties, often save thenselveff 
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hf'ihelr finnness, and al way* Inspire Qlhers hj 
their esaiDj>le. Therefore the reign of terror to 
which France submitted) has been more jastly term* 
ed " the reign of cowardice" One knows not which 
most to execrate ; the nation that could submit to suf- 
fer- such atrocities, or that low and bipod thirsty 
demagoguis that could inflict them. France, i£l suc- 
cumbing to such a wretch as Robespierre, exhibited 
not ber 'patience, but her pusillanimity. I have read 
of a King of Spainj» who having inadvertently ex- 
pressed some compassion for one of the victims at 
an auto de fct was condemned to lose one quart of 
bis blood, which the inquisitor-general msisted 
should be publicly burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, in the great square of Madrid. Here 
ag^in, we knew not which taiost to despise, the 
monarch that could submit to such a sentence, or 
the proud priest ths^t could pronounce it ; and the 
most galling of all fetters, those r| vetted by superstt- 
tVoQ, well befitted that people, that could tamely be- 
hold such an insult. ofiBftred to their king. This tbea 
seems to be the upshot of what has befen advanced, 
that liberty is the highest liUssing that a nation can em- 
joy; that it must be first deserved befbre it can be tn- 
joifed, and that it is the truest interest of the prince, no 
less than of the people^ to employ qlljust and honest 
means that it may be both deserved and enjoyed. But 
as civil liberty is the greatest blessing, so civil dis- 
cord is the greatest cure that can befall a nation ; 
and a people should be as cautious of straining their 
privilege^ as a prince his prerogative ; for the true 
^frieiid of both knows that either, if they submit to 
encroachments to-day, are only preparing for them- 
selves greater evils tor to-morrow,— humiliation or 
resntance. But as cortruption cannot thrive where 
none will submit to be corrupted, so also oppres- 
sion cannot prosper, where none will subnait to be 
eDslaved. Borne had ceased to be t^nanied by fto- 
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mans, or Nero would not have dareil to ftmuse bim- 
self with bis fiddle, nor Caligula with bis horse. 

ex. 

There are many books written by many men, 
from which two truths only are discoverable by the 
readers; namely that the writers thereof wanted 
'two things — principle and preferment. 

CXI 

Pride, like the magnet, constantly points to one 
object, self; but, uplike the magnet, it has no attract- 
ive pole, but at all points repels. 

CXIL 

Men are born with two eyes, but with one tongue, 
in order that they should see twice as much as uey 
say; but, from their conduct one would suppose 
that they were born with (wo tongues and Oi^e eye ; 
for those talk the most who have observed the least, 
and obtrude their remarks upon every thing, who 
liave seen into nothing. 

CXIII. 

Reform is a good, renlete with paradox ; it is a 
cathartic which' our political quacks, like our medi- 
cal, recommend to others, but will not take them- 
selves; his admired by all who cannot effect it, and 
abused by all who can ; it is thought pregnant with 
danger, for all time (hat is present, but would have 
been extremely profitable for that which is past, and 
will be highly salutary for that which is to come; 
therefore it has been thotjght expedient for all ad- 
ministrations which have been, or that will be, but 
-by any particular one which is, it is considered, iika 
Scotch grapes, to be very seldom ripe, aud by the 
time it is so, to be ^ite out of season. 

CXIV. 

As in literature we shall find few things that are 
true, and some things that are new, but very few 
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things that are both trae and new; so also in life, 
we shall find some men that are great, and some 
that are good, but very few men that are both great 
' and good ; *^ Hie labor, hoe opus tst" 

cxv. 

It 19 not so difficult a task to plant new truths, as 
to .root out old errors ; for there is this paradox In 
menj they run after that which is new, but are pre- 
judiced in favour of that which is old. Home Tdoke 
obt£iined a double triumph over the Hermes of Mn 
Harris, for he not only extirpated old Wror?, but 
planted new truths in their place. He came to the 
" Torvip Jheoghita" as the settler to an uncultivated 
tract. He foutid the soil as dark with error, and as 
stobborn with- prejudice, as that of the forest with 
trees and with roots ; he had to clear before he could 
caltivatei and to smooth before he could bow.* 

CXVI. 

Theory is worth but little, unless it canexplaio its 

; own phenomena, and it must effect this without con* 

' tradicting itself; therefore, the facts are sometimes 

I assimilated to the theory, rather than the theory to 

I the fads. Most theorists may be compared to the 

grandfather of the Great Frederick, who was wont 

(o amuse himself, during his fits of thegoutj by 

* Ttii« geotlemao's political principlet were loo violent and 
too gloomy ; but all parties will give their sufTrages to the bril- 
liance of bis talent*!, aod his gramraatieal labonra cannot be ap- 
preciated too highly. An English Dtctiooary from such bandi 
^^"^uld IiAve been indeed a treasure. I hare etsewbere observed, 
tttat we put up with Johnson** Dictionary for want of a better 
*s a niaf government is better than a state of total confusion. 
Ur. Johnson reversed ihe sneer passed uponiexi€ographera,for 
l>c is more Often wrong io bis comprehehiion of ooe word than of 
iffoput together* But when we consider that the ** Diversions 
^'''Purley" proceeded from the same pen that beat Junius, at 
iih own weapons, we then know not which roost to admire, the 
author's knowledge of single words, or of words put together. 
The critics could not quite forget his politics iu their apprecia- 
t J'>T of his powers, and there were some who would have-oroke' 
:ii» bead, if they could have done it without exposing his bralr 
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painting Hkeneases ofliis grenadiers; if the picture 
did not happen to resemble the grenadier^ be set- 
tled the matter by painting the |[renadier to llie-pic- 
tore. To change the illustradonr we might sa}', 
that theories may be admired for the ingenuity that 
has been displayed in buUdtne them ; but they are 
better for a lodging than a habitation, because the 
scaffolding is often stronger than the house, and the 
prospects continually liable to be built out by some 
opposite speculator; neither are these structures 
very safe in stormy weather, and are in need of con* 
stent repair, which can never be accomplbhed with- 
out much trouble, and always at a great expense of 
truth, or modem theorists, Gall and SpurhfEeim 
are too ridiculous even to be laughed at; we admire 
Locke and Hartley tor the profundity and ingenuity 
•f their illustrations ; and Lavater for his plausibility ; 
bjit none of them for their solidity, hpcket how- 
ever, was an exception to this paradox so generalfy 
to be observed in theorists, who, like Lord Mont- 
boddo, are the most credulous of men with respect 
to what confirms theory, but perfect infidels as to 
any facts that op|)ose it; Mr. Locke, I believe, had 
no opinions whieh he would not most readily ex- 
change -for truth. • A traveller showed Lavater two 
Eortraits; the one of a highwayman, who had been 
roken upon a wheel, the other was the portrait of 
Kant, the. philosopher ; he was desired (o distinf uisli 
between them. Lavater took up the portrait of the 
higkwatflnan, after attentively considering it for 
some time/ << Here," says he, " yfe have the tru« 
philosopher, here is penetration in the eye, and in- 
flection in the forehead ; here. is cause and there is 
efifect; here is combination, thece is distinction; 
synthetic lips! and analytic nose:" Then lurnini; 
to the nortraitof tbe/}/it/0<o/>Aer, he exclaims, ** The 
ealm thinking villiain is so well expressed, and so 
strongly marked in this countenance, that it needs 
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BO coB&ment." This anecdote Kant used to tell 
with great glee. Dr. Darwin informs us, that the^ 
feason why the bosom of a beautiful woman is «i» 
object of sdck peculiar delight, arises from hence; 
that all our first pleasurable sensations of warmth, 
sustenance, and repose are derived from this intet- 
* estiog .source. This theory had a fair run, until 
some one happened to reply, that all who were 
brought up by hand, had derived their first /^/eaniro- 
blt tennUians from a very different source, and yet 
that not one of all these had ever been known, to 
evince any very rapturous or amatory emotions at 
the sight of a toQoden spoon f ! 

CXVJ. 

It is better to be laughed at, than ruined ; better 
to have a wife, who, like Martail's Mamurra, cheap" 
ens every thing, and buys nothing, than to be im- 
poverished by one whose vanity will purchase every 
thing, but whose pride will cheapen nothing. 

CXVII. 

He that can charm a whole company by singing, 
and at the age of thirty has no cause to regret so 
dangerous a gift, is a very extraordinary, and, I 
may add, a very fortunate man. 

CXVIII. 

Those characters, who, like Ventidius, spring 
from the ver}r drees of society, 'and going through 
every gradation ot life, continue, like him to rise 
with every change, and who never quit a single step 
fn the ladder, except it be to gain a higher one, these 
men are superior t6 fortune, and know how to en- 
Jo^ her caresses without being the slaves of ber ca- 
price. But those with whom she can ooioplete the 
circle^ whom she can elevate from the lowest sta- 
tiona Into the highest, detrude them agaioi and lastly 
leave them where she foand them, these are the 
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roiurierSf that only serve to make her sport ; they 
are her iniines, and her paotomimeS) her harlequius, 
and her buffoons^ 

CXIX. 

In answering an opponent, arrange your ideas, 
but not your words : consider in what points, 
things that resemble difier, and in what (hose 
things' that differ, resemble; reply with wit to 
gravity,* and with gravity to wit j make a full 
. concession to your adversary, and give him eve- 
ry credit for those arguments you know you can 
answer, and slur over those you feel you cannot; 
bat above all, if he has- the privilege of making his 
reply, take especial care that the strongest thing 
you hav9 to urge is the last. He must imutediately 
get up and say something, and if he be not previous- 
ly prepared with an answer to your last argument, 
he will infallibly be boggled, for very few possess 
that remarkable talent ofCharles Fox, who could 
talk on one thing, and at the same tinte think of 
another. 

cxx. 

A great mind may change its objects, but it can- 
not relinquish them ; it must have something to pur- 
sue : Variety 'is its relaxation, and amusement its 
repose. 

CXXI. 

Our verv beit friends have a tincture of jealousy 
even in tiieir friendship; and when they hear ui 
pmised by others, will ascribe it to siniBter and ia« 
(erested motives, if they can. 

CXXII. 

That historian whp would describe a favourite, 
character as faultless, raises another at the eipense* 

* See Hamilton** parliaiaentsry Losic. 
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of himself. Zftuxis made five virgins cODfribate 
their charms to his single picture of Helen ; and it 
is as vain for the moralist to look for perfection in 
the Ddind) as for the painter to expect to find it in the 
body. In fact, the sad realities of life give .us no 
great cause to be proud, either of our minds or of 
our bodies ; but we can •conceive in both the pos« 
sibility of much greater excellence than exists. The 
statue of the Belvidere Apollo is quite as likely to be 
married; as he that will have no wife until he can 
discover a woman that equals the Venus of Cleo- 
menes. 

cxxin. 

Always suspect a man who affects great softness 
of manner, an unruffled evenenss of temper, and an 
enunciation studied, slow, and deliberate. These 
things are all unnatural, and bespeak a degree of 
mental discipline into which he that has no purpo- 
ses of craft or design to answer, cannot submit to 
drill himself. The most successful knaves are usual- 
ly of this description, as s'niooth as razors dipped in 
oil, and as sharp. — They affect the innocence of the 
dove, which they have not, inord^r to hide the cuiu 
Diag o( the serpent, which they have. 

CXXIV. 

Laboured letters, written like those of Pope, v6t 
apparently in all the ease of private confidence, but 
which the writer meant one day to publish, may be 
compare., to that dishabille in which a beauty would 
wish vou to believe, you have surprised her, after 
spending three hours at her toilette. 

. cxxv. 

That country where the clergy have the most in- 
ifnence,. and use it with the most moderation, is 
JStogland. 



\ 
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CXXVI. 

The most ridiculous of all animals is a proud priest ; 
he cannot use his own tools without catting his own 
fingers. 

cxxvri. 

He that will have no books but those that are 
scarce, evinees about. a» correct a taste in literatur e 
as he would do in friendship, who would have no 
friends but those whom all the rest 'of the world 
have sent to Coventry. 

CXXVFII. 

To excel others is a proof of talent ; but to know 
xohen to eonceal .that superiority, is a greater proof 
of prudence. The celebrated orator Domitius Afer", 
when attacked ma set speech by Caligula, made no 
reply, affecting to be entirely overcome by the re- 
sbtless eloquence of the tyrant. Had he replied, he 
Would certainly have conquered, and as certainty 
have' died ; but he wisely preferred a defeat that 
fitved his life, to a victory that would have cost it. 

. CXXIX. 

It proceeds rather from revenge ihan malice, 
when we hear a man affirm, that all the world are 
l^naves. For before a man draws this conclusion of 
(he- world, the world has usually anticipated him, 
and concluded all this of him who makes the obser- 
vation. Such men may be compared to Brothers 
the prophet J who, on being asked how he eame tp 
be clapped up into Bedlam, replied, I and the world 
happened to nave a slight difference of opinion; (he 
world said I was mad, and I said the world was 
mad; I was otU»vot€d, and here I am. ~ 

cxxx. 

Villains are usually the worst casuists, and rnsh 
Into greater erimes to avoid less. Henry the eighth 
committed murder to avoid the imputation of adol- 
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(ery ; and in our times, those wbocommH the latter 
crime attefiipt to wash off the stain of seducing the 
wife, by flignifyiog their readiness to ihooi the h%u» 
handj 

CXXXI- 

Verjr'lpre'at personages are not likely to ibrm very 
just estiiBBtes either.of others or of themselves ; their 
knowledge of themselves is obscured by the flatteiy 
of others ; their knowledge of others is equally cloud- 
ed by circumstances peculiar to themselves. For 
in the presence of the gri^at, the modest are sure %o 
suffer ifom too ibuch diffidence, and the confident 
from too much display. Sir Robert Walpole has 
affirmed, that the^ greatest difficulty he eiperienced 
in finding out others, was the necessity which his 
high situation imposed upon bim, of concealing, 
himself. Great men, however, are, m one respect,, 
to be blamed, and, in another, to be pitied. They 
are to be blamed for bestowing their rewards on the 
servUe, while tbey give the independent only their 
praut They are to be pitied, iu as much as tbey 
ctfh'only view things through the moral obfnscation 
of flattery, which, like the telescope can diminish 
at one end and magnify at the other And hence, 
it happens, that this vice, though it may be reward- 
ed for a time, usually meets with its punishment in 
the end. For the sycophant begins by treating his 
patron as something more than a man, and the pa* 
Iron very naturally finishes, by treating the syco- 
phant as eomething less. 

CXXXII. 

^ I think it is Warburton who draws a very just dis- 
tinction between i man of true greatness, end a 
mediocrist. '' If," says he, *' you want (o reeom- 
niend yourself to the former, take care that be quits 
your society with a good opinion ^fyou; if your 
object is 1o please the latter, take care that he leave'- 
you with a good opinion of himself." 
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cxxxni. - 

The most notorious swindler iias not ashamed so 
many aames as self love, nor is so much ashamed 
of his own. She calls herself patriotism? when at 
the jiame time she is rejoicing at just as much ca- 
lamity to her native country, as will introduce her- 
self into power, and expel her rivals. Doddington> 
who may be termed one of her'darline sops, con- 
fesses in his Diary, that the source of aij oppositton 
is re.sentmenti or interest, a resolution to pull down 
those who have. offended us, without considering 
consequences; a steady and unvarying attention to 
propose every thing that is specious, but impracti- 
cable ; to depreciate every thing that is blameless ; to 
eiaggerate every thing that is blaraeable, until the 
people desire, and the crown consents, to dismis 
those that are in Qffice, and to admit those that are 
but There are some patriots of the present day, 
who would find it as difficult to imitate Sheridan in 
his principles, as they would in his wit; and his no- 
ble conduct 'during the mutiny at the Nore, will 
cover a multitude of sins. Thevt are moments when 
all minor considerations ought to yield to the pub- 
lic safety, *y Cavendvm est de qiUd damni capiat J^ 
publica." And the opposition of this, or any coun- 
try, might take an useful hint from what was observ- 
ed in the Roman senate. While a question was un- 
der debate, every one was at freedom to advance 
his objections, but the question being once deter- 
mined on; it became the acknowledged duty of eyery 
member to support the minority ; ** Q,uod pluribus 
pliouisstt eunclistiundum** 

CXXXIV. 

Pleasure is. to women what the sun is to the flow- 
er: If moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, 
and it improves; if immoderately, it withers,, etio- 
lates, and destroys. But the duties of domestic 
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)ife, exercised as (bey mast be fn retirement, and 
calling forth ail tbe sensibilities of (be fematp}. are 
perhaps as necessary to the foil developement of her 
cfaarmS) as the shade and the shower are to the rose, 
confirming its beauty and increasing its fragrance. 

cxxxv. 

If dissimulation is ever to be pardoned, it is tbat 
which men have recourse to, in order to obtain situ- 
ations, which may enlarge their sphere of general 
QsefoUiess, and afford the power of benefiting their 
cottofry, to those who roust have been olherwise 
contented only with the will.— Liberty was morft 
effectually befriended by the dissimulation of one 
Brutus, than by the dagger of the other. But such 
precedents are to be adopted but rarely, and more 
rarely to be advised. For a Cromwell is a much 
more common character than a Brutus; and many 
men who have gained power by an hypocrisy as 
gross as that of Pope Sixtus, have not used it hsuf so 
weU. This Pope, when Cardinal, counterfeited sick- 
ness, and all (be infirmities of age, so well asto dupe 
the whole conclave. His name was Montalto *, and 
on a division for the vacant apostolic chair^ he was 
elected as a stop-gap by both parties, under the idea 
that be could not possibly live out the vear. The 
moment he was chosen he threw away his crutches> 
and began to sing Te Deum with a much stronger 
voice than his electors bad bargayied for: ancl in- 
stead of walking with a tottering step, and a gait al- 
most bending to the earth, he began to walk nut only 
firm, but perfectly upright. On some one remark* 
ing to htm on this «udden change, he observed} 
while I was looking for the keys ofSt. Peter, it was 
necessary to stoop,. but, having found them, the case 
is altered. It is but justke to add, tbat he made a 
most excellent use of his authority and power ', and 
aitbongh some may have obtained the. papal chair 
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by less objectionable means, noaehaTe filled it with 
more etedit to themselves, and satisfaction to otiiers. 

CXXXVI. ' ' 

It basbeen -said, that to excel them inivit, isa 
thing the men find is the most difficult to pardon in 
women. This feeling, if it produce only emulation. 
Is right, if envy, it is wrong. For a high degree of 
inteBectual refinement in the female, is the surest 
pledge society can have for the improvement of the 
male. But wit in womanTis a jewel, .which, unlike 
all others, borrows lustre^m its setting, rather than 
bestows it; sin^ce nothing is so easy as to fancy a 
very beautiful woman extremely witty. Even Mad- 
am, de Stael admits that she discovered, that as she 
grew old, the men could not find out that wit in her 
at fifty, which she possessed at twenty -five ; and 
yet the external attractions of this lady were by no 
means.equal to those of her mind. 

CXXXVII. 

That politeness which we put on, in order to 
keep the assuming and the presumptuous at a pro- 
per distance, w^ill generally succeed. . But it some- 
times happens, that these obstructive characters are 
on such excellent terno^ with themd^elves that they 
put down^this very politeness to the score of their 
own great merits ana high pretensions, meeting the 
coldness of our reserve with a ridiculous condescen- 
sion of familiaaity, in order to set us at ease with 
ourselves. To a bystander few things are more 
amusing than the cross play, underplot, and final, 
eclaircissements, which tnis mistake invariably oc- 
casion. 

CXXXVIII. 

England, with a criminal code the mostbioodyy 
and a civil code the most expensive in Europe, can, 
uotwithstanding, boast of more happioes and free- 
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dom (han any other country under heaven. The 
I reason is, that despotism, and all its minor ramifica" 
! tions of discretionary power, lodged in the hands 
, oi individuals} is utterly unknown. The laws are 
I sapreoae. 

CXXXIX. 

The christian does not pray to be delivered from 
glory, but from vain* glory- He also Is ambitions 
of gtory> and a candidate for honour; but glory, 
in whose estimation ? honour, in whose judgment ? 
Not of those,, whose, censures can take nothing 
from his innocence; whose approbation can take 
nothing from his guilt; whose opinions are as fickle 
as their actions, and their lives as transitory as theij 
praise; who cannot search his heart, seeing that 
they are ignorant of their own. The Christian then 
seeks his glory in the estimation, and bis honour in 
the judgment of Him alone. Who, 

«* From the bright EpyretR where He sUs, 

*^ Hi^tbroned above all height, casta down his eye, 

** His own works, and man's works, at once to view»*' 

CXL. 

The great remora to any improvement in our civil 
code, IS the reduction that such reform must pro- 
duce in the revenue. The law's delays, bills ol re« 
^ival, rejoinder, and renewal, empty Ibe Stamp Of- 
fice of stamps, the pockets of plaintiff and defendant 
of their money , but unfortunately they fill the Ex- 
chequer. Some one has said, that injustice, if it be 
speMy, would, in certain cases, be more desirable 
than justice. If it be slow; and although we hear 
xnuch of the glorious uncertainty of the law, yet all 
-who have tried it will find, to their cost, that it can 
tMMat of two certainties, expense and delay. When 
M. see what strong temptations there are that govern- 
jpckent should sympathise with the judge, the judge 
ptrith the counsellor, and the counsellor with the at j 
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tpurney, in IhrowiDg every possible embarrusmeot 
ID the way of legal despatch and decision, and h hen I 
weigh the harable, but comparative insignificant in- 
terests of the mere plaintiff or defendant, against this 
combined array of talent} of influence) and power, I 
am no longer astonished at the prolongatioi^ of suitS) 
and I wonder otily at their termination.* 

CXLi. 

It has been asked, which are the greatest mindi, 
and to which do we owe the greatest reverence ? 
To those who, bv the powerful deductions of rea- 
son, and the well known suggestions of anakogy, 
have made profound discoveries in the sciences, as 
it were " a priori ;" or to those, who, by the pa- 
tient road oi experiment, and the subsequent im- 
provement of instruments, have brought these dis- 
coveries to perfection, as it were " a posttrioriy 
Who have rendered thajt certain which before was 
only conjectural, practical which was problem&tfca/, 
safe which was dangerous, and subservient which 

■ — — — ■ „_^ _ _ 

' * Mr. Jeremy Bentham conuders litigation a greet etil, aod 
deems it the height ofciuelty, to load a law-suit, wbiciiiiooe 
eviU with taxation, which ia abotber. It would he quite aa fair, 
li« thinks, tOLtax a man forbeini; ill, by enacting thai do physi- 
cian should write a prescriptiou without a stamp. Mf*. Pitt, on 
the contrary^ considered a law-suit a luxury, and held that, like 
other luxuries,. it oaght to be taxed. " Westmiaiter HaU," 
said be, ** is as open to any man as the London Tavern;*' to 
which 9ir. :<heridan replied, *' he (hat entered either without 
money, would nieet wita a very scurvy reception.*' Some will 
•ay thai the heaty expenses of law prevent the frequency of Jaw* 
suits, but the pracCice does not confirm the theory. Others wlUsay 
that they originate from men of obstinate and quarrelsome du- 
posttions, and that such ought to suffer for their folly. There 
would be some^thiag in this, provided it were not necessary for 
a wise man to take a shield, when a fool has taken a sword, 
Law-suiti, indeed, do generally originate with the obsUnate and 
the ignorant, but they do not end with theaB*, aii4 that lawyei 
was right who left ail his money to the support of an asylum foi 
fools and lunatics, sayiflg from such he got It; and to such he 
Mrould bequeath it. 
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was unmanageable. It would seeoi tbat the first 
class demand our adrairationi and the second ouir 
gratitude^ ^neca predicted another hemisphere, 
but Columbus presented us with it. He that) stand* 
iog on the shore, foretells, with truth, many of the; 
undiscovered treasures in the oceau 6f science^ evert 
before the vessel that is to navigate it can be fully 
equipped for the voyage, gives us a convincing proof 
of exalted wisdom, aiid of profound penetration. 
But he that builds the vessel of-experiment, and ac- 
tually navigates the wide ocean of science; who^ 
neither intimidated by the risk of failure nor the ex- 
pense of the outfit, realizes all that the other had 
only imagined, and returning laden with the stores 
of knowledge, communicates liberally that which 
he has >won so laudably, surely, the attainments of 
sach a man are as fully entitled to our gratitude, as 
the anticipations of the other to our admirat4ori. 
Sir^saac Newton predicted, that both water and 
the diamond would be found to have an inflamma- 
ble base) if ever they could be analyzed, a thing at 
that time Unaffected. He was led to this conclu- 
sion, by observing that all bodies possessed of high 
refractive powers, had an inflammable base, and 
wafer and the diamond have those powers in a higb 
degree. Subsequent experimentalists have succeed- 
ed in analysing both these substances : and pure 
carbon is the base of the diamond, and bydrosen^ 
(be most inflammable of all air8> is the base of the 
Water. . 

When Copemieus promulgated his planetary sys- 
teib, it was objected to itj thafMars and Venus ought 
to appear to us to be much greater at some periods 
tbaa at others, because they would be nearer to the 
earth by so many diameters j but no such diflerence 
was apparent. The objection was solid, and Coper- 
niciis modestly replied, " that it might be owing to 
Uie greatAe^ oC their distance." Telescopes were 
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discovered} and then it was found that he was right, 
and knowledge changed that into a oonfirmalion, 
which ignorance had iadvanced as an objection. 
Kant also, in modern fimes predicted by analogy, 
those planets beyond Saturn, which Herschell and 
others have now discovered by •observation. 'Karit 
had observed, that nature has no chasm in the links 
bj her operations ; that she acts not per saltum, but 
pedetentim it gradutinii and that the planetary world 
could not be made to approximate to, and, as it 
were^ shake hands with the cometary, unless there 
were some planets superior to Saturn, having their 
orbits still more eccentric, and filling thsit abyss of 
unoccupied space, which would otherwise exist he- 
tween the most eccentric of the planets, and the 
least eccentric of the comets. This was affirmed by 
Kant, before HerscheH's forty feet reflector was 
brought to prove by observation, whathe had antici- 
pated by analogy. But it is a mortifying truth, and 
ought to teach the wisest of us humility^ that many 
of the'most valuable discoveries have be^g the result 
of chance, rather than of contemplation/ and of ac- 
cident rather than of design. 

CXLII. 

Hypocrisy is a cruel stepmother, stt-'^^v^usia nov- 
erca" to the honest, whom she cheats of their birth- 
right, in order to confer it on knaves, to whom she 
is mdeed a mother. << Verily they havt their reward.'' ' 
Let them enjoy it, but not accuse the upright of an 
ignorance ^f the world, which might be more fairly 
retorted on the accoser. He that knowsa/il//e of 
the world, will admire it enough to fall down and 
worship it; but he that knows it most} wiU most 
despise it. " TinnU, inane est," 

CXLIU. 

Repartee is perfect, when it effects its purpose 
with a double^eage, Repartee !§ the highest order of 
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wit, as it bespeaks the coolest^ yet qnickest exer- 
cise of genius, at a moment when the passions are 
roused. Voltaire^ on hearing the name of Haller 
mentioned to him by an English traveller at Ferney» 
btnrst forth into n violent panegyric upon him; his 
visitor told him that such praise was most disinter- 
ested, for that fialler by no means spoke so highly 
of him. Well, well, '^tCimporU)' replied Voltaire, 
perhaps we are both mistaken. 

CXLIV. 

Fain may be said to follow pleasure as its sha- 
dow; but the misfortune is, that in this particular 
case, the substance belongs to the shadow, the emp- 
tiness to its cause. 

CXLV. 

By privileges, immunities, or prerogatives to give 
unlimited swing to the passions of individuals, and 
then to hope that they will restrain them, is about 
as reasonable as to expect that the tiger will spare 
the bart to browse upon the herbage. 

CXLVI. 

A man who knows the world, will not only make 
(he most of every thing he. does know, but of many 
things he does not know, and. will gain more credit 
\iy his adroit mode of hiding bis ignorance, than 
the pedant by his awkward attempt to exhibit hia 
eniaitiob. In Scotland, the *^jus et norma. loquendi" 
has made ir the fashion to pronounce the law term 
cnrSltor, curator. Lord Mansfield gravely corrected 
a certain Scotch barrister when in Court, repre- 
hending what appeared to English usage a false 
Cfuantity, by repeating, curator. Sir if you please. 
The I)arris1er immediately replied, I am happy to 
be corrected by so great an orator as your Lord- 
ship! 
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CXLVII. 

AmbitioB makes the same mistake concerning 
powef) that avarice makes concerning wealth : she 
t>egins by accumalating power> as a mean to hap- 
piness, and she finishes by continuing to accumulate 
it, as an end. Ambition is, in fact, the avarice of 
power, and happiness herself is soon sacrificed to 
that very lust of dominion which was first encoura- 
ged only as the best mode of obtaining it. Hyder, 
nke.|ilchard the third, was observed by one of bis 
mosf familiar i^mpanions, Gholaum Ali, to tftart 
frequently in hiiT sleep; he once took the liberty to 
ask this despot << of ivhat he had been dreaming?'* 
•* My friend," replied Hyder, ** the state of a beg- 
gar IS more d^liglitful thao my envied monarchy ; 
awake, they see no conspirators; asleep, they 
dream of no assassins." But ambition will indulge 
no other passions as her favourites, strli less will 
she bear with them as rivals ; but as her vassals, 
she can employ them, or dismiss them fit her vi\\ ; 
she is cold» because with her all is calculation ; she 
is systematic, because she makes every thing centre 
In herself; and she regards policy too much, \o 
have the slightest respect for persons. Cruelty or 
compassion, hatred or love, revenge or forbear* 
ance, are, to her votaries, instruments rather than 
influences, and means rather than motives. These 
passions form Indeed, the disturbing forces of weak- 
ar minds, not infrequently opposing their march, 
and impeding their progress; but ambition over- 
Fules these passions, and drawing them into the 
resistless sphere of her own attraction, she converts 
them into satellites, subservient to her career, and 
augmentative of her splendor.* And yet ambition 
has not so wide a horizon as some have supposed : 

* Svllaivaian exception to this rule, aiubitien in him ^a 
R'lkcrdinate U r^TCose. 
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It Is a borizon that embraced probabilities alwajB, 
bnt impossibilities never. 

Cromwell followed little eventst before he ven - 
tared to govern great ones', and Napoleon never 
sighed for the sceptre until he had gained the trunch- 
eon;, per dreamt of the imperial diadem^ until he 
bad first conquered a crown. — None of those who 
gaze at the height of a successful usurper, are moi9 
astonished at his sudden elevation) than be himself 
who' bas attained it ; but even he was led to it by- 
degrees, since no man aspires to that wbicji is entire- 
ly beyond his reach. Caligula was the only tyrant 
who w^8 ever suspected of longing for the moon; 
a proof of his madness, not of his ambition ; and ii 
little children are observed to cry for the moonlit 
is because they fancy they can touch it ; it is !i|^< 
yond their desire, the moment they have dl^covelf^ 
•d that it 18 beyond their reach. 

CLXVIII. 

Crbd will excuse our prayers for ourselves, when* 
ever we^re prevented from them, by being occu- 
pied by such good works as will entitle us to the 
prayers of others. 

CLXIX. 

Pride often miscalculates, and more often mis* 
conceives. The proud man places himself at a diso 
lance from other meTi ; seen through that distance, 
others perhaps appear little to him ; but he forgets 
that this very distance causes him to appear equal- 
ly little to others. 

CL. 

The truly great consider first, how they may gain 
the approbation of God ; and secondly, that of their 
own conscience ; having done (his, they would 
then willingly conciliate the good opinion of their 
feilow-men. But the truly little reverse the tbing; 
the primary object, with them, is to secure the ar 
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plaase of (heir fellow-meD, and having effected 
this, the approbation of God and their own con- 
science may follow on as they can. 

CLI. 

There are some benefits which may be so con- 
ferred as to become the very refinement of revenge; 
and there are some evils which we had rather bear 
in sullen silence, than be relieved from at the ex- 
pense of our pride. In the reign of Abdallah the 
Third there was a great brought at Bagdad; the 
Mahomedan doctors issued a decree that the pray- 
ers of the faithful should be offered up for rain ; the 
drought continued ; the Jews were then permitted 
to add their prayers to those of the true Delievers ; 
the supplications oihotk were ineffectual : as famine 
stared them in the face, those dogs, the Christians, 
were at length enjoined also to pray ; it so happen- 
ed that torrents of rain immediately followed The 
whole Conclave^ w4th the Mufti at their head, were 
DOW as indignant at the cessation of the drought, 
as they were before alarmed at its coRt4 nuance. 
Some explanation was necessary to the people 
and a holy convocation was held ; the mensoers of 
it came to this unanimous determination : That the 
God of their Prophet was highly gratified by the 
prayers of the faithful; that they were as incense 
and as sweet smelling savour unto him, and that he 
refused their rec^uests that he might prolong the 
pleasure of listening to their supplieations ; but (bat 
the prayers of those Christian infidels were an 
abomination to the Deity, and that he granted their 
petitions, the sooner to get rid of then* loathsome 
importunities ! 

CLII. 

Commenting lore malces a mighty parade, and 
builds a lofty pile of erudition, raised up like (be 
pyramids, only to embalm some mouldering mum- 
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my of antiquity, utterly unworthy of so laborious 
and costly a mode of preservation. With very few 
eicepttons, commentators would have been much 
better employed in cultivating some sense for them- 
selves, than in attempting to eiplaio the nonsense 
of others. How can they hope to make us under- 
stand a Plato or an Aristotlei in cases wherein it is 
quite evident that neither of these pbilo^phers 
understaod themselves.' The head of a certain Col- 
lege at Oxford was asked by a stranger, what w.as 
the motto of the arms of that university 2 He told 
him that it was '< Dominus illuminaiio mea.*' But 
be also candidly informed the stranger, that in his 
private opinion, a motto more appropriate might 
be foand in these words — ^*ArisMelt9 mea tenebrd." 

CLIIL* 

There are two things that speak as with a voice 
from heaven, that He that fills that eternal throne, 
must be on the side of virtue, and that which hx 
beCrtends must finally prosper and- prevail. The 
first is, that the bad are never completely happy and 
at ease, although possessed of every thing that this 
world can bestow ; and that the good are never 
completely miserable, although deprived of every 
thing that thisyworld. can take away. For there is 
one reflection which will obtrude itself, and which 
Ibe best would not, and which the worst cannot dis- 
miss; that the time is fast i^proaching to both of 
Uiem, when, ifthey have rained the favour of Qod, 
it matters little what else they have lost, but if they 
have lost his favour, it matters little what else they 
have gained. The second argument in support of 
the ultimate siiperioritv of virtue is this: We are so 
framed and constituted, that the most vicious can- 
not bat' pay a secret though unwilling homage to 
virtue, in as much, as the worst men cannot oring 
themielyes thoroughly to esteem a bad man, al- 
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though he may be their dearest frieDd, nor can they 
thoroughly despise a good matiy although he may 
be their bitterest enemy. From this inward esteem 
for virtue, which the noblest cherish, and which 
the. basest cannot expel, it follows that virtue is tJte 
only bond of union, on which we can thoroughly 
depend. — ^Eveu differences of opinion on minor 
points, cannot shake those combinations which 
nave virtue for their foundation, and truth for their 
end. Such friendships, like those of Luther and 
MelancthoB, should they cease to be friendships of 
agreement, will continue to be friendships of alli- 
ance; approaching each other by angular lines, 
when they no longer proceed together by parallel, 
and meeting at last in one common centre, the 
good of the cause in which they are embarked. 

CLIV. 

Murmur at nothing ; if our ills are reparable, it is 
ungrateful ; if remediless, it is vain. But a Cbris- 
tian builds his fortitude on a better foundation th&n 
Stoicism; he is pleased with every thing that hap* 
^ens, because he knows it could not happen Unless 
it had first pleased God, and that which pleases him 
must be the best. He is assured that no new thing 
can befall him, and that he is in the 4ands of a fath- 
er whp will prove him with no affliction that re- 
signation cannot conquer, or that death canaot 
cure. 

CLV! 

tt 18 a mistake, th^t a lust for power is the tetirk of 
a great mind; for even the weakest have been cap- 
tivated by it ; and for minds of the highest order, it 
has no charms. They seek a nobler empve within 
their own breast ; and he that best knew what was in 
man, would have no earthly crown, but one that 
tvas platted with tfwrtu ! CihcinatvUS and Washingtoii 
^'vct greater in their retir^meot; tliaii Ce^fhraii^r^a* 
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poleon at the summit of their ambition ; siocei 
qaires less magnaoimity to win the conquest, 1 
to' refuse the spoil . Lord Bacon has com pared (1 
who move in the higher spheres,, to those heave 
bodies in the firmament, which have much ac 
ration, but litUe rest. And it is not necessary to 
vesta wise man with power, to convince.him th: 
is a garment bedizened with gold, which.dazzles 
beholder bv its splendour, but oppresses the we; 
by its weight, Besides, those who aspire to gov 
others rather than tliemselves, must daseend 
meanness which the trulv noble cannot brook:, 
will such stoop to kiss the earth, although it V{ 
Itke Brutus for dominion !* 

CLVI. 

Erasmus candidly informs us, that he had 
courage enough for a martyr ;, and expresses 
fears, that he should iniitate Peter in case of pe 
cutiou ', *" J^on ercU animus oh vtritaUmy eapitcj % 
elilari; wtn omneaad martytium satis habent rabi 
vereor aviiim si quid inddarit tumultus, Petrum 
imiialurus." But if Erasmus had not the courag 
fkce danger, he had the firmness to renounce 1 
ours and emoluments. He oflfered up a daily si 
fice, denial, rather than a single sacr ifice, de 

* dtto minus gloriam petebat, eo mugu adaeqaebatur. V 
they invited NumafSayi Dion, to the loyereigDty, he fori 
time refused it, and penisted long in bis resolution not to a< 
the inritatlon. But at the pressing instance of bis brothers, 
■t last xA his father^ who would not suffer him to reject the 
of io great an: honour, he. condescended to be a.king. As 
as the Romans were informed of all this br the ambassadors, 
cooeeived a great affection for him, before they saw hin 
teeMiog it as a sufficient argument of his wisdom, that while 
OS valued royalty beyond measure, looking upon i( ai 
source of happiness, he alone despues it as a thing of small v 
and anwortny his aMention. And when hb approached the 
net him upon the road, and with great, applause, salutai 
and other honours, co94ucted him into Rome^pio S. 
the Second. . 

M 
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But he was a powerful agent in the cause of truth, 
for his writings acted upon the public mind as alter* 
noHves upon the body, and gradually prepared men 
to undergo the effects of the more violeot cathartics 
of Luther; hence, it was not uncommon to say, 
that Luther hatched the egg, but that Erasmus had 
laid it. Had Erasmus been brought to thei stake, 
and recanted in that situation, I question whether 
he would have found a better salvo for his con- 
science, 4han that of Mustapha, a Greek Chrtstian of 
Constantinople. This man was much respected by 
the Turks ;- but a cariosity he could not resist, indu- 
ced him to run the hazard of being present at some 
of the esoteric ceremonies of the Moslem faith, to see 
which is to incur the penalty of death, unless the in- 
fidel should atone for the offence, by embracing the 
faith of Mahomet. Mustapha chose the letter alter- 
native, and thus saved his life. But as be was known 
to be a man of strict integrity, he did not escape the 
remonstrances of some of his former frienck, to 
whom he made this excuse for his apostacy : " J 
thought it better to trust a merciful God toith my soul 
than those wretches vnth my body'' 

CLVII. 

He that openly tells his friends all that he thinks 
of them, must expect, that they will secretly tell his 
enemies much that they do not think of him. 

CLVIH. 
The greatest friend of Truth is Time, her great- 
est enemy is Prejudice, and her constant eompaaion 
18 Humility. 

CLIX. 
Did universal charity prevail, earth would be a 
heaven, and hell afable. 

CLX. 

"iQW flnall 9 portion of our life it is that we re- 
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aHyeajoy.- In youth we are looking forward to 
things that are to come ; in old age, We are looking 
backwards to things that are gone past ; in man- 
hood, althoogh we appear indeed to be more occu- 
pied in things that are present, yet even that is too 
often absorbed in vague determinations to be vastly 
happy on some future day, when we have time. 

CLXI. 

In all governments,' there must of necessity be 
both the law and the sword; laws without arms 
would give us .not liberty, but licentiousness-; and 
arms without laws, would produce not subjection, 
but slavery. The law, therefore, should be unto 
the sword, what the handle is to the hatchet ; it 
should direct the stroke, and temper the force. 

CLXII. 

And pride, vouduafed to all, the common fri«&d." 

The Poet, who wrote this line, evinced a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature. _It has been 
well remarked, Ihad it is on this principle that the 
pangs felt by the jealous are the most intolerable, 
because they are wounds inflicted on them through 
their very shield, ahrough that pride which is otir 
most common support even in our bitterest misfor- 
tunes. * This pride, which is as necessary an evil 
in morals, as friction in mechanics, this it is that 
Induces men to reiterate their complaints of their 
own deficiences, in every conceivable gift, except 
in (hat article alone, where such complaints would 
neither be irrational nor groundless, namely, a de- 
ficiency in understanding. Here it is, that self-con- 
ceit would conceal the disorder, and submit to the 
cbosequences, rather than permit .the cure ; . and 
Solomon Is the .only example on record, of one 
4vho made wisdom the first and tUe last object of 
bis desires, and left the rest to heaven. Philoso- 
phers have widely differed as to the see* **" '' 
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8oa1} Bod St. Paul has told us, that out of the heart I 
proceed murmurinn ; but there can be no doubt 
but that the seat of perfect contentment is in iht 
Mad; for every individual is thoroughly satisfied 
with hb own proportion of brains. Socrates was 
00 well aware of this, that be would not start as a 
jkeacher oftruth., but as an inquirer after it. Asa 
teacheri he would have had many disputers, but 
no disciples: He therefore adopted the humbler 
mode of investigation, and instilled his knowledge 
into others, under the mask of seeking information 
from them. 

CLXIII. 

If you have performed an act of great and dis- 
interested virtue, conceal it ; If you publish it, you 
will neither be believed here, nor rewarded here- 
ufler* 

CLXiy. ' 

Physical courage, which despises all clanger, 
will make a' man brave, in one way, and moral 
courage, which despises all opinion, will make s 
man brave in another. The former would seem 
most necessary for the camp, the latter for the 
council; but to constitute a great man, both are 
necessary. Napoleon accused Murat of a want of 
the one, and he himself has nQt been wholly unsus- 
pected of a W^ant of the other. 

CLXV. 

There are two things that bestow consequMice *, 
great' possessions or great debts.* Julius Caesar 
consented to be mijlions of sesterces worse than 

* The above remark is •pplicable to states, no less than t^ 
individuals. A public debt if a kind of anchor in the storm 
but if the anchor be too heayy for the vessel she will be soak 
bv that very weight which was' iritended for her presermtioDi — 
vapienta, verbum <ar. 
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Bothingy in order to be every thing ; he borrowed 
large sums of bis officersi to qaell seditions in his 
troopsi wfaabad mutinied for want of pay, and thus. 
foreed his partisans to anticipate their own success 
only through that of their commander. 

cixvi. 

Those who are prejudiced, or enfbusiasticr live 
and move, and think and act, in'an atmosphere of 
their own conformation. The delusion so produced 
it sometimes" deplorable, sometimes ridiculous, al- 
ways remediless. No events are too great* or too 
little, to be construed by such persons into peculiar 
or providential corroboratives or consequences of 
tbeir own morbid l)al1ucinations. An old maiden 
ladyy who was a most determined espouser of the 
cause of the Pretender, happened to be possessed 
of a beautiful canary bird, whose vocal powers 
were the annoyance of one h^l^ of the neighbour- 
hood, and the admiration of the other. Lord Pe- 
terborough was very solicitous to procure this bird, 
as a present to a favorite female, who had set her 
heart on being mistress of this little musical won- 
der Neither his Lordship's entreaties nor his bribes 
coofd prevail; but so able' a negotiator was not so 
easily foiled. He took an opportunity of changing 
the bird, and of Bubstituting another in its cage du- 
ring some lucky moment, when its vigilant protec- 
tress was off her guard. The changeling was pre- 
cisely like the original,, except in that particular 
respect which alone constituted its value ; it was a 
perfect mutej and had more taste for seeds than for 
songs. Immediately after this manoeuvre, that bat- 
tle which utterly ruined the hopes of the Preten- 
der, took place. A decent interval had elapsed 
when his Lordship summed up resolution to call 
again on the old lady ; in order to smother all sus- 
picion of the trick he had played upon her, he was 
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about to affieet great anxiety for the possesion of 
the bird ; she saved him ati trouble on that scoret 
bv aoticipating, at she thought, his errandi ex- 
claiming, ** Oho, ray Lord, thea you are come 
again I presume, to coax me out of my dear little 
idol, but ii is ail in vain, he is now dearer to me 
than ever, I would not part with him for his cage 
full of gold. Would you believe it my Lord ? From 
the moment that his gracious Sovereign was defeat- 
ed, '* The sweet tUlle fellow has not utterTd a single 
notef / /" Mr. Lackington, the great bookseller, 
when young, was locked up in order to prevent bis 
atten(»nce at a methodist meeting in Tauntoa. 
He informs us, that in a fit of superstition, he open- 
ed the Bible for directions what to do. The very 
first words he hit upon were these: *' He has given 
his angels charge over thee, lest^ at any time thou dash 
thy foot against a stone.'* This, says he, was quite 
enough for me ; so without a moment's hesitation, 
I ran up two pair of stairs to mv own room, and 
out of the window Heaped, to the great terror of 
my poor mistress. It appears that he encountered 
more angles in his fail than angels, as he was moat 
intolerably bruised, and being.quite unable to rise, 
was carried back, and put to bed for.a fortnight. 
<H was ignorant enough," says he, ^Uo think that 
the Lord had not used me very %pell on this occasion ;" 
and it is roost likely that he did not pot so hi^ a 
trust in such presages for the future. 

CLXVII. 

That writer who aspires to immortality, should 
Imitate the sculptor, if he would make the labours 
of the pen as durable as those of the chisel; Like 
the sculptor, he should arrive at ultimate perfection, 
not by what he addsy but by what he takes away ; 
otherwise all his energy may be hidden in the 
raperabandant mass of nis matter, as the finished 
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form -of an Apollo, in the unworked solidity of tlM» 
block. A friend called on Michael. Aagelo, who 
was finishing a statue ; some time afterwards he 
called again ; the sculptor was still at bis work ; hie 
friend looking at the figure, exclaimed, have yoa 
b^en idle since I saw you last'; by no means, repli- 
ed the sculptor, I have retouched this part and 
polished that ; I have Softened this feature and 
Drought out this muscle ; I have given more expres* 
sion to this lip, and more energy to this' limb* 
Well, well, said his friend* but all these are^trifles; 
it may be so, replied Angelo, but recollect that 
triifes make- perfection, and that perfection is no 
trifle. 

CLXVIII. 

If it be true, that men of stjrong imaginations are 
usually dogmatists, and I am inclined to think it is 
so, it ought to follow that men Of weak imaginatioas 
are the reverse ; in which case, we should have 
some compensation for stupidity. But it unfortu- 
nately happens that no dogmatist is more obstinate, 
or less open to conviction, 4Jian a fool ; and the 
only difference between the two would seem to be 
this, the former is determined to force his knowl- 
edge apon others ; the fatter is equally determined 
that others shall not force their knowledge upon 
b\m. 

CtXIX. 

The g;ood make a better bargain, and the bad a 
worsot than is usually supposed ; for the reward* 
of the one, and the punishments of the other, not 
vnfrequently begin on ihit side of the grave ; for 
▼ice has more martyrs than virtue ; and it often 
Ibappens that men suffer more to be lost than to be 
saved. But admitting that the vicious may happen 
to escape the tortures of the body, which are so 
commonly the wages of excess, and of that sin ; 
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yet in that calm and constant sunshiae of the soul 
which illuminates the breast of the good man, vice 
€aQ have no competition with virtue. <* Oar 
. thoughts," says an eloquent divine, '' like the 
waters of the sea, when exhaled towards heaven, 
will lose all their bitterniess and saltness^ and 
sfVeeten into an amiable humanity, until they de- 
scend in genile showers of love and kiadneas upoa 
oar fellow-men." 

CLXX. 

There are too many who reserve both the prin- 
ciples and the practice of the apostle ; they becooie 
all things to all men, not to serve others, but them- 
selves ; and they try all things, only to hold fast 
that which is bad * 

CLXXI. 

There are only two things in which the false pro- 
fessors of all religions have agreed.; to persecute a/1 
other sects, and to plunder their own. 

CLXXII. 

There is one passage in the Scriptures to which 
all the potentates of Europe seem to have givep their 
unanimous assent and approbation, and to have 
studied so thoroughly as to have it quite at theirjSit- 

fers ends. *' There went out a decree in the days if 
Uaudius Ccuar, that all the world should be taxed'' 

CtXXIII. 

It often happens in public assemblies, that two 
measures are proposed, opposite in their tendebcyy 
but equal in the influence by which they are sup- 
portecf, and also in the balance of good and evil, 
which may be fairly stated of either. In«uch a di- 
lemma, it is not unusual, for the sake of unaoimityy 1 
to adopt some half measure, which, asit«has beea i 
emasculated of its energy to please the moderate, 
""ill often possess the good of neither measure^ but 
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the evil of botli. Of this kind was the suspensive relo 
voted to (he monarch by the national assembly of 
France. It made the king an •bject of positive jeal- 
onpy, while it gave him only negative power, and 
rendered him unpopnlar, without the means of do- 
ing harm, and responsible without the privilege of 
doing good. And as. half measures are so pregnant 
with danger, so the half talent by which they aro 
often dictated, may be equally prejudicial. 1 here 
ave circumstances of peculiar difficulty and danger, 
where a medioerit J/ of talent is the most fatal quantum 
that a man can possibly possess. Had Charles (he 
Vivsif and Louis the Si&teenth, been more wise, or 
more weak, more firm, or more yielding, in either 
ca^ they had both of them saved their heads. 

CLXXV. 

Imperial Rome governed the bodies of men but' 
did not extend her empire further. Papal Rome Im- 
proved upon imperial ; she made the tiara stronger 
than the diadem ; pontiffs more powerful than praj- 
tors ; and the crosier more victorious than (lie sword. 
She devised a system so complete in all its parts, 
for the subjugation both of body and of mind, thiK, 
like Archimedes, she asked but one thing, and that 
Lulher denied her : a fulcrum of ignorance on which 
to rest that lever by which she could have balanced 
the world. 

cLxxvr. 

i 

In former times patriots prided themselves on two 
things: their own poverty, and the riches of the 
state, sut poor as these men were, there were kings 
not rich enough to purchase them, nor powerful 
enough t6 intimidate theml In modern times,. it 
woald be easier to find a patriot rich enough to buy 
• king, than a king not rich enough to buy a patriot. 
Valerius Maximui informs.us, that ^lios Paetus tore 
to pieceS; with his own teeth, -a woodpecker, bc- 
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cause the angar, being consulted, had replied that if 
the bird lived, the house of ^lius would flourish, 
but that if it died, the prosperity of the state would 
prevail. Modern patriots have discovered, that a 
roasted woodcock is better than a raw woodpecker. 

CLXXVII. 

As the man of pleasure, by a vain attempt to be 
more happy than any man can be, is often more 
miserable than most men are, so the skeptic, io a 
vain attempt to be wise, beyond what is permitted 
to man, plunges into a darkness more -deplorable, 
and a blindness more incurable than that of the com- 
mon herd, whom he deispises and would fain in- 
struct. For the more precious the gift, the more 
pernicious the abuse of it, as the most powerfal 
medicines are the most dangerous, if niisapplied, 
^and no error is so remediless as that which prises, 
not from the exclusion' of wisdom, but from its per- 
version. The skeptic, when he plunges iiito the 
depths of infidelity, like the miser who leaps from 
tfie shipwreck, will find (hat the treasures which he 
be^rs.. about him, will only sink him deeper in the 
abyss. 

cLXxnn. 

. 7t has been said, that men carry on a kind of 
'coasting trade with religion. In .the voyage of life, 
they profess to be in search, of heaven, but take care 
not to venture so far in their approximations to it, 
as entirely to lose sight of the earth; and should 
their frail vessel be in danger of shipwreck, tbey wlU 
gladly throw their darling vices overboard, as other 
mariners their treasures, Only to fish them up again, 
when the storm is over. To steer a course that 
shall secure both worlds, is still, I fear, a desidera- 
tum, in ethics, a thing unattained as yet, either by 
the divine or the philosopher, for the track is dis- 
coverable only by the shipwreckB that have l>eeii 
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maJe in the aUempt» John Wesley qualotlv observ- 
«cf j that the road to heaven is a narrow path, not m* 
lauded for wheelsy and that to ride in a coach htre^ ^ 
add to go to heaven hereafter, was a happiness too 
much for ;nan!*' 

CLXXIX. 

The only kind office performed for us by our' 
friends, of which we hever complain^ is our fune- 
ral ; and the only thing which we are sure to want,. 
happens to be the only thing which we never pur- 
chase — our coffin I 

CLXXX. 

With respect to the goods of this world, it might • 
^le said, that parsons are preaching for them — that 4 
lawyers are pleading for them — ^that pby^craus 
are prescribing for them — that authors are writing 
for them — (hat soldiers are fighting for them, — but, . 
(hat true philosophers alone are enjoying tiLem. 

CLXXXI. 

There is more jealousy between rival wits thaa 
rfval beauties, for vanity has no sex. "But, in both 
<*,ases, there must be pretensions, or there will be no 
jealoiray. Elizabeth might have been merciful, had ' 
Mary neither ' been beautiful nor a queen ; and it is 
only when we ourselves have been admired by some, 
that we begin thoroughly to envy those who are ad- 
loired by all. ButUhe basis of this passion must be 
the possibility of competition ; for the rich are more 
envied by those who have a little, than .by those 
who have nothing; and no monarch ever heard 
with indifference, that other monarchs were extend- 
ing their dominions, except Theodore of Corsica — 
who had none *. 

CLXXXII. 

Those missionaries .who embark Aor India, like 
some other reformers, begin at the wrong end. 

Yet iione^t Joha rode ia hit ovrfl coacb btfore be died 
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They ought first to convert ta practical chrislianily, 
those of their own countrymen who have crossed 
the Pacific, on a very different mission, to acquire 
money by every kind of rapine abroad, in order to 
squander it in every kind of revelry at home. But 
example is more powerful than precept, and the 
poor Hindoo is not slow in discov,ering how very un- 
like the Christians he sees are to that Christianity of 
which he hears : 

" Segnius irritant animos demissaper aures, 
" Quam qua sunt oculis subjectajidelibus.*' 

This misfortune, therefore, is, that he understands 
the conduct of his master much better than the creed 
of his missionaryt and has a clearer knowledge of 
the depravity ot the disciple, than of the preachings 
of th6 preceptor. Ana these observations are 
strengthened by a remark of Dr. Buchanan, founded 
on his <^n experience. " Conversion," says he, 
<<goes on more prosperously in Tanjore and other 
provinces, where there are no Europeansi than in 
Tranquebar, where they are numerous: for we find/* 
he adds, <Uhat Buropean example in the large towns 
is the bane of Christian instruction." 

CLXXXIH. 

. When you have nothing to say, say nothing : a 
weak defence strengthens your opponent, and si- 
lence is less injurious than a bad reply. 

CLXXXIV. 
We know the effects of many things, but the 
causes of few j experience, therefore', is a . sueer 
guide than imagination, and inquiry than conjecture. 
But those physical difficulties which you cannot 
account for, be very slow to arraign, for he that 
would be wiser than nature, would be wiser than 
God. 

CLXXXV 

When punishments fall upon a villain, from some 
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unknown quarter, t^e begins to consider within him- 
seif what hand may have iri/lic.ted (hem. He has 
injured many, lhi« he-knows, and judging from his 
own heart, he concludes that he is the most likely to 
have revenged himself, who has had the most pow- 
er to do so. This conclusion, however, is often a 
most erroneous one, although it has proved the fre- 
quent source of fatal mischiefs, which have only fal- 
len the heavier, from having bad nothing to support 
them. But forgiveness, that nobiedt of all self-de-^ 
nial> is a virtue, which he alone that can practise, in 
bifoself, can willingly believe in another. 

CI^XXXVI. 

Some men possess means that are great, but frit- 
ter them away, in the execution of conceptions that 
are little ; and there are others who can form great 
conceptions, biit who attempt to carry thein into 
execution with little means. — These two descriptions 
of men might succeed if united, bot as they are usu- 
ally kept asunder by jealousy, both fail. It is a rare 
thing to find a combination of great means, and of 
great conceptions in one mind. The Duke of Bridge- 
water was tt Splendid example of this union, and all 
his designs were so-profoundly planned, that it is de- 
lightful to observe bov\ effectually his vast means 
supported his measures, at one time, and bow grate- 
fully his measures repaid bis means, at another. On 
the blameless and the bloodless basis of public utility, 
he /bunded bis own individual aggrandizements; 
and his triumphal arches are jtbose by which he sub- 
dued tiie' earth, only' to increase the comforts of 
those who possess it. I have heard my fatber say, 
tbht the duke lyas not considered a clever lad at 
Eaton, which only strengthens afi observation that 
I have often made, that vivacity, in ^ou^/i, is often 
mistaken for genius, and solidity for dullness. 
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CLXXXVII. 

« 

. The further we advance in ki^owladge, the more 
simplicity shall we discover in those primary rules 
that regulate all the apparently endless, complica- 
ted, and multiform operations of the Godhead. To 
ilirp) indeed, all time is but a moment, and all space 
but a point, and He ftlls both, but is bounded by 
neither. As merciful in his restrictions as ia bis 
bounties, he sees, at one glance, the whole rela> 
tionsof things^ and has prescribed unto himself one 
eternal and immutable principle of action, that of 

J producing the highest ultimate happiness, by (be 
lest possible means. But he is as great in minute- 
nes? as in magnitude, since even the less of a fly 
have been fitted up and furnished with all the pow- 
ers and all the properties of an air pump, and this 
has been done by the self-same hand that created 
the suns of other systems, and placed them at so 
immense a distance, from the earth, that light her- 
self seems to lag on so immeasurable a journey, oc* 
cupying many millions of years in arriving from 
those bodies unto us. But, in proof of the observa- 
tion with which 1 set out, modern discoveries iu 
chymisiry have so simplified the laws by which the 
Deity acts in his great laboratory of nature, that Sir 
Humphrey Davy has felt himself authorized to af- 
firm, that a very few elementary bodies indeed* 
and which may themselves be only different form's 
of some one, and the same primary material, coosti- 
• lute the sum total of our tangible universe of thia|^. 
Ahd as the grand discordant harmony of the celes- 
tial bodies may be explained bf the simple prioci- 
- pies of gravity and- impulse, so also In that more 
, wonderful and complicated microcosm, the heart of 
man, all the phenbmena of morals are perhaps re- 
solvable into one single principle-— ^e purtiiiio/cp' 
pareni^ood; for althougli customs universally vary, 
yet man in all climates and countries; is essentially 
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the same. Hence the old position of the Pyronnist, 
that the more we stady the less we know, is true, 
but not in the sense in which it has been usually re- 
ceived. H may be true, that we know less, but that 
less is of the highest value ; first, from its being a 
condensation ofalltbatis certain; secondly, from 
its being a rejection of all that is doubtful ; and^iuch 
a treasure, like the pages of the SybilV'lrt'crelit^i^ftfiiipt 
value, even by its diminution For knowledge is 
twofold, and consists not only in an affirmation of 
vebat is true, but in the negation of that which is 
false. And it requires more magnanimity to give up 
what is wrong, than to maintain that which is 
right; for our pride is wOunded by the one effort, 
bat flaittered by the other. But the highest knowl- 
edge can be nothing more tban;the shortest and 
clearest road to truth; all the rest is pretension, not 
performance, mere verbiage, arid grandiloquence, 
from which we can learn nothing, bttt (bat it is the 
eMemal sign of an internal deficiency^ . But to re- 
vert to our former affirmation of the "simplicity of 
those rales-that regulate the universe) we^migbt fur- 
ther add, that any 'machine would be considered to 
be most ingenious, if it contained within itself prin- 
cfp/es for correcting its awn imperfections. Now, 
a few simple but resistless laws have effected all 
this so fully for the world w« live in, that it contains 
within itself the seeds of its own eternity. An Alex- 
ander could not add one atom unto it, nor a Napo- 
leon take one away. A period, indeed, has been 
aaaisned nnto it by revelation, otherwise it would biB 
far less difficult to conceive of its eternal continu- 
ance, than of its final cessation. 

CLXXXVIIl. 

" As the dimensions of the tree are not always regy 
Jaled by the siee of the seed, so the consequences of 
things are not always proportionate to the apparent 
magnitade of those events that have produced them- 
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Thu8» the AmeriGan Revolution, from which little 
w^ expected} produced much ; but the French revo- 
hition, from which much was expected, produced 
little. And, in ancient times, so grovelling a passion 
as the lust of a Tarquin could give freedom to Rome ; 
.that Freedom to whose shrine a Caesar was after- 
wards sacrificed in vain, as a victim, and a Cato as a 
martyr ; that freedom which fell, unestablished eith- 
er by the immolation of th^ oue>.or the magnanimity 
of the other. , ' 

CLXXXIX. 

Where true religion has prevented .one crime, 
false religions have afforded a pretext for a thou- 
sand. 

cxc. 

We ask advicei but we mean approbation. 

CXCf. 

Be very slow, to believe that you are wiser tfean 
all others ; it is a fatal but common error. Where 
one has been saved by a true estimalion of another's 
weakness, thonsandB have betfn destroyed by a 
false appreciation of their own strength. Napoleon 
could calculate the formerf well,' but to his miscalco- 
lations of' the IcUteff he may ascribe his present de> 
gradation. 

CXCII. 

In the present enlightened state of society, it is im- 
possible for mankind to be thoroughly vicious ; for 
wisdom and virtue are very often convertible terms^ 
and they itivariably assist and strengthen each other. 




swept away from the earth by th6 deluge of its own 

iniquity. The nioral cement of all society, is viKue; 

unites and preserrcff, while vice separates and de- 
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Btroys. The good may well be termed the salt of tbe 
efirth. For where there is no integrity, there can 
be oo confidence ; and where there is no confidence 
there can be no unanimity. The story of (he three 
Gei:man rdbbers is applicable to our present pur- 
pose, from the pregnant brevity of its moral. Having 
acquired by various atrocities, what amounted to a 
very valiKible booty, they agreed to divide the spoil, 
and to retire irom so dangerous a vocation. When 
the day) which tbey had appointed for this purpose, 
arrived, one of theuhwas despatched to a neighoour- 
ing town, to purchase' provisions for their last ca« 
roasal. The other two secretly agreed to murder 
him on his return, that they might come in for one 
half of the plunder, instead of a third. They did 
80. But tbe murdered man was a closer calculator 
even than his assassins, for he had previously poi-^ 
soneda part of the provisions, that he might appro- 
priate unto himself tbe whole of the spoil. This pr6- 
e\ous triumvirate were found dead together, — a sig- 
nal Instance that nothing is so blind and suicidal, as 
the selfishness of vice. 

CXCIII. 
When the million applaud you, seriously ask 
yourself what harm you have done ; when they cen- 
sure yoU) what good ! 

CXCIV. 

Agar said, " give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
aod tbijs will ever be the prayer of the wise." Our 
incomes should be like our shoes, if too small, they 
will gall and pinch us, but if too large, they will 
cause us to stumble, and to trip. But wealth after 
all, Is a relative thing, since he that has little, and 
wants less, is richer than he that has much, but 
wants more. True contentment depends not uppu 
what we have; a tub was large enough for Dio- 
genes, bat a world was too little for Alexander, 
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CXCV. 

We should act with as ikiueh energy as those who 
expect every thing from themseives ;-^-ahd we 
should^ pray with as much earoestness as those who 
expect every thing from God. 

CXCVI. 

The ignorant have often given credit to the- wise, 
for powers that are permitted to none, merely be- 
cause the wise have made a proper use of those pow- 
ers that are permitted to all. The little Arabian tale 
of the dervise, shall be the comment of this proposi- 
iion. A dervise was journeying alone in the deser(> 
when two merchants suddenly met him ; '' Ton 
have lost a camel," said he, to the merchants ; '* In- . 
deed we have,*' they replied ; was he not blind in 
his right eye> and lame in his left leg ?" said the der- 
vise ; << he was," replied the merchants : ** had he 
not lost a front tooto P" said the dervise ; " he had," 
rejoined the merchants ; ** and was he not loaded 
with honey on one side^ and wheat on the other?" 
'< most certainly he was," they replied, *^ and as you 
have seen him so lately, and marked him so particu-^ 
larfy, you can, in all probability conduct us to brm." 
" fiy friends," said the dervise, ** I have never seen 
y6nr camel, nor ever heard of him but from you," 
<< A pretty story truly," said the merchants, " bot 
where are the jewels which iormed a part of his c^ar- 
^oV* ^'Ihave neither seen your camel, nor your 
lewels," repeated the dervise. On this they seized 
his persoil, and forthwith hurried him before the ca- 
di, ^here, on the strictest search, nothing could be 
found upon him, nor could «ny evidence, whatever 
be adduced to convict him, either of falsehood or of 
theft. They were then about to proceed against hioi 
as a sorcerer, when the dervise, with great calmnessy 
thus addressed the court ; *'I have been much amu- 
sed with your surprise, and own that there.has been 
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some ground for your sospicions ; but I have lived 
long and alone ; and I can find ample scope for ob- 
servation, even in a desert. I knew that I had cross- 
ed the track of a camel that had strayed from its 
Qwner^ because I saw no mark of anv human fobt«- 
step on the same roqte ; I knew that the animal was 
blind in one eye, because it had cropped the herbage 
only on one side of its path ; and I perceived that it 
was lame in one leg, from the faint impression which 
that particular foot had produced upon the sand ; I 
concluded that the animal had lost one tooth, be- 
cause wherever it had grazed, a small tUft of herbage 
was left uninjured, in the centre of its bite. As to 
that which formed the burthen. of the beast, the bu- . 
sy ants informed me that it was corn on the on« side, 
and the clustering flies, that il was honey on the 

other." 

CXCVII. 
Some philosophers would give a sex to revenge, 
and appropriate it almost exclusively to the female 
mind. But, like most other vices, it is of both gen- 
ders ^ yet, because wounded vanity, or slighted 
love, are the two most powerful excitements to re- 
venge, it is thought, perhaps, to rage with more 
violence in the female heart. — But as the causes of 
this passion are not confined to the women', so neith- 
er are its effect. History can produce many Syllas, 
to one Fulvia, or Christina. .The fact, perhaps, is 
that the human heart, in both sexes, will more readi- 
ly pardon injuries than insults, particularly if they 
appear to arise, not from any wish in the 'offender 
to degrade us, but to aggrandize himself. Margaret 
Lanibrun assumed a man'^ habit, and came to Eng- 
land, from the other side of the Tweed, determined 
to assassinate Queen Elizabeth. ' She was urged to 
th\9 from the double malice of revenge, excited by 
the loss of her mistress, Queen Mary, and that of 
hfer own husband who died from grief, at the death 
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of his queen. In atteinptiiig (o get close to Eliza* 
betb, she dropped one of her pistols ; and on. being 
seized, and brought before the cmeen, she boldly 
avowed her motives, and added, that she found her- 
seH' necessitated, by experienoe, to prove the truth 
of that maXim, that neither force nor reason can 
hinder a woman from revenge, when she is impelled 
by love. The queen set an example, that few kings 
would have followed, for she magnanimously for- 
gave the criminal ; and'thns look the noblest mode 
of convincing her that there were some injuries that 
even a woman could forgive. 

CXCVIII. • * 

All. the poets are indebted more or less to those 
who have gone before them ; even Homer's origi- 
nality has been questioned, and Virgil owes almost 
as much to Theocritus,- in his Pastorals, as to Ho- 
mer, in his Heroics; and if our own countryman, 
Milton, has soared above both Homer and Virgil, 
it is because h^ has stolen some feathers from their 
wings. ^ But Shakespeare stands alone His want 
of erudition was a most happy and productive igno- 
rance ; it forced him back upon his own resources, 
which were exhaustless. If hisJiterary qualifications 
made it impossible for him to borrow trom the an- 
cients, be was more than repaid by the powers of 
his invention, which made borrowing unnecessary. 
In all the ebbings and the flowings of his genius, in 
his storms, no less thaii in his calms, he is as com- 
pli9tel^ separated from all other poets, as the Cas- 
jtian from all other seas. But he abounds with so 
many axioms applicable to all the circumstancesy 
situations' and varieties of life, that they are no long- 
er the property of the poet, but of the- world ; all 
apply, but none dare appropriate them ; and, like 
anchors, they are secure from thieves, by feason'of 
their weight. ^ 
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CXCIX 

That nations synipathise .with thdir monarch s glo- 
ry, that they are improved by bis virtues, and tliat 
the tone of moraJs rises high, when he that leads the 
band is perfect, these are truths admitted with exul« 
tation, and felt with honest pride. But that a nation 
is equally degraded by a monarch's profligacy, that 
it is made, in some sort, contemptible by his mean* 
ness, and immoral, by his depravation, these are 
positions less flattering; but equally important and 




ful influence from that pride inherent in the constitu- 
tion of our nature^ which dictates to all, not to copy 
their inferiors, but which at tlie same time, causes 
imitation to descend. .A prince, therefore, can no 
more be obscured by vicef , without demoralizine 
his people, than the sun can be eclipsed without 
darkening the land. , In proof of these propositions, 
we might affirm, that there have been some ii stan* 
ces where a sovereign has reTormed a court,^ but 
not a single instance where a court has reformed a 
goye/eiga WhenXioui? the Fourteenth, in his old 
og^, quitted his battles for beads, and bb mistress 
for missals, his courtiers aped their sovereign as 
strenuously in his devotions, as they had before in 
bis debaucheries, and took the sacrament ^wice in 

the day ! 

' '-' ..II. ' ■' . ~' .-..I i> 

* Eaglishmen need not go far, either in time* or in distance, 
for a-splendid proof of the truth of this propoiition. The reign 
of George the Thir'l, i*-au arena that will both demand and de- 
serve the utmoct talents of its historian, hotrever big b they mav 
he. It is the moit eventful reign iu the inein6ry of man. A 
gentlemanly prince in public, and a princely gentleman in pri- 
Tate, he get aii example o( liberality in sentiment, of integrity 
Jo prineiple, and of purity in li(^, which may have been imitated 
b/ iome of hii subjects, onl which have been »urp«ssed by none* 
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CC. 

The gamester/ if he die a martyr to his profession, 
is doubly ruined. He adds his soul to every other 
lossy and by the act of Fuicide, renounces ^arth to 
forfeit heaven. 

CCI. 

Two 'things are necessary to a modern martyr, — 
some to pity, and some to persecute, some to regret, 
and some to roast him. . If martyrdom is now on^the 
decline, it is not- because martyrs are less zealous, 
but because martyrmongers are more wise. The 
light of intellect ha&put out the fire of persecution, 
as other fires are observed to' smoulder before the 
light of the sun. 

ecu. 

The wise man has his folHes, no lessthan tfae-fool ; 
but it has been said, that herein lies the difference 
•^the follies ,of the fool are known to the world, but 
are hidden from himself; the follies of the wise are 
known to himself, but hidden from the world. A 
harmless hilarity, and a buoyant cheerfulness are 
not infrequent concomitants of genius ; and we are 
never more deceived, than ^heh we mistake gravKy 
for greatness, solemnity for science, and pomposity 
for erudition. 

CCIII. 

The ft-ue poet is always great, if compared with 
others ; aot always if compared with himself. 

CCIV. 

If men praise your efforts, suspect their judgment, 
if they censure them, your own. 

ccv. 

Philosophy manages a most important firm, not 
only with a capital of her own, but also with a stiU 
larger one that she has borrowed } but she repays 
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witb a most liberal ioteresty and in a mode that ulti- 
mately enriches, not oniy others, bat beraetf. The 
philosopher is neither a cbymistj nor a smith- nor « 
merchant) nor a mafiutacturer; bat he both teachoi 
and is taught by all of tiiem ; and his prayer is, that 
the intellectual light may be as general as the solar> 
and uncontrolled. But as he is as much delighted 
to imbibe knowledge as to impart it, be watches the 
rudest operations of that eiperience» which may be 
T)oth old and uninformed,., and right, though unable 
to lay wby» or wrong, without knowing the where* 
fore. The philosopher, therefore, strengthens that 
which was mere practice, by disclosing the princi- 
ple ; he establishes customs that were right, by super- 
adding the foundation of reason, and overthrows 
those that were erroneous, by taking that foundation 
away. 

CCVI. 
Persecutors on the score of religion, have, in gene- 
ral, been the foulest of hypocrites, and their burn- 
ing zeal has too often been lighted up at the altar of 
worldly amUiion But, suppose we admit thai per- 
secution may, in some solitary cases, have arisen 
from motives that are pure ; the glory of God, and 
the salvation of men. But here again the purity of 
the motive is most wofully eclipsed by the gross ab- 
surdity of tbe means. For the persecutor must begin 
by breaking many fundamental laws of his master^ 
in order to commence his operations in his favor; 
thus asserting, by deeds, if not by wordil> that the 
intrinsic excellence of the code of our Saviour, ia 
insufficient for its own preservation. But thus it isy 
that even the sincerest persecutor defends the causa 
of his master. He shows his love of man by break- 
ing his cardinni laws ; he then seeks to glorify a God 
o{ Mero^, by worshipping him as a Moloch, who 
delights in human sacrifice; amd, lastly, he shows 
bis love of his neighbour, by roasting his body for the 
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good of hU soul. Bat can a darktiessy which is in- 
tellectual/be done away by a fire which is material ? 
or is it absolutely necessary to make a faggot of a 
man's body in order to enlighten his mind ? 

CCVII. 

There is a paradox in pride — it makes some men 
ridiculous, but prevents others from becoming so. 

CCVIII. 

Those who worship Got^ in a world so corrupt as 
this we live in, have at least one thing to plead in 
defence of their idolatry — the power of their idol. 
It is true, that like other idols, it can neither move 
norsee« nor hear, nor feel, nor understand ; but un- 
like other idols, it has often communicated all these 
powers to those who had them -not, and annihilated 
them in those who had. This idol can boast of two 
peculiarities ', it i8> worshipped in all climates, with- 
out a single temple, and by all classes, witfaout a sin- 
gle hypocrite. 

CCIX. 

If kings would only determine not to extend 
their dominions, until they had filled them with 
happiness, they would find the smallest territories 
too large, but the longest life too short, for the 
full accomplishment of so grand and so noble an am- 
bition. 

ccx 

I 

It is not eyery man that can afford to wear a shab- 
by coat ; and worldly wisdom dictates to her disci- 
ples, the propriety of dressins; somewhat beyond 
their means, out of living within them ; forevery 
one sees how we dress, but none see how v.'e live, 
except we choose to let them. But the truly great 
are» oy universal suffrage, exempted from these 
trantmels, and may live or dress as they please. • 
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CCXI. 

Sleep, the type of death, is also, like that wjhich 
it iyf'itesj restricted to the earth. It flies from hell) 
and is excluded from heayeo. 

CCXH. 

Emulation has be^n termed a spur to virtue, an^ 
assumes to^ be a spur of gold. But it is a spur com- 
posed of baser materials, and if tried in the furnace, 
will be found to want {hfit fx^nett. which is the- 
characteristic of gold. He that pursues virtue j only 
to surpass others^ is not far from wishing others less 
forward than himself; and be that rejoices too much 
at his own perfections, will be too little grieved at 
tiie defects of other men. We might also insist 
upoB this, that true virtue, thoughthe most humble 
of all things, is the most progressive ; it ^must per- 
^ severe- to the end. But, as Alexander scorned the 
Olympic games, because there were no kings to con- 
tend with, so he that starts only to outstrip others, 
will suspend his exertions when that is attained;, 
and self-love will, in many cases, incline him to 
stoop for the prize, even before he has obtained the 
victory. But the views of the Christian are more 
exfensive, and more enduring ; hb ambition is, not 
to conquer others, but hinue^i and he unbuckles his 
armour, ouJy for his shroud. 

ccxiir. 

In the pursuit of knowledge, fofTow it wherever 
it Is to be found ; like fern, it is the produce of all 
climates, and like coin, its circulation is not restric- 
ted to any particular clas«* We are ignorant in youth, 
fiom idleness, and w« continue i^o in manhood, from 
pride ; for pride is less ashamed of being ignorant, 
tbaa of being instructed, and she looks too high to 
find that which very often lies beneath her. There- 
fore condescend to men of low estate, and be for 
wisdom that which Alcibiades W9i for -power. He 

F 
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that rings only one bell, will h6ar only one sound ; 
and be that lives only with one class, will see but 
one scene of the great drama of life. Mr. Locke was 
asked how he had contrived to accumulate a mine 
of knowledge so rich, yet so extensive and so deep. 
He replied, that he attributed what little he knew, 
to the not having been ashamed to ask for informa- 
tion ; and to the rule he had laid down, of convers- 
ing with all descriptions of men, oii those tofrics 
chiefly that formed their own peculiar professions or 
pursuits. I myself have heard a common blacksmith 
eloquent, when welding of iron has been the theme ; 
for what we know thoroughly, we can usually ex- 
press, clearly, since ideas will supply words, but 
words will n ot always supply ideas. Therefore when 
I meet with any that write obscurely, or converse 
confusedly, I am apt to suspect two thmgs *, iirst, that 
such persons do not understand themselves; and 
secondly, that they are not worthy of being under- 
stood by others. 

ccxiv. 

He that can enjoy the intimacy of the great and 
on no oct:a9ion disgust them with familiarity, or 
disgrace iiimself by servility, proves that he is as per- 
fect a gentlemen by nature, as his companions are 
by rank. 

" ccxv. 

Royal favourite* are often obliged to cariy their 
complaisance further Uian they meant* They five 
for their master's pleasu>tt« and they die foF his con- 
venience. 

CCXVI. 

The hate which we all bear with the most chris- 
tian patience is the hate of those who envy us. 

CCXVII. 

limitation is the sincerest of flattery. 
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cGXvm. 

There are two mod^s of esfablishing our reputa* 
tipn ; to be praised , by honest men and to be aba- 
sed by rogues. It is best, bowever> to secure the 
former, because H w\[\ be invariably accompanied 
by the latter. His calumniation is not only the 
greatest benefit a rogua can confer upon us, but 
it is also the only service he will perform for noth- 
ing. 

CCXIX. 

As we ascend in society, like those who climb 
a .mountain, we shall find that the line of perpetual 
amg^i'i'ttion qommences with the higher circles, 
and the nearer we approach to the grand lumina- 
ry the court, the more frigidity and apathy shall we 
experience. 

ccxx. 

Sensible women have often been the dupes of 
designing men, in the following way; They have ta- 
ken an opportunity of praising them to their own 
confidante, but with a solemn iojunclion to secrecy. 
The confidant, however, as they know, will iiifalfi- 
bly inform her principal, the first moment she sees 
her ; and this is a mode of flattery -which always 
succeeds. Even those females who nauseate flattery 
in any other »hape, will not reject it in this ; just as 
we can bear the light of the sun without pam when 
reflected by the moon. 

CCXXI. _ . 

Ifyott are under obllg|ttiQR to many, it is prudent 
to postpone the recompensing of one, until it be in 
your power to remunerate all, otherwise you will 
make more enemiea by what you give, than by what 
you withhold. 

ccx:xn. 

There is no eruelty so inexorable and unrelenting, 
as that which proceeds from a bigoted and f resun*'-- 
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tnoas ^supposition of doing service to God. Under 
the infltfeoce of sucli hallueiDatton, all' common 
modes of reasoDlng are-perverted, and all generai 
principles destroyed. — The victim of the fanatical 
persecutor will find that the stronger the motives he 
can urge for mercjr are, the weaker will be his 
chance of obtaining it, for Jthe merit of his destruo- 
Jion will be supposed to rise in value, in proportion 
as it is effected at the expense of every feeling, both 
of justice and of humanity. Had the son ofPhjIip 
the Second of Spain been condemned by the inquisi- 
tion, his own father, in default of any other execu- 
tioner, would have carried the faggots, and have set 
fire to the pile. ' And in the atrocious murder of 
archbishop Sharp, it is well known that Balfour and 
his party did not meet together at Gilston Muir, for 
the purpose of assassinating the archbishop, but to 
slay one CarmlchaeJ, a magistrate. These misguid- 
ed ttien were actuated (to use their own words) " by 
a strong outletting of the spirit" shortly to be mani- 
fested by the outletting of innocent blood ; and one 
Smith, a weaver at the Strutherdike, an inspired 
man, had also encouraged them " atl logo forward, 
seeing that God's glory was the only motive that wa$ 
moving them to offer themselves (o act for hH broken 
down work.** These men not happening to find 
Carmichael, were on the point of dispersing, when 
a lad running up suddenly informed them that the 
coach of Archbishop Sharp was then coming on, 
upon the j-oad between Ceres and Blebo- Hole. 
Thus, Carmic(iael escaped, but an Archbishop was 
a sacrifice, caught in the thicket, mOre costly than 
the ram. « Trulyr said they, « this is of God, 
mut U seemeth that God hath detivened him into oto- 
hands; let us not draw back, hutpitram him, for ali 
looked upon it, considenng the former circumstance, 
as a clear call from God tofaU upon him," We may 
anticipate what tender mercies the archbishop 
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might count ttpon from a gang of such eotbusiasts; 
and the circumstance of a prelate murdered at the 
feet4>f his daughter) with tne curious conversation 
.that accompanied this act, only prove that fanaticism 
IS of the same malignant ^pe and character, wheth- 
er sh^ be engendered in the clan or the conclave^ 
the kirk or the cathedral. 

CCXXIII. 

It has been said, that wbatevier is made with Uie 
intefltion of answering two purposes, will answer 
neither of them well. This is for the most part true, 
with respect to the inventions and productions of 
man ; but the very reverse of this would seem to ob- 
tain, in aH the operations of the Godhead In the 
great laboratory of nature, many effects, of the most 
important and extensive utility are often made to 
proceed from some one primary cause ; Qeither do 
these effects^ in anv one instance, either clash or 
jar, or interfercwitb each other, but each one is as 
peKect, In its kind, as if the common source of iU 
activity were adjusted and appropriated to the ac- 
complishing of that single effect alone. An illustra- 
tion or two will suffice, wheje the number of exam- 
ples is 80 great, that the difficulty lies more in the 
se/ecf ion, than in the discoveiy. The atmosphere is 
formed for the respiration of numberless animalSf 
which most important office it perfectly performs, 
being the very food of life. But there are two other 
processes almost as important, which could not go 
on without an atmosphere) seeing that it i&essential 
. to both of them — The dissemination oflifht by its 
powers of refract ion and reflection, and of heat, by 
' its decomposition.- The ocean is a fluid world, ad- 
mirably calculated for the propagation and continua- 
tion of those myriads of aquatic animals with which 
it abounds^ and thus, it enables the Creator to ex- 
tend, both in depth and surface) the sphere of sensa- 
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Won, of life, and of enjoyment^ from the poles even 
onto the line. ^But the ocean has other most import- 
ant offices to fulfil ; it is perhaps more necessary to 
the earth, than the earth itself is to the ocean; for 
while it appears to be the great receptacie of salt 
water, it becomes, through the joint medium of the 
8QQ and of the atmosphere, the principal reservoir 
and distributor^of fresh. The s6n himself was crea- 
ted as the grand emporium of light and heat to the 
system. But he not only warms and enlightens, but 
he also^regulates and controls both the times and the 
#paces of the whole planetary world ; the lord of 
mofion> no less than of light, he imposes a law on 
those erratic bodies, as Invincible as it is invisible, 
which nevertheless allows the fullest scope to all 
their wanderings, and subjects them to no restraint 
but that which is absolutely necessary for their pre- 
servation. 

CCXXIV. 

• 

When we consider that Julius Ceesar, Pompey, 
Brutus, Cato, Atticus, Livy, Cicero, Horace, Vir- 
gil, Hortensins, Augustus, and Marcus Varro, were 
cotemporaries, that they were, at the same time en- 
closed within the waits of the same city, which 
might well be termed ** Roma virum gevitrix;" and 
when we further reflect, that (his bright constellation 
was attended also by another subordinate to ft, made 
up of stars, indeed of lesser magnitude, but which 
would have shone with no small lustre in any 0ther 
horizon, we no longer wonder that a capital that 
could breed and educate such men, should aspire fo 
the proud title of the* mistress of the. world, and 
vaunt herself secure from all mortal wounds, -save 
only those that might be inflicted in an eviF-hoar by 
parricidal hands. But the close observer of homaq 
'"■tare, who takes nothing on trust, who, andax- 
' by the lustre, calmly inquires Into tlie use, will 
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not be contented with a bare examination of the 
causes that conspired to produce so inarv^lous au 
union of talent, but will further ask, how it happen- 
ed, that men, whose examples have: been so xertiie 
of instruction to future ages, were so barren of im- 
provement and utility to their own. For it must b6 
admitted that Rome was " divided against herself," 
split into faction, and torn to pieces by a most bloody 
civil war, at the very moment she was in proud pos- 
session of all this profusion of talent, by which she 
was con&umed, rather than comforted) and scorcbed:^ 
rather than enlightened. Perhaps the conciusioa 
that is forced upon as by a review of tliis particular 
period of Roman History, is neither consolatory nor 
honourable to our nature ; it would seem, I fear, to 
be this, namely, that a state of civil freedom is abso- 
lutely necessary for the training up, educating) and 
fini^ing, of great and noble minds; but thatsocie- 
ty has no guarantee that minds so formed and finish* 
ed, shall not aspire to govern, rather than to obey ; 
BO security that they shall not affect a greatness^ 
greater than the laws, and in affecting it, tliat they 
6 halt not ultimately destroy that very freedom to 
which alone they were indebted for their superiori- 
ty. For such men too often begin by subjecting all 
things to their country, and finish by subjecting their 
country unto thems^ves. If we examine the indi- 
vidual characters of those great names I have cited 
above, we may perhaps affirm, that Horace, Virgil, 
Hortensius, Varro, and Livy, were more occupied 
in writing w^at deserved to be read, than in doing 
asy thing that deserved to be written. Atticus W89 
a practical disciple of Epicurus, and too much con-' 
aerned about the safety and health of his own per- 
flOB, to endanger it bv attackipg that of another ; as 
to Cicero, although he was formed both for action 
and deliberation, ^et none of the blood that was spilt 
in bis'day^ can fairly be cb&rged to him; in fact, he 
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had so much of the pKability of his friend Atlicud 
about him» that he might have flourished even in the 
court of Augustus, a rival of Maecenas, had he him- 
self been less eloquent,^ Octavius more grateful, or 
Antony less vindictive. Four men remain, formed 
indeed in '< all the prodigality of nature," but com- 
posed of elements so opposite to each other, that 
their conjunction, like the clash of adverse comets, 
could not but convulse the world ; Casar, Pompey, 
Prutus, and Cato. — Caesar could not brook a superior, 
nor Pompev an euual ; and Brutus, allhough he did 
not aspire himseii to rule, was determined that no 
one else should do so. Cato, who might have done 
more to save bis country, had ht atUmpled leas, dis- 
gusted his friends and exasperated his foes, by a vain 
effort to realize the splendid fictions of Plato's. Re< 
public, ia the dregs of Romulus. — Proud, without 
ambition, he was4ess beloved as th^ stern defender 
of liberty, than Caesar as. the destroyer of It, who 
was ambitious without pride ; a mistaken martvr in 
a noble cause, Cato was condemned to liv'e in an 
era when the times could not bear his integrity — nor 
his integrity the limes. 

CCXXV. 

There is this difference between those two tempo- 
ral blessings, health and money ; money is the mo»t 
envied, but the least enjoyed ; health is the most en- 
joyed, but the least envied ; and this superiority of 
th^ latter is still more obvious when we reflept that 
the poorest man Would not part with health for mo- 
ney, but that the richest would gladly'part witU all 
their money for health. 

CCXXVI. 

All governments ought to aspire to prodoce the 
highest happiness by tbo least objectionable means. 
To produce good without tome admiiture of illr is 
the prerogative of the Peity alooe. In a state of na- 
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tare, each individual wouM strive (o preserve tfae 
whole of his liberty, bat then be woald be also liable 
to the encroachments of others, who would feel 
equally determined to preserve the whole of theirs. 
In a state of civilizatioii each individual voluntarily 
sacrifices a part of hi& liberty, to increase the gene- 
ral stock. But he sacrifices his liberty only to th^ 
Jaws ; and it ought to be the care of good govern- 
inents, that this sacrifice of the individual is repaid 
him with «e<»«ri/jr and with interest; otherwise the 
splendid declarations of Rousseau might be verified 
and a state of nature be preferred to a state of-civili- 
eation. The liberty we obtain by being numbers of 
civilized society ^ would be lieenllousness, if it allow- 
ed us to harm others, and slavery, if it prevented us 
from benefiting ourselves. True liberty, therefore, 
allows each individual to do all tbe good he can to 
himself, without injuring his neighbour. > 

CCXXVil. 

Of two evils, it is perhaps less injurious to society, 
that a good doctrine should be accompanied by a 
bad life, than that a good life should lend its support 
to a bad doctrine. For the sect, if once established, 
wJI> survive the founder. When doctrines, radical- 
ly bad in themselves, are transmitted to posterity, 
recommended by the good life of their author, this 
is to arm an harlot with beauty, and to heighten 
the attractions of a vain and unsound . philosophy. 
f question if Epicurus and Hume ha^e done man- 
kind a greater disservice by the looseness of their 
itoctriiiesf than by the purity of their lives. Of such 
men we may more justly exclaim, that of Csesar, 
Vconfottod their virtues, they have andone the 
world." 

CCXXVIII. 

Many have been thought capable of governing* 
until tney were called to govern ; and others hav«* 

Q 
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been deemed inoepftble, ivbo, when called into 
power* have jnoM - agreeablp diaappointed public 
opinioDy by far sarpassiog all previous anticipation. 
Imfiict i3> (hat the great and little vui£|ar, too often 
jadge of the blade by the acabhard ; and shining out- 
wara qualites, although they may excite first late' 
6zpectatiomi> are not unusually found to be the com- 
panions of second rate abilities. Whereas, to pos- 
sess a bead equal to the greatest events, and a heart 
Bnperior to the strongest temptations, are qualities 
which may be possessed so secretly, that a man*s 
next door neighbour shall not discover them, until 
some ottforseen and fortunate occasion has called 
them forth. 

CCXXIX. 

The ignorance of the Chinese may be attributed 
to their language. A titerarv Chinese must spend 
half his life ip acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
it. The use of metaphor, which, may be said to be 
the algebra of language, is, I apprehend, unknown 
amongst them. And as language, after all is made 
np only of the^igns and counters of knowledge, be 
that is obliged to lose so much time in acquiring the 
sign, will have but little of the thing So toxoftlett 
is the ignorance of this conceited nation, on many 
points, that very curious brass models of all the 
mechanical powers, which the French governnkenl 
bad sent over as a present, they considered to be 
meant as toys for the amusement of the grand-chil- 
dren of the emperor. And I have heard tne late Sir 
George Staunton declare, that the costly mathe- 
matical instmoaents made bv Ramsdent and Doliafid* 
«nd taken to Pakio by Lord Macartney, were as- ut- 
terly useless to the Chinese, as a steam engine to an 
Esquimaux, or a loom to a Hottentot. The father 
of Montaigne, not inaptly to my present subject, 
has observed, that the tedious time which we mod- 
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ehis employ ia acqnipnigthe language of the amoient 
Greeks and Romans, which cost Siem nothing, is the 
principal reason why we cannot arrive at that gran- 
deur of soul, and perfection of knowledge that was 
in them. But the teamed languages, after all, are 
indispensable to form the gentleman and the schol- 
ar, and are well worth all the labour that they have 
cost us, provided they are valued not for themselves 
alone, which would make a pedant, Iiut'as a foun- 
dation for further acquirements. The foundation^ 
therefore, should be in a great measure hadden, and 
its solidity presumed and inferred from the-strength? 
elegance, and convenience of the superstructnm. 
In one of the notes to a former pnblicalion, I have 
quoted an old writer, who observes, <Mhat wo 
fatten a sheep with grass, not in order to obtain a 
crop of hay irom bis back, but iii the hope that he 
Will feed us with mutton, and clothe us with wool." 
We may apply this to the sciences, we teach' a 
young man algebra, the mathematics, and logic, 
not that he should take his equations and parallelo* 

S ram's into Westrntuster Hall, nor bring his ten pre- 
Icaments to the House of Commons, but that he 
should bring a mind to boih these places so well 
stored with the sound principles of truth and of rea- 
son, as not to^e deceived by the ohicanery of the 
bar, nor the sophistry of the senate. The acquire- 
raeots of science may be termed the armour of the 
mind ; but that armour would be worse than useless, 
that cost us all we had, and left us nothing to 
defend. 

ccxxx. 

That is not the most perfect- beauty, wfaich, in 
public, would attract the greatest observatioa ; nor 
even that which the statuary would admit to be a 
faultless piece of clay, kneaded up with blood. But 
that 18 true beauty, which has not only a substance, 
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but a spiriti — a beaaty that we must intimately 
kDOWy jastly to appreciate, — a beauty Kghted up in 
conversation^ where the mind shines jis it were 
- through its caskett where, in the language of the 
poet, ^UheeloqutfU blood spoke in her Aeeki, and to 
distirustly wroughi, thai we might almost say her bodff 
thought" An order and a mode of beauty which, 
the more we know,- the more we accuse ourselves 
for not having before discovered tho«e thousand 

f'ates which bespeak that their owner has. a soul, 
his is that beauty which never cloys, possessing 
charms as resistless as the fascinating Egyptian, for 
which Antonv wisely paid the bauble of the world 
^-Hi beauty like the rising of his own Italian sunS) 
always enchanting, never the same. 

CCXXXl. 

He that cap please nobody. Is not so. much to be 
pitiedi as he that nobody can please. 

CCXXXII. 

Revenge i» a debt, in the paying of which) the 
greatest knave is hctnest and sincere, and so far as he 
is able, punctual. But there is a-difference between 
a debt'of revenue, and every other debt. By pay^ 
' ingonr other debts, we are equal with all mankind ; 
but .In refusing to pay a debt of revenee, we are su* 

}>eri6r Yet,'*it must be confessed, that it is much 
ess difficult to forgive our enemies, than our friend9» 
and if we ask how it came to* pass that Coriolanus 
found it so hard a task to pardon Rome, the answer 
is that he was himself a Roman. 

CCXXXIII. 

If rich, it is easy enough to conceal our wealth ; 
bat, if poor, it is not quite &o easy tO' conceal oor 
poverty. We shall iind that it is less difficult to bide 
a thousand guineas, than one hole in qur coat« 
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CCXXXIV. 

The cynic who twitted Aristippus, bv observing 
th«l the philosopher who could dine on herbs might 
despise the company of a kbig, was well replied to 
br Aristippus, when hcTemarked, that the philoso*, 
pher who eoald enjoy the company of a kingi might 
also despise a dinner of herbs. 

"^on pranderet olus n ticirei rigibus utV* 

Pfotbing u more common than to hear people abo*> 
sing courtiers, and affecting to despise courts ; yet 
most of these would be proud of (he acquaintance of 
the one, end would be glad to live m the other. 
The History of the Conclave will show us how ready 
aU men are to renounce philosophy for the most 
distant probability of a crown. Whereas Casimir 
of Poland,, and. Christina of Sweden, are likelv to 
remain the alpha and the omega, (he first and the 
last of those who have renounced a crown for the. 
sake of philosophy. 

ccxxxv. 

Wars are to the body politic what drams are id 
the individoal. There ftre times when they may pre« 
reat a sudden death, but if frequently resorted to, or 
long persisted in, they heighten tl^e energies only to . 
hasten the dissolution. 

CCXXXVL 

It has ^een shrewdly said, that when men abuse 
ns, we should suspect ourselves, and when they 
praise u;, them. It is a rare Instance of virtue to 
despise censure, which We do not deserve ; and still 
more rare, to despise praise, which we do. But that 
integrity that lives only on opinion, woold starve 
wttfiout it ; and that theatrical kind of virtue, which 
requires publicity for its stage, and an applauding 
world for its audience, could not be depended oa 
in the secrecy of solitudej or the retirement of n 
desert. 
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CCXXXVfl. 

This is tbe tax a man most pay to bis virfaes— they 
hold up a.toreh to his viees> and render those frail- 
ties notorious in him which would have passed with- 
out observation in another. 

CCXXXVIII. 

Thosa hypooho^drifics, who, like Herodias, give 
up their whole time and thoughts to the care of their 
health} sacrifice unto life every noble purpose of liv- 
ing ; striving to support a frail and feverish being 
here,, they neglect an hereafter; they continua to 
patch op and repair th^ir moaldering tenement of 
clay^ regardless of the immortal tenant that'must 
survive it; agitated by greater fears than the apos- 
tle, and supported by none of his hopes, they <* die 
daily." 

ccxxxrx. 

Intimacy has been the source of the deadliest en- 
mity; no less than of the firmest friendship ; like 
some mighty rivers, which rise on the same moun- 
tain, but pursue a quite contrary course. 

CCXL. 

The Intoxication of anger, like that of the grape, 
shows us to others, bat hides us from ourselves ; a ad 
we injure our own cause, in the opinion of the 
world, when we too passionately and eagerly defend 
it ; like the father of Virginia, who murdercBd his 
daughter to prevent her violation. Neither willali 
meft be disposed to view our quarrels ih the saiae 
light that wei do ; and a man's biwdoess to his own 
defects will ever increase, in proportion as he is an- 
gry with others, or pleased with himself* 

ccxu. 

t*aIsehood, like a drawing in perspective, will not 
bear to be examined in every point of view, because 
U is a good imitation of truth, as a perspective b of 
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tberealUyy only in one. But truth, like that reality 
of which tiie perspective is the representatioDy wiH 
bear to be scrutinized in all points of view, and 
though examined under every situation, is one and 
the same. « 

CCXLII. 

There are some characters whose bias it is impos- 
sible to calculate, and on whose probable conduct 
we cannot hazard the slightest progflostication : 
thfsy often evijoce enerey in the merest trifles, and 
appear listless and indifferent on occasions of the 
greatest interest, and importance; one would sup- 
pose they had been dipped in the fotintain of Ham- 
mbnj whose waters, according to Diodorus, are 
cold by day, and het only by pight ! 

ccxLiir. 

There are some who refuse a favour so graciously, 
as to please us even by the refusal ; and there are 
others who confer an obligation so clumsily, that 
they please us less by the measure, than they disgust 
us by the manner of a kindness, as puzzling to our 
feelings, as the politeness of one, who, if we had 
dropped our handkerchief, should present it unto 
us with a pair of tongs ! 

CCXLIV. * 

It has been said, that thcxetreat shows the gene- 
ral, as the r^ly the orator ; and it is partly true ; 
although a general would rather build his fame on 
Us advances, than on his retreats, a.nd on what he 
has attained, rather than oii what he has abandoned. 
Aloreau, we knowr was famous for his retreats, in- 
Bomucb, that his companions in. arms compared hini 
to a drumt which nobody hearis of except it be beaten. 
But, it is nevertheless true, that the merits of a gene- 
ral are not to be appreciated by. the battle alone, bi|t 
by those dispositions that preceded it, and by those 
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Pleasures that followed it. Hannibal knew better 
how taconqner, than how to profit by the con^aest } 
Bod Napoleon was more skilful io taking positions, 
than in maintaining them. As to reverses, no gene- 
ral can presume to say that he may not be defeated ; 
but he can, and ought to say, that he will not be sur* 
prited. There are dispositions so skilful, that the 
battle may be considered to be woo before it is 
fought^ and the campaign to be decided, even be- 
fore it is contested. There are generals who have 
nccomplisbed more by the march, than by the-mus- 
ket i and Europe saw, in the lines of Torres Vedras, 
a simple telescope, in the handsof a Wellington, be- 
come an instrument, more fatal and destructive than 
all the cannon in the camp of his antagonist. 

CCXLV. 

Eipect not praise without envy until you are 
dead. Honours bestowed on the illustrious dead 
have in them no admiiture of envy ; for the living 
pity the dead : and pity and envy, like oil and vine- 
gar, assimilate not : 

" VrU tnim fvXgort suo qui prtBgrctral artts 
Infra St poiUasy exiincfusj amcUfitttr idim,** 

ccxLvr. 

Mental pleasures never cloy ; unlike those of the 
body, they are increased by repetition, approved of 
by reflection, and strengthened by enjoyment. 

ccxLvri. 

Those who hare resources within themselves, v^o 
can dare to live alone, want friends the least, but at 
the same time, best know how to prize them the 
most. But no company is far preferaole to ba^I, be- 
canse we are more apt to catch the vices of others 
than their virtues^ a? disease is far more contagious 
than health. 
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CCXLVIII. 

tt is better to meet danger than to wait for it. He 
that is on a lee-dfaore; and foresees a hurricanCf 
stands out to sea, and encbanters a storm, to avoM a 
shipwreck. And thus, the legislator who meets 
some evils, half subdaes them. In the grievqus dearth 
that visited the land of Egypt, Joseph forestalled the 
evil' and adopted measures that proclaimed to the na- 
tion, ** yt>u shall nolfeas^ in order that you may not 
fast ; and allhoagb you must submit to a scarcity^ you 
shall not endure a famine." And those very persons 
who have been decried, by short-sighted reasooers in 
this country, as regraters and, monopolizers, are, iti 
times of real deficiency, the actual Josephs of the land. 
Like the praatolalon in the camp of the Romans, 
they spy out the nakedness of the land before the 
raato body are advised of it, and, by raising the price 
of the commodity, take the only means to insure an 
economy in the use of it. 

CCXLIX. 

Louis the Fourteenth having bet;ome a king by 
the death of his OHnister, Mazarin, set up the trade 
of a conqueror on his own account. The devil 
treated him as he does young gamesters, and bid ve- 
ry high for him, at first, bygrantii^him unexampled 
success ; he finished by punishing hira with reverses 
equally unexampled. — ThuSf that sun which he had 
taken for his device, although it rose in cfoudless 
majesty^ was doomed to set in obscurity, tarnished 
hv the smoke of his defeats, and tinged, with the 
Nood of his sabjects. 

CCL. 

It is an old saying, that Truth lies in a well, bnt 
the misfortvne is, that some men will use no chain 
(o draw her np, but that \ybich is so long that it is the 
labour of their life to finish it ; or if they live to com- 
plete it, it may be that the first links are eateo up by 

B 
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tust, before the last are ready. Others, on the con- 
traryy are so indolent^ that they would attempt to 
draw up Truth without any chaioi or by means of 
one that is too short Both of these will miss their 
object. A wise man will provide a chain for this ne- 
cessary purpose) that has not a link too much, nor a 
link too little, and on the first he will write *^ arilon- 
ffa" and on the last, 1* vUa brevis." 

CCLI. 

Doubt is the vestibule which eUl must pass, before 
they can enter into the temple o( wisdom ; there- 
fore, when we are in doubt, and puzzle out the truth 
by our.own exertions, we have gained a something 
that will stay by us, and which will serve us again. 
But, if to avoid the trouble of ihe search, we avail 
ourselves of the superior information of a friend, 
such knowledge will not remain with us ; we have 
not bought hut borrowed it. 

CCLII. 

Great men, like comets, are eccentric in their 
courses, and formed to do extensive good, by modes 
unintelligible to vulgar minds. Hence, like those 
erratic orbs in the firmament, it is their fate to be 
miscomprehended by fools, and misrepresented by 
knaves ; to be abused for all the good they actually 
do, and to be-accused of ills with which they have 
nothing to do, neither in design nor execution. 

CCLUI. 

Borne men who have evinced a certain degree of 
wit and talent, in private companies, fail miserably 
when they attempt to appear as public characten, 
on the grand theatre of human life. Great men if a 
ilttle circle, but litttle men in a great one, they show 
their learning to the ignorant, but their ignorance to 
the learned; the powers of their mind seem to be 
'puched up And wIuQiered by 4be ptibllc gas^, as 
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WeTch cascades before a summer son, whicb, by the 
by, we are told, are vastly fine in the winter, whea 
nobody goes to see them. 

CCLIV. 

Great men often obtain their ends by means be- 
yond the grasp of vulgar intellect, and even by me- 
thods diametrically opposite to those which the mul- 
titude would pursue- But, to efiTect this, bespeaks 
as profound a knowledge of mind, as that philo- 
sopher evinced of matter, who first produced ice by 
the agency of heat. ' 

CCLV. 

Those that are the loudest in their threats, are the 
weakest in the execution of them. In springing a 
mine, that which has done the most extensive mis- 
^chief makes the smallest report ; and, again, if we 
consider the effect of lightning, it is probable that 
he that is, killed by it hears no noise ; but the thtfn- 
lier clap which follows, and which most alarms the 
ignorant, is the surest proof of their safety. 

CCLVI. 

We most readily forgive that attack which affords 
us an opportunity of reapine a splendid triumph. A 
wise man will not sally forth from his doors to cud- 
gel a fool, who is in the act of breaking his windo Wf 
by pelting them with guineas^ 

CCLVII. 

That an author's work is the mirror of his mind» 
is a position that has led to very false conclusions 
If the devil himself were to write a book, it woula 
be in praise of virtue, because the good would pur 
chase it for use, and the bad for ostentation. 

CCLVIII. 

Tt is not known where he that invented the plough 
Was born, nor where he died ; yet he has effected 
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mor^for the happiness of ibe world, than (he whole 
race of heroes aad of cooquerors, who have dreoch*^ 
edit with tears, and manured it with blood, and 
whose birth, parentage, and education have been 
banded down to us with a precision precisely pro- 
portionate to the misiclHef they have doae. 

CCLIX. 

As.the gout seems privileged to attack the bodies 
of the weallkyi so ennui seems to exert a similar 
prerogative over their minds. I should consider the 
middle and lower classes, in this country, in a great 
measure exempt from this tatter malady of the mind ; 
first, because there is no vernacular name that fully 
deseribes it, in our language ; and, secondly, because 
we shall find it diificult to explain this disease to 
such persons ; they will admit, however, that they 
have sometimes thought a rainy Sunday particularly 
tediou&and long In nie constitution of our nature, it 
so happens, that pleasure cloysand hebetates thepow* 
ers ot enjoyment very soon, but that pain does not, 
by any means, in an equal proportion, dull the pow- 
ers of suffering. A fit of the tooth-ache, or the (ic 
doloreux, shall coBtinue their attacks with slight in- 
termission for months, and the last pang shall be as 
acute as the first. Again, we are so framed and fash- 
ioned, that our sensations may continue alive for 
years to torment, after .they have been dead for 
years to transport ; and it would be well, if old age, 
which has been said to forbid the pleasures of youth 
on penalty of death, interdicted us also from thos« 
pains which are unhappily as much or more (he lot 
of the old than of the young. But the cold ani 
shrivelled hand of time is doubly industrious; hi 
not only plucks up flowers, but he plants thorns is 
their room ; and punishes the bad with the recollec- 
tions of the past, the sufferings Of the present, and Che 
anticipation of the ftiture^ until death becopies tht^ir 
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ooly remedy because life bath become tbeir 8oI« dis- 
ease. If tb^se observations be juBtf tbeir application 
toennui, oui^ present subjecti fs obvious. For be 
tba^ does labour under acute paioi will be too much 
occupied for ennui ; and be that does not, has do 
ri^ht to indulge it, because he is not in the fruition 
of vivid pleasure. It is not in the nature of things 
that vivid pleasures should continue long, their verv 
continuance must make tbem cease to be vivid. 
Therefore we might as well suffer ennui, because we 
are not angelsj but men- There are, indeed, some 
spirits so ardent, tiiat change of employment to them 
is rest, and their only fatigue a cessation from acti- 
vity. But, even these, if they make pleasure a busi- 
ness, will be equally subject to ennui, with more 
phlegmatic minds ; for mere pleasure, although it 
may refresh the weary, yet wearies the re^esfaed. 
Gaming has beon resorted to by the affluent, as a re- 
fuge from ennui ; it is a mental dram, and mav suc- 
ceed for a moment, but, like aH other stimuli, it pro- 
duces indirect debility ; and those who have re- 
course to it, will find that the sources of their ennai 
are far more inexhaustible than those of their purse. 
£nnui) perhaps, has made more gamblers than ava- 
rice, more drunkards than thirst, and perhaps as ma- 
ny suicides as despair. Its only cure* is the pursuit 

* It would teem that eApioyment it mor« eflBcaciout in the 
cure of esnui than society. A young Huron, in a village near 
Quebec, empltatically exclaimed to an English traTelJer, *-0n 
s'ennuie dans le village, et>on ne s'eouuie jamait dana lebois." 
We all remember the instance of that man of rank and title, vrfae 
destroyed hilDtelf in fnU possewion of every tiling that could 
iBfalce life desirable, leaving it on record, that he committed the 
acif only because be was tired of putting otf his clothes in the 
morning, and takine theni oIT again at night; and in times still 
Dearer to us, John Maddock's, and Henry Quin, esq. of Dublin 
nntoriety, the former in the clear- unincumbered possession of 
six IhousamI pounds per. artoum, And both of them infulhposses- 
sion of health and competence, destroyed themselves foi no oth- 
t'r reason "but because tney were tired of the unvaried repetitions 
■lid Insipid amusements of life. 
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of some desirable object ;--'if that object be worthy 
of our pursuit and our desires, the prognostics of a 
cure are still more favourable ; — ^if the object be a 
distant one, yet affording constant opportunities of 
pursuit and advancement, the cure is certain, until 
the object be attained ; — ^but if that object cannot be 
attained, nor even exf^cted until ejler death, al* 
though the means of its attainment must last as long 
as our life, and occur as constantly as the moments 
that compose it, we may then exclaim • " / havt 
found," with more cause than (be philosopher, and 
seek from the dying Christian an iofaliible nostrum 
for ail t|ie evils of ennui. 

CCLX. 

Ueaven may have happiness as utterly unknown 
to us, as the gift of perfect vision would be to a man 
born blind. If we consider the' inlets of pleaJsure 
from five senses only, we may be sure that the same 
being who created us, could have given us five hun- 
dred, if he had pleased. Mutual love, pure and ei- 
alted, founded on charms both mental and corpo- 
real, as it constitutes the highest happiness on earlh, 
may, for any thing we know to the contrary, also 
form the lowest happiness of Heaven. And it woulJ 
appear consonant with the administration of Provr 
dence, in other matters, that there should be such ). 
link between earth and heaven ; for, in all cases t 
chasm seems to be purposely avoided, ^^pruden!e 
Deb" Thus, the material world has its Imks, ly 
which it is made to shake hands, as it were, with t)e 
vegetable, — ^the vegetable with the animal, — the an- 
imal with the intellectual, — and the.intellectual with 
fi'hat we may be allowed to hope of the angelic. 

CCLXI. 

Nothing is more common tharfto hear directly op- 
posite accounts of the vame countries. The diier* 
ence lies not in the reported, but the reporter. 
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Some nten are so imperious and overbearing ip their 
demeanor, that they would represent even the Is- 
lanilers of Pelew, as insolent and extortionate ; oth- 
ers are of a disposition so conciliatory and unassum- 
ing, that they would have little that was harsh or 
barbarous to record, even of the Mussulmen of Con- 
stantinople. 

CCLXII. 

It would be very unfortunate if there was no other 
road to Heaven but through Hell. Yet this^dange- 
rous and impracticable road has been attempted by 
all those princes, potentates,- and statesmen, Who 
have done evil, that good might come. * 

CCLXIII, 

Courage is incompatible with the fear of death ; 
but every villain fears death; therefore ho villain 
can be brave. He may, indeed, possess the courage 
of a rat, and fight with desperation, when driven in-' 
to a corner. If by craft and crime a successful ad- 
venture shbuld bo enabled to usurp a kingdom, and 
to command its legions, there may be moments, 
when, Nke Richard on the field of Bosworth, or Na- 
poleon on the plains of Marengo, all must be staked; 
an awful, crisis, when, if his throne be overturned, 
his scaffold must rise upon its ruins. Then, indeed, 
though the cloud of battle should lower on his hopes, 
while its iron hail is rattling around him, the great- 
est coward will hardly fly, to ensure that death 
which he can only escape by facing. Tet the glare 
of a courage thus illicited by danger, where fear 
conquers fear, is not to be compared to thatcalta sun- 
diioe which constantly cheers and illuminates the 
breast of him who builds his confidence on virtuous 
principle^ it is rather the transient and evanescent 
lightning cif the ^orm, wfaieh derives half it» lustre 
mm the daiklKW I^M'siurounds it. 
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CCLXIV. 

The absent man would wish to be thought a mnn 
of talent, by affecting to forget what alt others re- 
member; and the^ntiouarian is in pursuit of the 
same things by remembering what all others have 
thought proper to forget. I cannot but think it would 
much improve ^ocietyi first, if all absent men would 
take into th^ir heads to tarn antiquaries ; and, next) 
if all antiquarians would be absent menf 

CCLXV. 

To know a man, observe how he mns his object, 
rather than how he loses it ; for, when we fail, our 
pride supports us, when we succeed, it betrays us. 

CCLXVI. 

Strong and sharp as our wit may be, it is not so 
strong as the memory of fools, nor so keen as their 
resentment^ he tb^^t has not strength of mind to for- 
give, is by no means weak enough to forget ; and it 
is much more easy to do a cruel thing, than to say a 
severe one. 

CCLXVII. 

In literature, it is very difficult to establish a name. 
Let an author's first w^ork have what merit it may. 
he will lose if he prints it himself; and being a novut 
Homo in literature, his only chance is to give his^s. 
edition to his bookseller. It is true that the bookseV 
ler will offer tefms entremely liberal to those wh' 
have established a reputation, and will lose by mr 
ny» who, like Scott, have written spiritedly for famii 
bat tamely for money. But even in this ca$e» tie 
booksellersi have no right to complain; for tbcfe 
calculating Maecenases ought to remember, that iC 
they pay too dearly for the less, they had tiie fist 

spuenng of the grapes for notbiift* 

■ - ■ ■ 

* Those who contiivie to write after tbeir wit is exbaustetl, 
\j be compared to those old amidt who givQ us one cup <ff 
d tea, bat all tlte rest of milk aUd water. 
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ccLxviir. 

In addressing the multitude, we must remember to 
follow the advice that Cromwell gave his soldiers, 
" fore low." This is the |reat art of the Methodists^ 
**/ast est el ab hosle docen." If our eloquence he di- 
rected above the heads of our hearers, we shall do 
no execution. By (lointiog our arguments lowt we 
staAd a chance of hitting their hearts, as well as their 
heads* In addressing angels, we could hardly raise 
our eloquence too high ; but we must remember that 
men are not angels. Would we warm them by oub 
eloquence, un/i&e Mahomet's mountain, it must come 
down to them, since they cannot raise themselves to 
it. It must come home to their wants and to their 
wishes, to their hopes and their fears, to their fami- 
lies and'their fire-sides. The moon gives a fap great- 
er light than all the fixed stars put together, althpugh 
she is much smaller than any of them ; the reason 
is, that the stars are superior and remote, but th^ 
moon is vnferxor and contiguous. 

CCLXIX. 

The plainest man who pays attention to women, 
Wili fometimes succeed as well as the handsomest 
man who does not. Wilkes observed to Lord Town- 
8eBiilt '* You, my Lord, are the handsomest man in 
the kingdom, and I the plainest. But I would give 
yosf lordship half an hoar's start, and yet come up 
with yoain the affections of any woman we both 
wisiied to -win ; because all those attentions which 
you would pmit on the score of fine exterior, i should 
he obliged to pay, owing to the deficiences of mine/ 

CCLXX. 

Agriculture is the most certain source of strength, 
aDd wealth, and |pdepebdence. Commerce flourish- 
es by circutDstances precarious, contingent, transi- 
tory, almost as liable to change, as the winds and 
vnxei that waft it to our shores* She may wcH b^ 
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termed the younger sister^ for, ia all emergencies} 
she looka to agricuUare, both for defence and for 
supply. ' The earth, indee'd, is doubly grateful, iuas- 
nfuch as she uot only repays forty fold to the cultiva* 
tor, but reciprocally improves its improver, reward- 
ing him with strength, and health, and vigor. Agri- 
culture, therefore, is the true o^tna mililum; and 
in her brave and hardy peasantry, she offers a legiti- 
mate and trusty sword to those rulers that duly ap- 
preciate her value, and court her alliance. It is, 
however, more easy to convert husbandmen into 
excellent soldiers, than to imitate Romulus, who 
could at will reconvert them again. — He iirst mould- 
ed those materials that conquered the world : a pea- 
santry victorious in war, laborious in peace, despl- 
sers of sloth, prepared to reap the bloodless harvest 
of the sickle, after having secured that of the sword. 
Ihe only employments, says Dion, that Romulus 
left to freemen were, agriculture and warfare ; for 
^e observed that men so .employed are more tem- 

f>era|ef less entangled in the pursuits of forbidden 
ove, and subject to that kind of avarice only which 
leads them not to injure one another, but to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the enemy. But finding 
that each of these occupations, separate from the 
other, is 'imperfect, and produces murmurs ; instead 
of appointing one part of the men to till the earth, 
and the other to lay waste the enemy's country, ac- 
cording to the institution of the Lacedemonians, he 
ordered the same persons to exercise the employ- 
ments both of husbandmen and of soldiers ; and ac- 
customed them, in time of peace, to live in the coun- 
try, and cultivate the land, except when it was ne- 
cessary for them to come to market., upon vvhiqh oc- 
casions they were to meet in the city, in order • to 
traffic ; and to that end he appointed a market to 
be held every ninth day. And, in time of war> he 
^Hught them the duty of soldiers, and not to yield to 
^ Other, in the fatigues 6t adrantages that attead it 
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CCLXXI. 

Avarice has mined more men thaii prodigalityy 
and the blindest thoughtlessness of expenditure has 
not destroyed so many fortunes, as the calcnlating 
but insatiable lust of accumulation. 

CCLXXH. 

Some reputed saints that have been canonizedy 
ought to have been cannonaded : and some rejputed 
sinnerstliaf have been cannonaded} ought to have 
been canonized. 

CCLXXIII. 

To be satisfied with the acquittal of the worlH, 
though accompanied with the secret condemnation 
.of conscience, this is the mark of a little mind ; bat 
it requires a soul of no common stamp to be satisfied 
with his own acquittal, and to despise the condemna- 
tion of the world. 

CCLXXIV. 

An Irishman fights before he reasons, a Scotch- 
man reasons before he fights, an Englishman is not 
particular as to the order of precedence, but will do 
either to accomodate his customers. A modem 
j^eoeral has said, that the best troops would be as-fol- 
lows: an Irishman half drunk, a Scotchman- half 
starved, and an Englishman with his belly fall. 

CCLXXV. 

If some persons were to bestow one half of their 
fortune in learning how to spend the other half, it 
would be money extremely well laid out. He that 
spends two fortunes, and permitting himself to be 
twice ruined, dies at last a beggar, deserves no com- 
miseration. He has gained neither experience from 
trial, nor repentance from reprieve. He has been 
an hi^ life abusHig fortune, without enjoying her? 
and parchasing wisdom without possessing her. 
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CCLXXVI. * * 

Relations take the greatest liberiies, and give the 
least assistance. If a stranger cannot help us with 
his purse, he will not insult us with his comments ; 
hut with relations! it mostly happens that they are 
Che veriest misers with regard to theii- property^ but 
perfect prodigals in the article of advice. 

CCLXXVII. 

After hypocrites, the greatest dupes the d«vil has, 
are those who exhaust an anxious existence in thef 
disappointments and vexsitions of business, and live 
miserably and meanly, only to die magnificently and 
rich. Por, like the hypocrites, the only disinterest- 

, ed action these men can accuse themselves of is, that 
of serving the deVil, without receiving his wages; 
for the assumed formality of the one, is hot a more 
effectual bar to enjoyment, than the real^ avarice of 
the other. He that stands every day of his life be- 
hind a counter, until he drops from it into the grave> 
may pegotiate many very profitable bargains ; but he 
has made a single bad one, so bad, iudeed, that it 
counterbalances all the rest ; for the empty foolery of 
dying rich, he has paid down his health, his happiness, 
and his integrity ; since a very old author observes, 
that " as morter sticketh between the stones, so sticketh 

fraud between buying and selling.*' Such a worldling 
may be compared to a merchant, who should put a 
rich cargo into a vessel, embark with it himself, and 
encounter all the perils and privations of the sea, al- 
though he was thoroughly convinced beforehand 
that he was only providing for a sliipwreck, at • the 
end of a troublesome and tedious voyage. 

CCLXXVIII 

Women do not transgress the bounds of decorum 

«o otlen as men, but when they do,*they «o greater 

lengths. For with reason somewhat weakier^ they 

have to contend with passions somewhat stronger; 
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besideS) a female by one transgr«s9ioD| forfeits her 
place in society forever ; if once sbe falls, it is the 
fall of Lucifer. It is bard, indeed, that the law of 
opinion should be most severe on that sex which is 
least able to bear it ; but soft is, <iflid if the sentenoe 
le barsh, the sufferer shoutd be r^Hiflded'thBt it was 
passed by her peers. Therefore, ilf once, a wom&n 
breakAnroogh the barriers of decency, her case is- 
desiderate ; and if sbe goes greater lengths than the 
men, and leaves the pale of propriety /ur//ker behind 
her, it is because sbe is aware that all returnis pro- 
hibited, and by none so strongly as by her own sex. 
We may also add, that as modesty is the richest or-* 
lament of a woman, the want of It is her greatest 
leformity, for the better the thing, the worse will 
<ver be its perversion: and if an ang§l falls, the 
tiantUion must be to a demon. 

CCLXXIX. / 

Of the professions it may be said, that soldiers are 
becoming too popular, parsons too lazy, physicians 
:oo mercenary, and lawyers too powerful. 

CCLXXX. 

Most men abuse courtiers, and affect to despise 
courts ; yet most men are proud of the acquaintance 
of the OAet and would be glad to live in the other. 

CCLXXXI. 

Evils are more to be dreaded from the suddenness 
of their attack, than from their magnitude, or their 
dttratfon. In the storms of life, those that are fore- 
seen are half overcome, but the tiffbon is a just cause 
of alarm to the helmsman, pouueing on the vesieli 
Ss an eagle on the prey. 

CCLXXXII. 
Homer, not contented with making his bero in- 
vulnerable every where but in the heel, and so swift 
of foot, that if fie did run, nobody could catch biro 
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completes the whole by making a god his blacksmith, 
and cbveriog hiixiy likea rhinoceros, with a coat of 
mail, from a superhuman manufactory. With all 
•those Advantages, since his object was to surprise hia 
readers, he should have made his bujily a coward} 
rather th&n a hero. 

CCLXXXIII. ^ 

Of method, this may be said, if we make it oar 
slav6, it is well, but it » bad if we are slaves to me* 
thod... A gentleman once told me, that he made it a 
regular rule to read fifty pages every day of some au* 
thor or other, and on no account to fall short of that 
number, nor to exceed it. I silently set him dowi 
for a man who might have taste to read something 
worth writing, but who never could have genius 
himself to write any thing worth reading. 

COLXXXIV. 

Deliberate with caution, but act' with decision' 
and yield with graciousness, or oppose with firmness 

CCLXXXV. 

There are many good-natured fellows, who hav 
paid the forfeit of their lives to their love of banter 
ing pind railerv. No doubt they have had much d* 
version, but (hey have purchased it too dear. A* 
though their wit and thei)* brilliancy may have bee 
-often extolled, yet it has at last been extinguish^ 
forever ; and by a foe, perhaps, who hfid neither tie 
one nor the other, but who found it easier to poin & 
sword than a repartee. I haVe heard of a manin 
the province of Bengal, who had been alongtitoe 
very successful in hunting the tiger. His skill gaiied 
him great eclat, and insured him much diversion ; 
at length he narrowly escaped with his life ; he tien 
relinc]ui9hed the spopt, with this obscr\'ation : " lifeer 
hunting is very fine amusentent, so long as we lunt 
the tiger, but it is rather awkward when the Ager 
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takes it into bis head to hunt us." Again, this skill 
in small wit> like skill in small arms, is very. apt to 
beget a coofidence which may prove fatal in the end. 
We may either mistake the proper moment, for even 
cotyards have their fightiivgdays, or we may mistake 
the proper. man. A certain Savoyard got his liveli- 
hood by exhibiting a monkey and »bear ; he gained 
so mucl^ applause from his tricks with the monkey, 
that he was encouraged to practise so m.e of them up- 
on the bear ; he was dreadfully lacerated, and on 
being rescued with great difficulty from the gripe of 
9rpin, he exclaimed : " What a fool was 1 not to dis- 
fnguish between a monkey and a bear: a bear, my 
iiends, is a very grave kind of personage, and, as 
9>u plainly see, does not understand a joke !" 

CCLXXXVI. 

Uis always safe to learn, 'even from our enemies 
-seldom safe to venture to instruct, even our friends.' 

CCLXXXVII. 

If men have been termed pilgrims, and life a jour- 
rey, then we may add, that the Christian pilgrimage 
fir surpasses all others, in the following important 
farticulara.: in the goodness of the road, in tiie beau- 
ty of (he prospects — in the excellence of the compar 
ry — and in the vast superiority of the accommoda- 
tion provided for the christian traveller when he has 
finished his course 

CCLXXXVni. 

AU wbo have been great and good without Chris- 
Uanity, would have been much greater and better 
vrith It. If there be amongst the sous of men, a sin- 

gf exception to this maxim, the divine Socrates may 
i allowed (o put in the strongest claim. It was his 
high ambitioii to deserve, by deeds, not by creeds, 
an unreveaUd heaven : and by worksi not by faith; 
to eater an unprotnwa land. 
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CCLXXXIX. 

Though the Godhead were to reward and to exalt, 
without limit, aad without end, yet the- objeet of its 
highest favours could never oifend the brightness of 
his eternal majesty, by too near an aproximation to 
• it ; for the difference between the creator and creat 
ed must ever l>e infinite, and the barrier that dividei 
them insurmountable. " 

CCXC. 

Of ^U the marvellous works of the Deity, perhafis 
there is nothing that angels behold with such supreme 
astonishment as a proud man. 

CCXCI. 

Vanity finds in self-love so powerful an ally, that 
it storms, as it were by a coup de main, the citadel of 
our heads, where, having blinded the two Ufatchmeii, 
it readily descends into the heart. A coxcomb be- 

Sins by determining that his own profession is the 
rst ; and he finishes, by deciding that he is the fir&l 
of his profession. 

ccxcn. 

A poor nation that relaxes not from her attitude of 
defence, is less, likely to be attacked, though sur- 
rounded by powerful neighbours, than another na- 
tion which possesses wealth, commerce, populatioti. 
and all the sinews of war, in fur greater abundance, 
but unjnrepared' For the more sleek the prey, tfaf 
greater is the temptation ; and no wolf will leave / 
sheep, to diof^ upon a porcopine. 

-CCXCHI. 

Memory is the friend of \vi(, but (he (reachei-o.s 
ally of invention ; and there are many books ttot 
owe their success to two things, the good memoy 
of those who write them, and the bed memoryof 
those who read them. 
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CGXCIV. 

Suicide sometimes proceeds from cowardice, bat 
not always ; for cowardice sometimes prevents it ; 
since as many live because they are afraid to dici as 
die because they are afraid to live. 

ccxcv. 

We submit to the society of those that can infortn 
usi but we seek the society of those whom we can 
inform. And men of genius ought not to be cha- 
grined if they see themselves. For, when we com- 
municate knowledge, we are raised in our own esti^ 
mation, but when we receive if, we are lowered. 
That, therefore, which has been observed of treason 
may be said also of ta1ent> we love instruction, but 
hate the iBStmcter, and use the light, but abuse the 
lantern. 

ccxcvr. 

vice stings us, even in our pleasures, but virtue 
consoles us, even in our pains. 

CCXCVII. 

There are four classes of men in the world ; firsf, 
those whom every one would wish to talk te, and 
whom every one does talk of ; — ^these are that small 
minority that constitute the great. Secondly, those 
whom no one wishes to talk to, and whom no one 
dees ti^lk of ;~-thesft are the vast majority that con- 
stitute the little. The third class is made up of those 
irhom every body talks of, but nobody talks to ; — 
these constitute the knaves. And the fourth is com- 
posed of those whom every body talks to, but whom 
nobody talks of; and these eonstttute the fools. 

ccxcvin. 

He that, like the wife of Caesar, is above suspicion, 
he alone is the fittest person to undertake the noble 
and aiiventurous task of diverting the shafts of cal< 
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umny from him who has been wounded without 
eanse, hflB fallen without pity, and cannot stand 
without help. It is the possessor of unblemished 
character alone, who» on such an occasion may dare 
to stand, like Moses, in the gap, and stop the plague 
of detraction, until Truth and Time, those slow but 
steady friends, shall come up, to vindicate the pro- 
tected, and dignify the protector. A good charac- 
ter, ihereforey is carefully to be maintained for the 
sake of others, if possible, more than ourselves; iti? 
-a coat oir triple steel, giving security to the wearer, 
protection to the oppressed, and inspiring the op- 
pressor with awe. 

ccxcrx. 

Ck>urag* is generosity of the highest order, for the 
brave are prodigal of the most precious things. Our 

^ blood is nearer and dearer to qs than our money, and 
our life than our estate. Women are more tekeo 
With courage than with generosity, for it has all the 
merits of its sister virtue, with the addition of the 
most disinterested devotedness, and most powerful 
protection. Generosity enters so much into the con- 
stitution of courage, that, with the exception of the 
great Duke of Marlborough,* we shall hardly find an 
instance of undaunted personal bravery, coexisting 
In the same breast, with great avarice. The self de- 

' nial of Christianity, the magnanimity of chivalry, all 
-that is splendid in history, or captivating in ro- 
mance, seems to have been made up of courage, of 
generosity, or of both. In fact, true courage well 
directed, can neither be overpaid nor overpraised. 
An hero is not composed of common matei^ials ; his 

* At a ctrtttin difUomatic diDner, Where there were many for* 
eigoerf of distincUoD, the Duke gave for a loast, ** My Qaeeo," 
One of the party, who aat next toPria«e Eugene, inqnircd oi 
him in a whisper, ** what queen hife grace had aiveii.'* *' T 
linow of no queen that ia his particular faTOurite^" replied tin 
"tnriace, ** except it be regtea "pecuni*." * 
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expen^ is hacard, his coin la bloodi and ovA of the 
very imposibilities of the coward he cuts a perilous 
harvest with the sword. We cannot aspire to ^o 
high a character, on cheaper termsi otherwise Fal- 
staff's soldiers might be allowed their claim, since 
they were afraid of nothing but daneer. It is tinfor- 
tniiBte) however, that presence of mind is always 
most necessaiy, when absence of body would be 
most desirable ; and there Is this paradox in fear, he 
is most likely to inspire it in others, ^ho fun nond 
himtelfi 

CCC. 

Natural good is so intimately connected with mor- 
al good, and natural evil'with mora] evil, that I am 
as certain as if I heard a voice from heaven prociaiBi 
ity that God is on the side of virtue. 

He has learnt much, and has not lived in vain, who 
has practically discovered that most strict and ne- 
cessary connexion, that^does, and will ever exist, 
between vice and misery, and virtue and happi- 
ness. The greatest miracle that the Almighty could 
perform, would be, to make a bad man happy, even 
in heaven : he must unparadise that blessed place to 
accomplish it. In its primary signification, all vice, 
that it all excess, brings on its own punishment even 
here. By certain fixed, settled and established laws 
of Him who is the God of Nature, excess of every 
kind desti^oys t|iat constitution that temperance 
would preserve. The debauchee, offers up ois bo- 
dy a *' living sacrifice" to sin. 

CCCI. 

To know exactly how much mischief may be ven- 
tured upon with impunity, is knowledge sufficient for 
a little great man. 

^ CCCII. 

Logic is a large drawer, containing some useful 
irfstruments, and matiy more that are supeifif 
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But a wise man will look into it for two purposes) to 
avail himself of those instruments that are really use- 
ful, and to admire the ingenuity with which those 
that are not so, are assorted and arranged. 

CCCIII. 

Some have wondered that disputes about opin- 
ions should so often end in personalities ; but the 
fact iS| that sueh disputes beein with personalities, 
for our opinions are a part oi ourselves. 

CCCIV. 

Many who find the day too long, think life loo 
jshort; but short as life is, some find it long enough 
to outlive their characters, their constitutions,*^ and 
their estates. 

cccv. 

As he gives proof of a sound and vigorous body 
that accidentally (rangressing the line of demarca- 
tion, is confined to a pest-house, and at the end of 
his quarentine, comes out without beiug infected by 
the plague, so he that can live in courts, those hos- 
pitals of intellectual disease, without being contami- 
nated by folly or corruption, gives equal proof of a 
sound and vigourous mind. But as no one thinks so 
meanly of a conjurer as his own Zany, so none so 
thoroughly despise a court, as those who are tho- 
roughly acquainted with it, particularly if to that ac- 
quai^nce they also add due knowledge of them- 
selvef ; for many have retired in digsust from a court 
which they felt they despised to a solitude which 
they, merely fancied they could enjoy, only, like 
Charles the Filth, to repent of their repentance. 
Such persons, sick of others, yet not satisfied with 
themselves, have closed each eventless day with an 
anxious wish to be liberated from so irksome a liber- 
ty, and to retire from so melancholy a retirement ; 
for it requires less strength of mind to be dlss&tisfied 
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with a court than to be coDtented with a doisten 
since to foe dif gusted with a court, it is only neces.- 
sary to be acquainted with courtiers ; but to enjoy 
a cloister, we must have a thorough lioowledge of 
ourselves. 

CCCVI. 

Oceans of inic, -and reams of paper, and disputed 
iafiuite might have been spared, if wranglers had 
avoided lighting the torch ot strife at the wron^ 6nd ; 
silica the tenth part of the pains ex|>ended in at- 
tempting to prove the why, the where and the when 
certain events have happened, would have been 
oiore than sufficient to prove tliat they, never hap' 
^efied at all. 

CCCVIl. 

The most admired statues of the Pagan deities 
Here produced in an age of general infidelity ; and 
the Romans, when sincere believers in their my- 
thology, had not a single god tolerably executed ; and 
yet Seneca observes that these' primitive ^^fjcLilts 
aei,*' these gods of clay, were much more propitious 
than those of marble* and were worshipped with an 
adoraiiun more ardent and sincere. Something simi- 
I lar to what happened to the religion of imperial, 
I has since happened to that of pontifical Rome. For- 
^ merly thai altar was contented with utensils of wood 
and of lead, but its rites were administered by an 
Austin and a Chrysostom — priests of gold ! Things 
are now reversed ; The altar of St. Peter, says Jor- 
Uu has golden utensils, but UadtnprUttsI 

CCCVIII. 

It rarely happens that the finest writers are the 
most captakble ot teaching others their art. If Shaksf . 
peare himself had been condemned to write a sys 
ttm of metaphysics explanatory of his megic hinu- 
ence overall the passions of the mind, it would have 
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been a dull and ansatisfacCbry work ; a heavy task} 
both to the reader and to the writer. All precept- 
orsi therefore,, should have that kind of genius de 
scribed by Tacitus, '* equal to their business, but 
not above it ;" a patient industry^ with competent 
erudition ; a mind depending more on its correct- 
ness than its originality, and on its memory, rather 
than on its invention. If we wish- to cot glass, we 
must have recourse to a diamond; but if it be ouf 
task to sever iron or lead,' we must make use of » 
qjuch coarser instrument. To sentence a man of 
true genius to the drudgery of- a school, is to put a 
race-horse in a mill. 

CCCIX. 

Histrionic talent is not so rare a gift as some ima- 
gine, it is both overrated and overpaid. That the 
requisites for a first rate actor demand a combination 
not easily to be found, is ..an erroneous assumption, 
as'^ribable, perhaps, to the following causes: The 
market for this kind of talent must always be under- 
ato'ekedi because very few of those who are really 
qualified to gain theatrical fame, will condescend to 
start for it. To succeed the candidate must be a 
gentleman by nature, and a scholar by edocation ; 
there are many who can justly boast of this union, 
but out of that many, how few are there that would 
seek or desire theatrrcal celebrity. The metropoli- 
tan theatre therefore, can only be recruited from the 
best samples which the provincial theatres will af- 
ford, and this is a market, abundant as to quantity, 
but eitremely deficient as to quality. Johnson toU 
Garrick that he and his profession were inutuall; 
indebted to each other : " Your profession," sai< 
the doctor, " has made you rich, and you have mac^ 
your profession respectable.'* Such men as Smltlt 
Garrick, Kemble, and Young, might do honour P 
any profession, and would perhaps have succeed^ 
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To any ;tiut their atteniffting success in this depart- 
ment is much more extraordinary than their attain- 
ing it ; for, in general those who possess theaece8<* 
sary quali6cations for an actor, also feel that they 
deserve to be something better) and this feeling dic- 
tates a more respectable arena. Neither is the title 
to talent bestowed by the suffrages of a metropolis 
tan audience) always unequivocal. — Such ah audi- 
•nee is, indeed, a tribunal from which an actor has 
no appeal; but there are many canees which con-' 
spire to warp and to bias its Judgment ; and it often 
happens, that it is more difficult to please a country 
viudienee, than a London one. Iq a country theatre, 
4iere is nothing to bribe oiii^ decisions ; the princi- 
il actor is badly supported, and must depend sole- 
on himself. In a London theatre, the blaze of 
'bt and beauty, the splendour of the scenery, the 
sfll of the orchestra are all abscititious attractions, 
a^ing as av'ant couriers for the performer, and pre- 
disposing us' to be pleased. Add to this that the ex- 
tended magnificence of a metropolitan stage defends 
ihe^ actor from that microscopic scrutiny to which 
he mast submit in th^country. We should also re- 
memher, that at times it requires more courage to 
praise than to censure, and the metropolitan actor 
wiil always have this advantage over the provincial, 
if we are pleased, our taste is flattered in the one 
instance, but suspected in the other. 

cccx. 

£nvy, if surrounded on all sides by the bright- 
tiesa of another's prosperity, like the scorpion, eon* 
^ned viithin a circle of fire, will sting Useff to death. 

CCCXI. 

We should not be too niggardly jn our praise, for 
tien will do more to support a characlery than to 
ffRiie one. 
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CCCXII. 

There are qo two things so much talked of, and so 
seldom seen, as virtue and the funds. 

CCCXIII. 

The depravity of human nature is n favourite to- 

{)ic with the priests, but they will not brook that the 
aity should descant upon it : in tliis respect ihey 
may be compared to those husbands who freely abuse 
their own wives, but are ready to cut the throat 
of any other man who does«o. ' 

CCCXIV. 

If you-cannot avoid a qtrarrel with a blackguard, 
let your lawyer manage it, rather than^ yourself. 
No man sweeps bis own chimney, but employs a 
chimney-sweeper, who has no objection to oirty 
work, because it is his trade. 

CCCXV. 

ft is easier to pretend to be wliat you are not, thiw 
to hide what you really are ; but he that can accom* 
plish both, has little to leani in hypocrisy. 

CCCXVI. 

In any public scheme or project, it is advisable 
that the proposer or projector should not at first pre- 
sent himselt to the public as the sole mover in the 
affair. His neighbour will not like his egotism if it 
be at all ambitious, npp will they willingly co-ope- 
rate in any thing that may place an equal a single 
step above their own heads. Dr. Ffankiin was the 
projector of many useful institutions in the infan' 
state of America. He attained his object, and avoid 
ed envy, for he himself informs us, that his secre 
was to propose the measure at first, not as original 
log ID himself alone, but as the joint recommendi- 
tion of a few friends. The doctor was no strangtf* 
to the workings of the human heart ', for if his met- 
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sures had failed, their failore would pot be attriba* 
ted to him alone, and If tbey succeeded, some one 
else would claim (he 'merit of being the first planner 
of them. But whenever this happens, the original 
projector will be sure to gain from the envy of man- 
kind, that justice which he must not expect from 
their gratitude; for all the rest of (be members will 
not patiently see another run away ^vith the merit 
of that pl^n which originated in (he first projector 
alone, who Will, therefore, be sure to reap his full 
due of praise in (be end, fiQd with that interes( which 
mankind will always cheerfully pay, not so much 
for (he justice of rewarding the difficult, as for the 
pleasure of lowering (he vain. 

cccxvn. 

• Some well meaning Christians tremble for their 
Itlvation, because they have never gone through 
bat valley of tears and of sorrow, which they have 
feed taught to consider as an ordeal that must be 
ffeisaed through, before they can arrive at regenera- 
tion : to satisfy such minds, it may be observed, that 
(he sliebtest sorrow for sin is sufficient, if it produce 
amendment, and that the greatest is insufficient if it 
do not. Therefore, by their own fruits let them 
prove Hiemselves ; for some soils will take the good 
seed, without being watered by tears, or harrowed 
up by affliction. 

cccxviir. 

Sfaaksneare, Batler, and Bacon, have rendered it 
eKtreni«iy difficult for all who come after them, to 
be sublime, witty, or profound. 

CCCXIX. 

If you hare cause to suspect the integrity of one 
with whom you inust have dealings, take care that 
you have no communication wil& him, if he has his 
friend and you have not ; you are playing a danger- 

TI 
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oiu gamei io which the odds are two to one against 
you. 

CCCXX. 

When the Methodists first decide on the doctrine 
they approve, and then choose such pastors as they 
know will preach no other ; they act as wisely as a 
patient, who should send for a physician i and then 
prescribe to him what medicines he ought to advise. 

CCCXXI. 

A necessitous man. who gives costly dinners, payi 
large sums to.be laughed at. 

CCCXXIJ. 

Examinations are formidable, even to the best 
prepared, for the greatest fool may ask more thai 
the wisest man can answer. 

' cccxxur. 

h is. better to have recourse to a quack, if b« can 
cure our disorder, although be cannot explain it, thaft 
to a physician, if he can explain our disease, but 
(;annot cure it. In a certain consultation of physi- 
cians in the kingdom, -they all differed about the 
nature of an intermittent, and all of them were rea* 
dy to define the disorder. The patient w«j a king. 
At length an empiric, whahad been*called in, thus 
interposed: Gentlemen, you all seem to differ about 
the nature of an intermittent, permit me to explain 
it: an intermittent, gentlemen,, is a disorder which 
I can cure, and which you cannot. 

CCCXXIV. 

It is a serious doubt whether a wise man ought to 
accept of a thousand years of life, even provider 
that those three important advantages "oi health 
youth, and riches, could be securely guaranteed un 
to him. But this is an offer that can never be refused 
for it will never be mi^de. Taking things as the/ 
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really are, it must b9 confessed that life, after forty*) 
is an anticlimax, 'gradual indeed, and progressive 
with some, but steep and rapid with others. It 
would be well if old age diminished our perceptibi- 
lities to pain. In the same proportion that it does our 
sensibilities to pleasure; and if life has been termed 
a feast, those tavoared few are the most fortunate 
guests, who are not compelled to sit at tbe^tabte, 
when they ean no I'onger partake of the banquet. 
But the misfortune is that body and mind, like man 
and wife, do not always agree to die together. It 
irbad when the mind survives the body ; and worse 
stiJI when the body survives the mind; but, when 
both- these survive our spirits, our hopes, and our 
tealtfa. this is worst of ali. 

cccxxv. 

' As some consolation for the fears of the brave, and 
te follies of the wise, let us reflect on the magnan- 
ikiity that has been displayed by the weak, and the 
dainteirestedness that has been evinced by the mis> 
taken ; by those who have indeed gros^y erred, but 
have nobly acted. And this reflection will increase 
our veneration for virtue, when even its shadow hsbs 
produced substantial jgood and unconquerable hero* 
ism; since a phantom, when msitaken former has 
been pursued with an ardor that gathered force from, 
opposition, constancy from persecution, and victory 
from deatli. 

CCCXXVI. 

There is this difference between happiness and' 
wisdom ; he that tMnks himself the happiest man, 
really is so; but he that thinks Limself tne wisest, is 
generally the greatest fool. 

cccxxvn. 

Aristotle has said that man is by nature, a social 
animal, and he nirght have added, a selfish one too. 
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Heroiftm, self-denial and magnanimity} in all ia- 
stances, where they do not spring from a principle 
of religion^ are but splendid altars on which we sa- 
crifice one kind of self>iove to another, I think it is 
Adam Smith who has observed, that if a man in 
Europe were to go to bed with the conviction tiuit 
at the hour of twelve, on the following morning, 
the whole e.iipire pf China would be swallowed up 
by an earthquake, it would nbt disturb his night's 
rest so miich as the certainty^ that, at the same hour*, 
he himself would be obliged to undergo the amputa- 
tion of his little finger. It seems to be a law of our 
nature, intended, perhaps, for our preservation, 
that little evils coming home to ourselves, should 
affect us more than great e^ils at a distance, happen- 
ing to others ; but they must be evils that we cannot 
prevent, and over which we have no control ; for, 
perhaps, there is no man who would not lose a littls 
finger to save China. It has been also remarked, 
that if a state criminal were to be executed opposita 
the doors of the theatre, at the moment of the per* 
formance of Ihe deepest tragedy^ that the emptiness 
of the house and the sudden abandonment of the 
seats would immediately testify how much more we 
are interested by witnessing real misery, than arti- 
ficial: But the result of such an experiment would 
probably be this, that the galleries would be wholly 
deserted, and the boxes in part, but that the far 
greater part of the proportion of the audience in the 
nit would keep their stations; for the extremes of 
luxury", on the one hand, and of misery on the oth- 

* It was from the pavilioii of pleasure and enjoyment thai tha 
Fourteenth Louis sent out bu orders for the devastatioq of the 
whole palatinat«; and it was from the bowl and the banquet, that 
Nero issued forth to fiddle to the .flames of Rome; and, on the 
contrary, it was from the loathsome bed of a most foul and in- 
curable disease that Herod decreed the assassination of the Jew- 
ish nobility; and TIppoo Saib ordered the murder of a corps ot 
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er, have a decided (etidency to harden the human 
mind ; bat the middle class, inasmuch as it is equaN 
\y removed from both these extremes, seems to be 
that particular meridian, under which all the kind- 
lier affections, and the finer sensibilities of our na- 
ture most readily flourish and abound. But, even 
if the theatre were wholly emptied on such an oc- 
casion as that ,which I have noticed above, it would 
not appear that we should be warranted in affirming, 
that we are creatures so constituted as to derive hap- 
piae«s not only from our own pleasures, but from 
another's pains. For sympathy, in some tempera- 
nents, will produce the same conduct, with insen- 
ibilily, in others, and the effects will be similar, 
■though the causes that produce them will be oppo- 
s\e. The famous *^ amateur ^nglaissj" who crossed 
tte channel to witness an execution at Paris, was 
nitrer suspected of a want of feeling; but the servant 
girl, recorded by Swift, who walked seven miles in 
I a torrent of rain, to see a criminal hanged) and re- 
I turned crying and sobbing because the man was re- 
I prieved, may, without any breach of christian chari- 
ty, be accused of a total want of compassion and 60 
nevolenee. 

CCCXXVIII. 

Annlogy, although it is not infallible, is yet that 
telescope of the miud by which it is marvellously 
asslstedin the discovery of both physical and moral 
truth. Analogy has much in store for men; but babes 
requir,e mjlk, and there may be intellectual food 
which the present state of society is not fit to partake 
of; to lay such before it, would be as absurd, as to 
give a quadrant to an Indian, or a loom to a Hot- 
tentot. There is a time for all things, and it was 

Christuin slaves, the most cruel net of bis cruel life, at a mo- 
neot wbeo he justly aaticipated bit own death, and the coDfla- 
^ration of his capital. 
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necessary that a certain state of civilization and re- 
fioement shoald, precede, and, as it werci prepare 
the human mind for the reception even of the no- 
blest gift it has ever receivedi the law of God reveal- 
ed by Christianity. Socrates was termed a Chris- 
tian, born sofoe centuries before his time. A state 
of society like the present^ obscured by selfishness, 
and disturbed by Warfare, presents a medium almost 
impervious to the ray of moral truth ; the muddy 
sediment must subside, and the tempest must cease, 
before the sun can illuminate the lake. But I fore- 
see the period when some new and parent idea in 
morals, the matrix of a better order of things, ^shsU 
reconcile us more completely to God, to nature, and 
to ourselves. In physics there are many discoverid 
already made, too powerful to be safe, too unmao' 
ageable to be subservient- Like the Behemoth, ds* 
scribed by Job, who could neither be tamed to refr 
det sport for the maidens, nor to bend his neck (a 
the plough, so these discoveries in physics have not 
yet been subdued by any hand bold enough to ap- 
ply them either to the elegances or to the neoMsitles 
oilife. Let any man reflect on the revolution pro- 
duced in society by two simple and commoa things, 
glass and gunpower. What Ihen.^ Shall some dis- 
coveries in physics be so important as to produce a 
complete revolution in society, and others so pow- 
erful that the very inventors of them- have not as 
^et dared to apply them, and shall not discoveries 
m morals bo allowed a stIU more paramount and 
universal influence; an influence the greater in pro- 
portion as matter is inferior to mind f For we must 
remember that analogy was that powerful engin< 
that, in the mind of a Newton, discovered to us th< 
laws of all othir worlds; and in that of a Columr 
bus, put us in full possession of our own. 

CCCXXIX. 

Society, like a shaded silk, mast be viewed in all 
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Rituations, or its colours will deceive us. — Goldsmith 
observed) that one ro^n who travels tbroueh Europe 
' on foot, and who, like Seriblerqs^ makes bis legs hi9 
compasses, and another who is whisked through ia 
a chaise and*four, will form very differeqt Conclu- 
sions at the end of their journey. The philosopher} 
therefore, will draw his estimate of human nature, 
by varying as much as possible his own situation^ 
to multiply the points of view under which be ob- 
serves her. Uncircumseribed by lines of latitude or 
odlongitude, he will examine her " Imiioned up and 
^actd in the forms and ceremonies of civilisation^ and 
it her ease, unrestrained in the Itghl and ftalhtred 
^siume'ofthe sarage. He will also associate with 
tVe highest without servility, and \^ith the lowest 
viltbout vulgarity. In short, in the crand theatre 
oibuman life, he will visit (he pit and the gallery, 
aswell as the boxes, but he will not inform the boxes 
tbithe comes amongst them from the pit, nor the 
pit thai he visits them from the gallery. 

I cccxxx. 

A second profession^seldom succeeds, not because 
a man may not meke~ himself fully equal to its du* 
t ies, but because the world will not readily believe 
he 19 BO. The world argue thus: be that has failed 
in his first profession, to which he dedicated the 
morning of bis Kfe, and the spring-time of his eier* 
(ions. Is not the most likely person to mastejr a sec- 
ond.' But to this it may be replied, that a man's 
first professions is often chosen for him by others ; 
his second he usually decides upon for himself $ 
(lierefore, his failure in bis first profession may, for 
wb4it they know, be mainly owing to the secret but 
islficere attentions he was constantly paying to his 
second \ and in this case, he may be compared to 
those who, having suffered others to prescribe to 
tb^**^ ^ wife, have taken the liberty to consnH th^ixr- 
tel ves in the choice of a mistress. 
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CCCXXXI. 

- Tt faaabeen well observed, that the tongue discov- 
ei^ (he stale of the iniod, no less than that of the bo- 
dy ; but, in either case before ther philosopher or the 
physician can judge, the patient must open hismouth. 
Some men envelop themselves in such an impene- 
trable cloak of silence, that the tongue will aiford 
. us no symptoms of the temperament of the mind. 
Such taciturnity, indeed, is wise, if they are fools, 
but foolish if they are wise ; and the only method tc 
form a judgment of these mutes, is narrowly to obr 
serve when, where and how they smile. It shows, 
much more stupidity to be grave at a good tbin^ 
than to be merry at a bad one.; and of all ignorance^ 
that which is silent, is the least productive, for prt* 
ters may suggest an idea, if they cannot start one. 

Gccxxxir. 

The labouring classes of the community, in the 
metropolis, are vastly inferior, in point of intellect, 
to the same order of society in the country. The 
mind of the city artificers is mechanized by his con- 
stant attention to one single object ; an attention in- 
to which he is of necessity drilled and disciplined by 
(he minute subdivision of labour, which improves, I 
admit, the art, but debilitates the artist, and converts 
the man into a mere breathing part of that machine- 
ry by which he works. The rustic, on the contrai-y, 
who isobliged to turn his hand tq every thing, and 
must often m<iA;c his tool before he can use it, ispreg- 
aant with invention,. and iertile in resource. It i> 
true, that by a combination of their different em- 
ployments, the ciiy artificers produce specimens U 
their respective vocations, far superior to the best 
efforts of the rustics. But if, from the effects ofs^ 
temafic combimationt the cits infer an individual r> 
TperUmly, they are woefully deceived* 
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CCCXXXIII. 

The society of dead aathors has this advantage ov- 
er that of tlie living, theV never flatter us to our fac- 
es, nor slander us behind our backs, nor intrude up- 
on our privacy, nor <|uit their shelves until we take 
them down. Besides^ it is always easy to shut a book* 
but hot quite so easy to get rid of a lettered coxcomb. 
Living authors, therefore, -are often bad companions; 
if they have not gained a character, (hey seek to do 
£0 by melhods often ridiculous, always disgusting; 
and if they h^ve efrtabiisbed a character, they are si- 
lent, for fear of losing by their tongue what they have 
flCcquiftd by their pen ; for many authors converse 
nauch more foolishly than Goldsmith, who have nev- 
e^ written half so well. 

CCCXXXIV. 

If you would be known, and not know, vegetat'h In 
a village ; if you would know, and not be known, live 
In a city. 

cccxxxv. 

That modes of government have much more to do 
with the formation of national character, than soifs> 
suns, end climates, is sufficiently evident from the 
present slate of Greece and Rome, compared willi 
the ancient. Give these nations back their former 
governments, and all Iheirnational energies would 
return, and enable them to accomodate themselves 
to any conceivable change of climate ; but no con- 
ceivable change of climate would enable them to 
recover their former energies. In fact, so powerful 
are all those causes that are conDected with changes 
■I their governments, that they have somettmea 
made whole nations alter as sudaenly and as capri- 
oioosly as individuals. The Romans laid down their 
liberties at the feet ot Nero, who would not even 
lend them to Caesar; and we have lately seen the 
whole French nation rush as one maa from the ve> 

W 
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extremes of loyalty, to behead the mildest monarch 
that ever ruled them ; and conclude a sanguinary 
ctreer of plunder, by pardoning and redewine a ty- 
rant, to whom their Dlood was but water, and their 
groans but wind : thus they sacrificed one, a martyr 
to his clemency, and they reward another, who |ive8 
to boast of his murders. 

cccxxxvt. 

He that gives a portion of his time and talent to 
tbe investigation oif mathematical truth, will come 
to all other questions with a decided advantage over' 
bis opponents. He will be in argument wWjthe 
ancient Romans were in the field ; to them tile day 
of battle was a day of comparative recreation, be- 
cause they were ever accustomed to exercise widi 
arms much heavier than they fought ; and their re- 
views differed from a real battle in two respects, 
they encountered more fatigue, but the victory was 
bloodlesf. ' 

CCCXXXVIf; 

A peace, for the making of which the negociator 
has been the most liberally rewarded, is usually a 
bad peace. He is rewarded on the score of having 
overreached hisenem^, and for having made a peace 
the advantages of which are clearly on his own side. 
But such a peace will not be kept ; and that is the 
best peace which is most Kkely to be the firmest. 
Iifow, a oeace where the advantages are ballancedy 
end which consults the good of both parties, is the 
firmest, because both parties are interested In its 
V)reservation ; for parchment bonds- and seals of 
state will not restram a discontented nation, that has 
arms in her hands and knows how to use them. 

CCCXXXVITI. 

No men despise physic so much as physicians, be- 
«a;uf e no neii 00 thoroashly ondjerstmi^ How little it 
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can perforaiT They hai^ been tiokeriftg (he humaa 
constilDtion four thousand years, in order to cure 
about as many di9order9. The result is, that merca* 
ry and brimstone are the only two specifics they 
have discovered. All the fatal maladies continue to 
be what they were in the days of Paracelsus, Hippo- 
crates, «nd Galen, "opprobrta medieorum" It is true 
that each disorder has a thousand prescriptions, but 
not a single remedy. They pour a variety of «alts 
and acids into a marble mortar, and expect similar 
results when these ingredients* are poured into the 
human stomach ; but what can be so groundless as 
reasonings built on such analogies?* For the mar- 
Vie mortar admits the agency of atmospherical air» 
Vhieh cannot be said of the human stomach ; andv 
qgaiu, the stomach possesses 1ife,t and the gastrio 
jiice, which cannot be said of the marble mortar* 

CGCXXXIX. 

There are two metals, one of which is component 
in the cabinet, and the other in the camp-^gold and 
iron. He that knows bow to apply them both,t may' 
incieed attain the highest station, but he must know 
something more, to keep it. tt has been doubted 
whether Cromwell, with all his pretended sanctity, 
and all bis real courage, could have maintained bis 

*. It is more safe to imitate the conduct of the late Dr. Her- 
bcrden. He paid the stricteat attention to ly mptomi, and to tem- 
peraments, and having ascertained these, to the best of his judg- 
ment, 6e prescribed such remedies as he bad always observed to 
be beneAcial to others under similar circumstances ; and ^hat 
vias of St iU greater consequence, he carefully avoidfed what long 
experience had taught him mould do harm. Here be stopped, 
for be was not so presumptjious as toframe tboricsto explaia 
the why and the wherefore this did harm, or that did good ; ha 
was too much, occupied in things of greater importance, well 
koowing that the wisest of us know nothing of life, but by Its ef- 
fects, and that the consequences of every prescription are far 
more clear and apparent than the causes that produce them. 

t The gastric juice will not act upoaa liTing stomach, although 
it trill rapidly decompose » dejutooe, 
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powev eoe short year longer; ^ven if be had not died 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and on th^e anniver- 
sary of that very day, which he. had always consid- 
ered as the most fortunate of his life. For Crpm- 
well had also bis high destinies f and his lucky days.' 

CCCXL. 

Antithesis nray be the blossom of wit^ but ft n ill 
never arrfve at maturity, unless sound sense be the 
trunk, and truth 4he root. 

. CCCXLI. 

Posthumous charities are the very essence of sel- 
fishness when bequeathed by those who, when alive 
would part with nothing. ^In Catholic countries 
there is no mortmain act ; and those who, when dy- 
ingr impoverish their relations, by leaving their foV- 
tunes to, be expended in masses for thefliselves,-have 
been shrewdly said to leave their own souls their 
heirs. 

CCCXLU. 

"^fee seienee of the mathematics performs m^r^ 
than it promisesi but the science of metaphysics 
promises more thfin it per/brm*. The study of the 
'mathjemattcs, like the. Nile, begins in minuteness, 
but ends in magnificence ; but the study of metaphy- 
sics begins with a torrent of tropes, and a copious 
current of words, yet loses itself at last in obscurity 
and conjecture, like the Niger in his barren deserts 
ofsand. 

CCGXUII. 

^o be continually subject to the breath of slander, 
"Will tarnish the purest virtue;.as a constant e-xposu re 
to the atmosphere willobscure the brightness of the 
finest gold ; but, in either case, the real value of both 
continues the same,^ although the currency may be 
somewhat Impeded. 
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CCCXLIV. 

The mob is a moirster with the hands of Briareus, 
but the head of Polyphemus, — strong (o exeeote, 
but bliod to perceive. 

CCCXLV. 

Wljen we apply to the conduct of the ancient Ro- 
mansi the pure and unbending principles of Christi- 
anity, we try those noble delinquents unjustly, in as 
much as we condemn them by the severe sentence 
of an ** ex poif facto* \nw. 

CCCXLVf . 

Sfpon^ as our passions are, they may be starved ln» 
to submission, aad conquered, without being killed. 

CCCXLVII. 

Great men, like great cities; have many crooked 
arts, and dark alleys in their heartfi» whereby be that 
knows them may save himself much time ajid trouble. 

CCCXLVIII. • 

There are some men who are fortune's favourites, 
and who, like cats, light forever upon their legs ; 
diflappers, whom, if you had stripped naked and 
thrown over Westminster bridge, you might meet oo 
the very next day, with bag wigs on their beads, 
swords by their sides, laced coats upon their backs, 
and money in their pockets. 

CCCXLIX. 

We may doubt of the existence of matter, if we 
Mease, and, like Berkely, deny it, without subject- 
ing ourselves to the shame of a very conclusive con- 
fQiation ; but there is this remarkable diiference be- 
tween flatter and mind ; he that doubts the exist- 
ence of mind, by doublings proves it. 

CCCL. 

The policy of drawing a pubfic revenue from the 
>rivate vices of drinking and of gaming, is as purblind 
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as it is^rnicious ; for temperate men drink the most 
becaose they drink the longest ; and a gamester con- 
tribates much less to the revenue than the iodastri- 
ouS| because he is much sooner ruined. When Msn- 
devilte maintained that private vices were public 
benefits, he did not calculate the widely destructive 
influence of bad example. To affirm that a vicious 
man is only his own enemy; is about as wise as to 
affirm that a virtuous man is only his own friend. 

CCCLI. 

Russia, like the elephant, is rather unwieldv ina(* 
tacking others, but most formidable in defending 
herself She proposes this dilemma to all invaders 
~ — a dilemma that Napoleon discovered too late. 
The horns of it are short and simple, but stroog. 
Comt unto mt wUh fewt and I will overwhelm $fou; 
come to me with many, and you shall overwhelm ywr* 
sthes. 

♦ CCCLII. 

The art of destruction seems to have proceeded 
geometrically, while the art of preservation cannot 
Be said to have advanced even in a plain arithmetic' 
al progression ; for there are but two specifics known 
that will infallibly cure their two respective diseases. 
. But the modes of destroying life have increased so 
rapidly, that conquerors have Jiot to consider how to 
murder men, but out of the numberless methods in* 
vented are only puzzled which to choose.' If anjr 
nation should hereafter discover a new mode of 
more inevitable destruction to its enemies, than ii 
yet known, (and some late eiperinients in chemis- 
try make this supposition far from improbable,) it 
would, in that case, become absolutely necessary 
for all neighbouring nations to attempt a similar dis* 
covery ; or that nation which continued in sole pes- 
session of so tremenduous a secret, would, iikfr.the 
-^rpent of Aaron, swallow up all the neighbouring 
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iiftlioos, and ultimately subjogate the world. Let 
such a seccetbe at once known by any particniar na- 
tion, and the awkward activity of all neighbouring 
states, by every possible effort of vigilant and sleep- 
less espionage, and by the immense rewards propos- 
ed for information, mankind would soon perceive 
which of the two arts government considered of the 
greatest consequence — ^the art of preservation or that 
of destruction. If, indeed, any. new and salutary 
mode of preserving life were.discovered, such a dis- 
covery would not awaken- the jealousy, nor become, 
in any degree, such a stimulus to the inventive facul- 
ties of other nations, as the art of destruction ; prin- 
ces and potentates would look on with indifference, 
and the progress of such discoveries has always been 
slow, and their salutary consequences remote and 
precarious. Inoculation was practised in Turkey 
long before it was known in Europe ; and yacination 
has, at this moment, many prejudices to contend* 
with. Thtf Chinese ^ who aspire to be thought an 
enlightened nation, to this day are ignorant of the 
circulation of the blood; and, even in England, the 
man who made that noble discovery, lost all his 
practice In consequence of bis ineenuity ; and Hume 
informs us, that no physician in the united kingdomsi 
who had attained tne age of forty, ever submitted to 
Harvey's theory, but went on preferring numpsimua 
to sumjuimutto the day of his death. So true is that 
line or the satirbt, " a fool at forty, is a fool indeed ;*' 
and we may also add, on this occasion, another line 
from another satirist : 

« Durum est, 
** Qu(Be jttvenes didicere, senet ptrdtnda fateri'*- 

CCCLIIL 

There are two things which, united, constitute 
the value of any acquisition, its difficulty and its util- 
ity. But the bulk of mankind, with Bayes in the 
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Rehearsal, like what will astonish, rather than what 
will improve. Dazeled by the difficaity, they exam- 
ine not the utility; And he that benefits them by 
some mode which they can comprehend, is not so 
•sure of their fiipplause. as the political juggler who 
Rarely surprises tliem, they know not how. 

CCCLIV, 

God is on the side of virtue ; for whoever dreads 
pttoishment;- saffers' it^ and whoever deserves it.. 
dreads it. 

CCCLV. 

The most disagreeable two-legged animal I knotr, 
is a little great man, and the next a little great man's 
factotum and friend 

CCCJ.VJ. 

There are some men whose enemies are to bepil- 
led much, and their friends more. 

CCCLVII. 

Civil and religious freedom go hand in hand, and 
in no country can much of the one long exist, willi- 
out producing a correspondent portion of the other. 
No despotism, therefore, is so ^complete, as that 
which imposes ecclesiastical as well as political re- 
strictions ; and those tyrants in Christendom, who 
discourage popery, have learned but half their lesson. 
Provided ty cants will assist her in fettering the mind, 
she will most readily assist them in enslaving the 
body. 

CCCLVIU. 

There are some persons whose eradition so mueli 
outweiahs their observation, and have read so much 
and reflected so little, that they will not hazard tb* 
most familiar truism, or commonplace allegatiofli 
without bolstering up their ricketty judgments in the 
•WBrdlii)2 bands of antiquityj their doting nunte ajid 
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preceptress.' — Thus, they will not be satisfied to say 
that content is a blessing, that time is a ti^easure, or 
that ^If-knowledge is to be desired, withou Quoting 
X AristotlfttThHles, o Cleobuius; and yet these very 
men, if they met anotber walking in noon day, by 
the smoky light of a lantern, woiild be the first to 
stop and ridicule such conduct,~bat the last to recog- 
nise in his folly their own. 

. CCCLIX. 

Mystery magnifies danger as the fog the sun. The 
hand that unnerved Belsbazzar derived its most hor- 
rifying influence from the want of a body; and 
death itself is not formidable in v^hat we know of it, 
but in what we do not. 

CCCLX. 

Levity is often less foolisli, and gravity less wise^ 
than each of them appear. 

CCCLXI. 

Revenge i^ fever in our pwn bloodi to be cured, 
only by letting the blood of another ; but the reme- 
dy too often produces a relapse, which, is remorse — 
a malady far more dreadful than the first disease, be- 
cause it is incurable. 

CCCLXII. 

Afflictions sent by Providence, melt the constancy 
of the noble minded, but confirm the obduracy of 
the vile. The same furnace that hardens clay, liqui- 
fies gold ; and in the strong manifestations of divine 
power, Pharaoh found his punishment, but David his 
pardon. 

CCCLXIII. 

When young, we trust ourselves too much, and 
we trust others too little when old. Rashness is the 
error of youth, timid caution of age. Manhood is the 
isthmus bet ween the two extremes ; the ripe the fer- 
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tile season of aGtioD, when alone we can hope to find 
the bead to contrive; anited with the handtoex^ate. 

CCCLXIV. 

The French nation despises all other nations, ex- 
cept the English ; we have the honour of her hate, 
only because she cannot despise us. 

CCCLXV. 

The firmest friendships have been formed in mutu- 
al adversity, as iron is most strongly united by the 
fiercest flame. 

CCCLXVL 
Neutrality Js no favourite with Providence, for 
we are so formed that it is scarcely possible for us to 
stand neuter in our hearts, although we may deem 
it prudent to appear so in our actions. 

CCCLXVII. 

Heljgion, like its votaries, while it exists on earth, 
must have a body as well as a qouI. AVeligion pure- 
ly spiritual, might suit a being as pure, but men are 
compound animals *, and the body too often lords it 
over the mind. 

. CCCLXVIII. 

Secrecy has been well termed the soul of all great 
designs ; perhaps more has been effected by conceal- 
ing our own intentions, than by discovering those of 
our enemy. Bat great men succeed in both. 

CCCLXIX. 

Always look at thosre whom you are talking tOi 
never at those you are talking of. 

CCCLXX. 

Ther^ are some truths, the force and validity of 
which we readily admit, in all cases except our 
own ; and there are other truths so self-evident that 
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we dare not deny theni} but so dreadful that we dare 
not believe them. 

CCCLXXf. 

Many speak the truth, when they say that (hey 
despise riches and preferment, but they mean the 
riches and preferment possessed by other men. 

CCCLXXII. 

If the weakness of the head were an admissible 
excuse for the malevolence of the heart) the one 
half of mankind would be occupied in aggression, 
and the other half in forgiveness; btut the interests' 
of society peremptorily demand that things should 
not be so; for aJKool is often as dangerous tadeal 
with as a knave, and always mere incorrigible. 

cccLxxm. 

■» 

There are prating coxcombs iokthe world, who 
would rather talk than listen, although Sbakspeare 
himselC were the orator, and humati nature the 
theme! 

CCCLXXIV. 

The greatest professor and proficient in any sci- 
ence, loves it not so sincerely as to be fully pleased 
with any finer effort in it than he can himself pro- 
duce. The feeling excited on such an occasion, 
is a mixed sensa^tion of envy, delight and despair ; 
but the bitters here are «s two, the sweets but as 
one. 

CCCLXXV. 

Gaming is the child of avarice, but the parent of 
prodigality. 

CCCLXXVI. 

Never join with your friend when he abuses his 
horse or -bis wife, unless the one is about to be told, 
and the other buried. 
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CCCLXXVII. 

Husbands cannot heprindpalt in their own cock- 
oldom, but they are parties to it much more often 
than they themselves imagine. 

GCCLXXVUI. 

Professors in every branch of the sciences, pre- 
fer their own theories to truth ; the reason is that 
their theories areprtro/e property, but truth b com- 
mon ^ock. 

CCCLXXIX. 

It is dangerous to be much praised in private cir- 
cles before our reputation is fully established ia the 
world. 

CCCLXXX. 

Many designing men, by q^JKing small favours, and 
evincing great gratitude, have eventually obtained 
the most important ones. There is something in the 
human mind (perhaps the force of habit^X^hich 
strongly inclines us to continue to obU|;e those 
3vhom we have begun to oblige, and to injure those 
whom we have begun to injure ; <-eo injunotiwr quia 
twcutrat" 

CCCLXXXI. 

Law and equity are two things which God hath 
joined, but which man hath piit asunder. 

CCCLXXXII. 

It is safer to be attacked by sooli men, than to be 
prpUetedhy them. 

CCCLXXXIU. 

^ Persecuting biffots may be compared to those bur- 
ning leoces which Leuhenhoeck and others compo- 
sed from ice ; by their chilling apathy they freeze 
the suppliant -, by their fiery zeal they burn the suf- 
ferer. 

CCCLXSCXIV. 

As the rays ofthe.sun, notwithstanding their ve- 
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locity, injure not the eye^ by reason of their rnin* 
uteness so the attacl^s of euvyr notwithsti^ding 
their number, ought not to wound our virtue by rea- 
son of their iusignificauce. 

CCCLXXXV. 

There is a holy love> and a holy rage : and our 
best virtues never glow so brightly as when our pas^ 
sions are excited in the cause. Sloth, if it has pre- 
vented many crimes, has also smothered many vir- 
tues,* and the best of us are better when roused. 
Passion is to virtue, what wine was to ^sciiylus and 
to £noius,t under its inspiration their powers were 
at their height. 

CCCLXXXVI 

Fear debilitates and lowers, but hope animates 
and revives ; therefore rulers and magistrates should 
attemptito operate on the minds of their respective 
subjects, if possible, by reward, rather than pun- 
ishment. And this principle will be strengthened by 
another consideration ; he that is punished or re*) 
warded, while he falls or rises in the estimation of 
others, cannot fail to do so likewise in his own. 

CCCLXXXVII. 

Men purrue riches under the idea that their pos* 
session will set ^hem at ease, and above the world* 
But the lawoi association often makes those who 
begin by loving gold as a, servant, finish by becom* 
ing themselves its slave ; and independence without 
wealth, is at least as common as wealth without 
Independence. 

CCCLXXXVIII. 

If St. Paul were again to appear on earth, stnce all 
the multifarious denominations of christians would 

*** SocordUi Uinocciu*^ 

y* ■ ' ff trnqtumif niti polw, ad aram ^ SuccwrU diee*- 

da»^^ 
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claim him> which would hjB choose ? The aposUe 
himself shall answer: *'Purereligionf andundtfiled 
before God, and the father, is this, to visit the f other - 
hss and undow in their qfflietioni and to keep himself 
unbolted from the world.'* 

CCCLXXXIX. 

Grant graciously what you cannot refuse safely, 
and conoiiiate those who cannot conquer. 

. cccxc. 

There are politic friendships which knaves find it 
necessary to keep up with those whom they mean 
the more effectually to rain ; for. most men may.be 
led to their destruction, few can be driven. ~ Had 
Talleyrand's enmity to Napoleon manifested itself 
in opposition, it would have been fatab not to his 
master, but to himself; he maiBtaiaed, '.herefortt^ a 
friendship that not only aggrandised hiq^f, but 
opened a door for the communication of that advice 
that enabled him eventually to ruin his master. 

CCCXCI. 

The martyrs to vice far exceed the martyrs to 
virtue, both in endurance and in number. So blind- 
ed are we by our passions, that we suffer more to be 
damned than to be saved. 

CCCXCII. 

Demagogues, however fond they may affect to ba 
of independence and liberty in their public speech- 
es) are invariably tories in their private actions, and 
di«pots in their own families. The most violent of 
them have usuallv been formed by the refusal of 
8ome unreasonable request; and their patriotism 
appears in a very questionable shape, M'heo we see 
that they rejoice in just as much public calamitv as 
introduces them into power, and supplants their 
rivals.* 



* Tbe real difference, tberelore, between a tgrjr aad • wbiff 
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Restoralions disappoidt (he loyal. If priacesat 
^cb times have macfa to give^ they hare also iiiuch 
to gain ; and policy cKctates (be necessity of be^ow- 
ing rather to conciliate enemij^Sy than to reward 
friends.* 

CCCXCIII. 

In our attempt to deceive (he world, those are 
the miost likely to detect as, who are sailing on ih» 
same tack, 

CCCXCIV. 

None know how to draw long bills on futarity, 
thiat never will be honoured, better than Mahomet. 
He possessed himself of a large stock of real and. 
present pleasure and power here, by promising a 
visionary quantum oi those good (hings to his fol- 
lowers hereafter; and, like the maker of an alma- 
nac, made his fortune in this world, by telling absurd 
lies about another. 

— V : 

vtould seem to be thu : ihe one ha» power, the other wants it. 
Samuel Johnson was not a little disconcerted by an unexpected 
retort made upon him before a large party at Oxford,, by Dr. 
Crowe. The principles of our lexicographer ran with too much 
▼iolence in one way, not to foam a little when they met with a 
current running equally strong in another. The dispute hap- 
pened to turn upon the origiBal of wbiggism, for Johnson had 
triumphantly challeneed Dr. Crowe to tefl him who was the first 
whig; the latter finding himself a little puzzled, Dr. Johnson 
tauntingly rejoined, ** I see. Sir, that vou aie even ignorant oS 
the head of your own party, but I will tell yon, Sir: the deVil 
was the first whig \ he was the first reformer; he wanted to set 
up a reform even in Heaven.^* Di Crowe calmly replied, ** I 
am much obliged to you for your information, and I certainly 
did not foresee that you would go so far back for your authority; 
^et I rather fear that your argument majkea against yourself; for, 
■f the devil was a whig, you have admitted that wnile- he was a 
whig, he was in Heaven, but you hive forgotten that the mo- 
ment he got into H^il, he set up for a tory." 

* The amnesty act of Oharles the Second was termed an act of 
obliviOD to his niends, but of grateful remembrance to his foes. 
And oD another oceaslon, the loyalty of the brave Crillonwss 
not strengthened by any reward, only becsuie it wai WluMcted 
t«o firm to be Bhakea by any neglecti 
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cccxcv. 

There are three things, that, well understood, and 
coDscientioasIjr practised would save fbe three prO" 
feMions a vast deal pf trouble ; but we must not ex- 
pect that every member of the three professions 
would thank us for such a discovery, for some of 
them have too much time upon their hands ; and a 
philosopher would be more inclined to smile than 
to wonder, should he now and then bear a physician 
crying down regimen ; a lawyer) equity; or a priest, 
moraXUy, > 

CCCXCVI. 

We are ruined, not by what we really want, hot 
by what we think we do ; therefore never go abroad 
in search of your wants, if they be real wants, they 
will come home in search of you ; for be that buys 
what4ie does not want, will soon want what be 
cannot buy. 

CCCXCVII. 

No two things differ more than hurry and des- 
patch. Hurry is the mark of a weak mind, despatch 
of a strong one. A weak man in office, like a squir- 
rel in a cage, is labouring eternally, but to no pur- 
pose, and in constant motion, without getting on a 
jot ; like a turnstile) be is in every body's way, but 
stops nobody ; he talks a great deal, but says very 
little ; looks into every thing but sees into nothing ; 
and has a hundred irons in the fire, but very few of 
them are hot and with those few that are, he only 
burns his fingers. 

cccxcvni. 

If none were to reprove the vicious, excepting 
those who sincerely hate vice, there would be nauch 
less censoriousness in the world. Our Master could 
love the criminal while he hated the crime, but we, 
his disciples^ too often lore the crime, but hate the 
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criminal. A perfect knowledge of tbe depravity of 
4be human heart; with perfect pity for the infirmi- 
ties o'f K, never coexisted out in one breast, and nev 
er will. 

CCCXCIX. 

Rats and conqaerors 'roust expect no mercy in 
mbfortune. 

cccc. 

IfesitktioD is a sign of weakness, for inasmuch as 
the comparative good and evil of the different modes 
of action, about which we hesitate, are seldom 
eouatfy balanced, a strong mind should perceive the 
slightest inclination of the beam, with the glance of 
an eagle, particularl^r as there are cases where the 
preponderance will be* very minute, even althoogh 
there should be life in one scale, and death in tne 
other. It is recorded of the late £arl of Berkely, 
that he was suddenly awakened at night in his car- 
riage by a highwayman, who ramming a pistol 
through the window, and presenting it close to his. 
breast, demanded his money, exclaiming at the same 
time, that he had heaH that his lordship had boasted 
that he never would be robbed by a n'ngfe highway- 
man, but that he should qow be taught the contrary, 
His lordship putting his hand into his pocket, replied, 
neither would I now be robbed, if it was not for that 
fellow who is looking over your shoulder." The 
highwayman turned round his head, when his lord- 
ship, who had drawn a pistol from his pocket instead 
of a purse, shot him on the spot. 

CCCCI. 

Some are so censorious as to advance, that those 
who have discovered a thorough knowledge of all 
the depravity of tbe human heart, must be them- 
selves depraved} but this Is about as wise as to affirm' 
that every physician who understands a diseasr, 
must be hknself diseased. 

Y 
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The learned have often amased themselves by 
publishing the follies of the dunces ; bat if the dunc- 
es would retaliate by publishing the blunders of the 
learnedi they might for once put forth a volume that 
would nol be dully although it would be Icarge. Dr. 
JohnsoU) when publishing his dictionary^ requested, 
through the medium of one of the journals, the ety- 
Tnoiogy of curmiidgeon. Some one shortly after- 
wards answered the doctor's advertisement, by ob- 
serving that it was in all probability derived from 
c(Bur mechant ; these words he did not think it neces- 
sary to translate, but merely put as bis signature, 
** jSn unknown correspodent." A brother lexicogra- 
pher, who was also preparing a dictionary, got to 
|»ress before the doctor, and ingeniously as he thought 
forestalled him in the article of curmudgeon, where 
to the no small amusement of all etymologists, be 
bad thus derived it, << curmudgeon, from coeurme- 
<«hant, an unknown correspondent ! .'" 

CCCCIII. 

The profoundly wise do not declaim against su- 
perficial* knowledge in others, so much as the pro- 
foundly ignorant ; on the contrary, they would rath- 
er assist it wiih their advice than overwhelm it with 
their contempt, for they know that there was a peri- 
od when even a Bacon or a Newton were superficial, 

• Drtpe ately wounded, aod at a fearful distance ffom all»ur 
fiMl help, I owe my own MS , under providence, to a ajigbt .-mat- 
tering in anatomy, by which I knew that the pressure of the fin- 
ger cloie to the clevis woul>: efTectually stop the whole circula- 
«»on of ibe-arm ; but thli served my purpose at that time, as well 
as If 1 hart been sufficieiitly akilled in the science, to be the de- 
monstrator to a CUne or* Brodie. I cannot express my era* itude 
better to those very able and skillful surgeons who attended me 
on that occasion, than by saying that their success haaexcit«d the 
astonishment of some of the most eminent practitioners in this 
uttetropoli,, who have also expressed their doubts even at to the 
attempt of sayiii^ the limb, had such an accident occurred in Loa- 
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,and that be whahas a little koowledge is far mor^ . 
likely to get more than he that has none. Wheo the 
great Harvey was- whipped at school for an experi- 
ment upon a eat, his Orbilius could not forespc'ia 
the little urchin that he was flagellating the fytura 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood. And the 
progress of the mind in science, is not very unlik© 
the progress of science bcrself in experiment. Whea 
the air balloon was first discovered, some one flip- 
pantly asked Dr. Franklin what was the use of it t 
The doctor answered this question by asking anoth- 
er : " What is the ust of a new bom tnfant f It may^ 
become a man. 

CCCCIV. 

When I hear persons gravely aflSirm that they have 
made up their minds to forego this or that improper 
enjoyment, I often think in myself that it would b» 
quite as prudent, if they could also make up their 
bodies na well. Falstaff would have been as abste- 
mious at the banquet as a hermit, and as firm m the 
battle as a hero, if he could have but gained over 
the consent of his belly, inlhe one case, and of hi& 
legs in the otber. He* that strives for the mastery 
must join a well disciplined body to a wejl regula- 
ted mind ; for with mind and body, as with man and 
wife, it often happens that the stronger vessel is ru- 
led by the weaker, although in moral, asm domes^ 
tic economy, matters are best conducted where nei- 
ther parties are unreasonable, and where both are 

agreed. 

CCCCV. 
Those who vi^it foreign notions, but who associ- 
ate only with their own countrymen, change their 
climate, but not their customs " calum nonanimum 
mutant r they see new meridians, but the same 
men, and with heads w empty as their pockets, re* 
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turn home/ with travelled bodies, but .untravelled 
minds. 

CCCCVI. 

. Conversatiool is the music of the mind, an iriti*l- 
lectual orchestra where all the instruments should 
bear a part, but where none should play together. 
Each of the performers shduld have a just apprecia- 
tion of his own powers, otherwise an uirskii'ul novi- 
ciate, who might usurp the first fiddle, would infal- 
libly get into a scrape. To prevent these mistakes, 
agood master of the band will be very particular in 
the assortment of the performers, if too dissimilar, 
there will be no harmony, if ttfo few, there will be 
no variety : and if too numerous, there will be no 
order,, for the presumption of one prater** might si- 
lence the eloquence oi a Burke, or the wit of a Sheri- 
dan, as a single kettledrum would drown the finest 
solo of a Gioniwich or a Jordini. 

CCCCVII. 

Man is' an embodied paradox, a bundle' of contra- 
dictions; and some set off against the marvellous 
things that he has done, we might fairly abduce the 
monstrous things that be has believed. The more 
gross the fraud, t the more glibly will it go down, and 
the more greedily will it be swaMowed, since foUy 
will always find faith wherever impostors will fmd 
Impudence. 

• — » 

* Butler compared the tongues of these eteroal talkers to 
race-horses, which go the faster the less weight they carry ; and 
yjamberland has observed, that they take possession of a sub- 
ject as a highwayman does .of a purse, without knotting its con 
tents, or carinz to whom it belongs. 

o ^ J!^^° '^°"'^ **^^® supposed that suchra wretch as Joanna 
Bo uthcote could have gained numerous and wealthy proselvtt 
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^ coccvm. 

Although the majority of the hibabitahts of Lon- 
don will stop to gaze at the merest trifles, wilt be 
nmused by the heaviest efforts of dalness, and will 
believe tneir grossest absurdities, though they are 
the dupes of all that -is designing abroad, or con- 
temptible at home, yet, by residing in this wonder- 
ful metropolis, let not the wisest man presume to 
think that he shall not add to bis wisdom, nor the 
most experienced man to his experience. 

CCCCIX 

He that dies a martyr, proves that he was not a 
knave, but by no means that he was not a fool ; 
since the most absurd doctrines are not without such 
evidence as martyrdom can produce. A martyr- 
therefore, by the mete act of suffering, can prove no- 
thing but his own faith, ff, as was th^ case of the 
primitive christian martyrs, it should clearly appear 
that the sufferer could not have been blm'^elf deceiv- 
ed, then, indeed, the evidence rises high, because the 
act of martyrdom absolves him from tiie charge of 
wilfully deceiving others. 

ccccx. 

Of governments, that of the mob is the mostsan- 
P'uinanr, that of soldiers the most expensivei and 
that of civilians the most vexatious. 

CCCCXI. 

When a man has displayed talent in some particu- 
lar path, and left all competitors behind him in it, 
the world are too apt to give him credit for an uni- 
versality of genius, and to anticipate for him success 
in all that he undertakes. But to appear qualified to 
fill the department of another, is much more easy, 
than really to master our own ; and^ those who have 
succeeded in one profession, have sfldom been able 
to afford the time necessary to the fully understand' 
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ing of a second. Cromwell could maoage men, bat 
wiien he attemped to manage horses,^ he encoant' 
ered more danger than in all his battles, and narrow- 
\y escaped with his life. Neither can we admit that 
definition of genius that some would propose, <'a 
power to accomplish all that we undertake," for we 
might maltiply eiamples to prove that this definrtion 
of genius contains more than (he thing defined, for 
Cicero failed in poetry, Pope in painting, Addi^^on 
in oratory, yet it would be harsh to deny genius to 
these men. But, as a man cannot be fairly termed a 
poor nian who has a large property in the funds, but 
nothing in land, so we cannot deny genius to those 
who have discovered a rich vein in one province of 
literature, but poverty of talent in another. This 
tendency, however, to ascribe an universality of ge- 
nius to great men, led Dryden to affirm, on tbe 
atrength of two smart satirical lines, that Virgil could 
have written a satire equal to Juvenal- But, with 
all due deference to Dryden, I conceive it much 
more manifest, that Juvenal could have written a 
better opic than Virgil, than that Virgil couIj have 
written a satire equal to Juvenal. Juvenal has ma- 
ny passagesof the moral sublime far suj)erior to any 
that can be found in Virgil, who, indeed, seldom at- 
tempts a higher flight than the sublime of description. 
Had Lucan lived, he might have rivalled them both, 

*~Nero made asJmHar mistake ; but he proved himself aa unef 
qual to the task of governing hordes as of men, and as unfit tw 
hold the reins of a chariot, as of a liingdom : he made his ap 
peftraoce at the hippodrame of Olymnia, in a chariot drawn b^ 
ten horses, althougn he himself had formerly censured Mithri- 
dates for the same temerity ; he was thrown from his seat, but 
unfortunately the fall was not fatal, although it prevented him 
from finishing the race: nevertheless, (be hailadonics, or stewards 
of the course proclaiuied the emperor victor, and asafgaed bin 
the Olvmpic crown, for which upright decision they were reward* 
ed with a magnificent present. Gatba, however, obliged them 
afterwards to refund tt, and they themselves partly from shame, 
aod partly from pique, erased that Olympiad out of the calejidar> 
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as be has all the vigoarof the one, and time might 
have farpished him with the taste and elegance of 
the other. 

ccccxn. 

Horace makes an awkward figure in his vain at- 
tempt to unite his real character of sycophant; with 
the'assumed one of the satirist : he Sometimes at- 
tempts to preach down vice without virtue, some- 
times to laugh it down without wit. His object was 
to be patronized bv a court, without meanness, if 
possible, but; at alleyents, to be patronized. He 
served (be times more, perhaps, than the times serv- 
ed him, and instead of forming the manners of his 
superiors, he himself was, in great measure, formed 
by them. In fact, no two men who have handled 
the same subject, differ so completely, both in char- 
acter, and in style, as Horace and Juvenal ; to the 
latter may Reapplied what Seneca said of Cato, that 
be gained as complete a triumph' over the vices of 
his country, as Scipio did over (he enemies of it. 
Had Jyvenai lived in the days of Horace, he would 
have wrKten much better, because much bolder ; 
but had Horace lived in the time of Jqvenal, he 
would no( have dared to have written a satire at all ; 
in attacking the false friends of his country, he 
would have manifested the same pusillanimity which 
he himself informs us he discovered, when he on 
one occasion ventured to attack her real foes. 

CCCCXllI. 

Shrewd and crafty politicians, when they wish to 
bring about an unpopular measure, mi/st not go 
straight forward to work, if they do, they will cer> 
tainly fail ; and failures to men in power, are lika 
defeats to a general, they shake tbeii* popularity. 
Therefore, sipce they cannot sail in the teeth of the 
wind, they must tack, and ultimately gain their ob- 
ject, by appearing at time^ to be departing from it. 
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Mr. Pitt) at a tnomeDt when the greatest jealousy 
existed in the country^ on the sabject of the freedom 
of the press> inflicted a mortal blow on this guardian 
of our liberties, without seeming to'touch, or even to 
aim at it ; he doubled the tax upon a// advertisements, 
and this single act immediately knocked up all the 
host of pamphleteers, who formed the sharp-shoot- 
ers and tirailleurs of literature, and whose fire 
struck more terror into administration than the hea- 
viest cannonade from bulky quartos or folios could 
produce; the former were ready for. the moment, 
but before the latter could be loaded and brought to 
bear, the object was either changed or removed, 
and had ceased to awaken the jealousies, or to excite 
the feaj's of the nation. 

CCCCXIV, 

That extremes beget extremes is an apothegm 
built on the most profound observation of the human 
mind ; and its truth fs in nothing more apparent than 
in those moral phenomena, perceivable when a na- 
tion inspired by one common sentiment, rushes at 
once from despotism to liberty. To suppose that > a 
nation under such circumstances should confine her- 
self precisely to that middle point, between the two 
extremes of licentiousness and slaveiy, in which true 
liberty consists, were as absurd as to suppose that a 
volcano, nearly suppressed and smothered by the 
superincumbent weight of a mountain, will neither 
consume itself, nor destroy whst is contiguous 
when by an earthquake, that pressure is suddenly 
removed ; for it must be remembered that despot- 
ism degrades and demoralizes the human mind ; and 
though she at length forces men on a just attempt 
to recover by violence, those rights that b^ vic^ence 
^ere taken 9way> yet that very depravation super- 
induced by despotism, renders men for a season un- 
fit fof the rational exercise of those civil rights, they 
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have with so mach hazard regained. At such a cri- 
sis to expect that a people should keep the strict un- 
bending path of rectitude and reason, without de- 
viating into private rafiine or public Wrong, were as 
wise as to expect that a horse would walk in a 
straight line, immediately off being released from 
his trammeis, after having been blinded by a long 
routine of drudgery in the circle of a mill. 

CCCCXV. 

When men in power profusely'Veward the in- 
tellectual efforts of individuals in their behaJf, what 
are the public to presume from this ? They may 
generally presume that the cause so remunerated was 
a bad one, in the opinions of those -who are so grate* 
ful for its defejiice. In private life, a client will oard- 
iy set any bounds to his generosity, should his coun- 
sel 4)e ingenious 6nou^h to gain him a victory, not 
only over fiis antagonist, but even over the laws 
themselves; and, in public affairs we may usually 
Infer the weakness of the cause, by the excessive 
price (hat ministers have freely paid to thpse whose 
eloquence or whose sophistry has enabled them to 
make that weakness triumph. 

CCCCXVI. 

Much may be done in those little shreds and patch 
esoftime\ which every day produces, arid which 
most men throw away, but which nevertheless will 
make at the end of it, no small deduction from the 
life of man. Cicero has termed them intercidva tern- 
pora, and the ancients were not ignorant of their val- 
ue ; nay, it was not unusual with them either to 
compose or to dictate, while under the operation of 
rubbing after the bath, 

CCCCXVII. 

Arbitration has this advantage, there are some 
points of contest which it is better IqIoh by arbitra- 
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tion than to win by law. Rut as a good generd of- 
fers his terms before the action » rather than in the 
raidst of it, so a wise man will not easily be persua* 
ded to have recourse to a referenee, when onceiiis 
opponent has dragged him into a court. 

cdccxviif. 

In death itself there can be nothing terrible, for 
the act of death annihilates sensation ; but there are 
many roads to death, and some of them justly formi- 
dable, even to the bravest ; but so various are tho 
modes of gbing out of the world, that to be born may 
have been a more painful thing than to die^ and to 
live may prove a more troublesome thing than 
either. 

CCCCXIX. 

More have been ruiued by their servants, than by 
their masters. 

ccccxx. 

Love, like the cold bath, is never negative, it sel- 
dom leaves us where it finds us; if once we plunge 
into it, it will either heighten our virtues, or inflame 
our vices. 

^ CCCCXXI. 

If there be a pleasure on earth which angels cannot 
enjoy, and which they might almost envv man the 
possession of, it is the power of relieving distress. If 
there be a pain which devils might pitv man for en- 
during, it is 111 e deathbed reflection that we have 
possessed the power of doing good, but that 
we have aSnsea and perverted it to purpoees of 
ill. 

ccccxxir. 

Public charities and benevolent associations for 
the gratuitous relief of every species of distress, are 
peculiar to Christianity ; no other system of civil or 
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religious policy has, origituUed them ; — ^they form its 
highest praise aod characteristic feature ; ao order 
of benevolence* so disinterestedi and so exhaltedy 
looking befofe and after, could no more have pre- 
ceded revelation, than light tlie sun. 

CCCCXXIII. 

Applause is (he spur of noble minds, the end and 
aim of weak ones. 

CCCCXXIV. 

In most quarrels there is a fault on both sides. A 
quarrel maybe compared toa spark, which cannot be 
produced without a flint, as well as a steel, either of 
them may hammer on wood forever, no fire will fol- 
low. 

ccccxxv. 

Our wealth is often a snare to ourselves, and dl- 
ways a temptation to others. 

CCCCXVI. 

To know the pains of power, we must go to those 
who have it; to know its pleasures, we must go to. 
those who are seekine it ; the pains of power are 
reaJ> its pleasures imaginary. 

ccccxxvn. 

Those who are embarked in that greatest of all un- 
dertakings, the propagation of the gospel, and who 
do so from fi thorough conviction onts superior utili- 
ty and excellence, may indeed fail in saving others, 
bol^ thev are engaged in that labour of love, by 
which they are most likely to save themselves, par« 
ticularly if they pray that through God's assistance 
bfiih ends may be obtained. 

CCCCXXVIII. 

Two things, well considered, would prevent ma- 
ny quarrels ; first, to have it well ascertained wheth- 
er We are not disputing about terms, rather th''^ 
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tVings; aod, secondly, to examine whether that on^ 
which we differ, is worth contending about. 

. CCCCXXIX. 

Failh and works are as necessary to our spiritual 
life^ as christians, as s^ou) and body are to our natural 
life, as men ; for faith is the soul of religion, and 
works the body. 

CCCCXXX. 

Solomon has said, <Uhere is nothing new ander 
the sun ;" &nd perhaps destruction has caused as 
' much novelty as invention ; for that is often a revi^ 
val, which we think a discovery, 

CCCCXXXI. 

li is an unfortunate t)iing for fools, that their pre- 
tensions should rise in an inveiise ratio- with their 
abilities, and their presumption with their weakness ; 
and for the wise, that diffidence should be the com- 
panion of talent, and doubt the fruit of investiga- 
tion. 

CGCCXXXIl. 

There are three kinds of praise, that which we 
yield, that which we lend, and that which we pay. 
We yield it to the powerful from fear, we lend it 
to the weak from interest, and we pay it to the de- 
serving from gratitude. 

CCCCXXXIII. 
We generally, niost covet that particular trus^ 
which we are least likely to keep. He that thorough- 
ly knows his friends, might perhaps, with safiity, con- 
fide his wife to the care of one, hts purse to another, 
and his secrets to a third ; when to permit them to 
make their own choice, would be his ruin. 

CCCCXXXIV. 

Eloquence is the language of nature and cannot be 
learnt in the schools; the passions ere pow^ul 
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pleaders, and (heir very siteiice, like that of Garrick, 
goes directly tp the souk: but rbetoric is the crea- 
ture of art, which be who feels least, will most excel 
io ; H is the. quackery of eloquence, and deals in 
nostrumsi not iu cures. 

ccccxxxv. 

When honours come to us, rather than we io them* 
when (hey meet us, as it were, in the vestibule of 
life, it is well if our enemies can say no more against 
US, than that we are too young for our dignities ; it 
would be much worse for us, if they could say that 
we are too old for them; time will destroy the first 
objection, but confirm the second. 

ccccxxxvr. 

Pickpockets and beggars are the best practical 
physiognomists, without having read a line of Lava- 
ter, who it is notorious, mistook a philosopher for a 
highwayman. 

CCCCXXXVIl. 

Faults of the head are punished in this world, 
those of (he heart In ^another; but as most of our 
vices ai*e compound, so also is their punishment. 

CCCCXXXVIII. 

We are sure to be losers when we quarrel with 
ourselves ; it is^ a civil war, and in all such conten- 
tions, triumphs are defeats. 

CCCCXXXIX ' 

Attempts at reform, when they fail, strengthen 
despotism ; as he that struggles, tightens those -eordsi 
he does not succeed in breaking. 

CCCOXL. 

A revengeful knave will do more than he will 
SAy; a grateful one will say more than ^he will do. 

CCCCXLI. 

In naval architecture^ the rudder is first fitted '' 
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and (heo the ballast is pat on. board, and, last of alU 
the cargo and the safls. It is far otherwbe in the fit- 
ting up and forming of nsan ; he is laanched into life 
with the cargo of his faculties aboard, and all the 
sails of his passions set ; but it is the long and pain- 
ful work of his life, to acquire the ballast of experi- 
ence, and to form the rudder of reason ; hence, it 
too often happens that his frail vessel is shipwrecked 
before he has laid in the necessary quantity of Iml- 
last, or that he has been so long in completing the 
rudder, that the vessel is become too Gra2sy to bene- 
fit by its application. 

CCCCXLII. 

It is witfa^ nations as with individuals, those who 
know the least of oth'ers, think the highest oP them- 
selves ; for the whole family of pride and ignorance 
are incestuous, and mutually beget each other. The 
Chinese affect to despise European ingenuity, but 
they cannot mend a common watch ; when it is out 
of order, they say it is dead, and barter it away for a 
living one. The Persians think that all fdreien mer- 
chants come to them from a small island in the nor- 
thern waters, barren and desolate, which produces 
nothing good or beautiful ; for why else, say they» 
do the Europeans fetch such things from us if they 
are to be bad at home. The Turk will not permit 
the sacred cities of Mecca or Medintf to be polluted 
by the residence or even footstep of a single Chris- 
tian ; ancj as to the grand Dairo oi Japan, beis so holy 
that the san is not permitted to have the honour of 
shining on his iUdstrious head. As to the king of 
Malacca, he styles himself lord of the winds; and 
the Mogul, to be equal with him, titles himself con- 
queror of the world, and his grandees are denomina- 
ted rulers of the thunder storm and steersman of the 
whirlwind : even the pride of Xerxes, who fettered 
the sea, and wrote his commands to mount Athos ; 
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or of Caligala, wlio boasted of an intrigue with the 
moon — are both surpassed by the petty sovereign of 
an insignificant tribe in North America, who everv 
morning stalks oat of his hovel, bids the sun good- 
morrow, and points out to him with his finger, the 
course he is to take for the day: and to complete 
this climax of pride and ignorance, it is well known^ 
that the Khan x)f Tartary, who does not possess a 
single house under the canopy of heaven, has no 
sooner finished his repast of mare's milk and hone 
flesh, than he causes a herald to proclaim from his 
seat, that all the princes and potentates of the earth 
have his permission to go to dinner. ** The Arab," 
says Zimmerman, ** in the conviction that his caliph 
is infallible, laughs at the stupid* credulity of the Tar* 
tar, who holds his lama to be immortal." Those 
who inhabit Mount Bate,* believe that whoever eats 
a roasted cuckoo before his death, is a saint, and firm- 
ly persuaded of the infallibiniy of this mode of sane- 
lification, deride the Indians, who drag a cow to the 
bed of a dying person, and by pinching her tail, are 
sure, if by that method they can make the creature 
void her urine in the face oi the patient, he is imme- 
diately translated into the third heaven. They scoff 
at the superstition of the Tartarian princes, who 
think that their beatification is secure, provided they 
can eat of the holy excrements of the lama ; and the 
Tartans in their turn, ridicule the Brahmins, who, 
for the better pyrificaiion of their country, require 
them to eat cow-dung for the space ot six months, 
while these would, one and all, if they were told of 
the cuckoo method of salvation, as heartily despise 
and lau^ at it. I have cited these ridiculous extrav- 
agancies to show that there are two things in which 
311 sects agree, the hatred with which they pursue 
the errors of others, and the love with which they 
cling to their own. 
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CCCCXLIII. 

We mast sait the flattery to the mind and taste of 
the rescipient. We do not put essences into hogs- 
- heads, npr porter into phials. Delicate minds may 
be disgusted by compliments that would please a 
grosser intellect, as some fine ladies, who< would be 
^hocked at the idea of a dram, will not refuse a 11- 
quere. Some, indeed, there are, wh6 profess to de- 
spise all flattery, but even these are, nevertheless, to 
be flattered, by being told that they do despise it. 

CCCCXLIV. 

Expense of thought is the rarest prodigality, and 
to dare to live alone the rarest courage } since there 
are many who had rather meet their bitterest enemy 
in the field, than their own hearts in their cjoset. He 
that has no rescources of mind, is more to be pitied 
than he who is in want of necessaries for the body, 
and to be obliged to beg our dally. happiness from 
others, bespeaks a more lamentable poverty than 
'that of him who begs his daily bread. 

CCCCXLV. 

Some men of a secluded and studious life, have 
sent Cortb from their closet or their cloister, rays of 
intellectual light that have agitated courts, and revol- 
utionized kingdoms ; like the moon which, though 
far removed from the ocean, and shining upon it 
with a serene and sober light, is the chief cause of 
all those ebbings and flowings which incessantly dis- 
turb that world of waters. 

CCCCXLVI. 

Happiness is much more equally divided than some 
of us imaeine. One man shall possess most of the 
materials, but little of the thing ; another may pos- 
.aess much of the thing, but very few of the materi- 
als. In this particular view of it, happiness has been 
beautifully compared to the manna-in the desert; he 
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tfial geUhered much had noihing,ov€rj and he ifuU galh' 
ertd lillU had no taek ; therefore to diminish envy, 
let US consider not what others possess, but what they 
enjoy ; mere riches may be the gift of lucky accident 
or blind chance, but happiness must be the result of 
prudent preference and rational design ; the highest 
liappinest then Can hav« no other foundation than 
the deepest wisdom ; and the happiest fool is only 
as happy as he knows how to be. 

CCCCXLVill. 

As thehe are some faults that have been termed 
faults on the right side, so there are some errors that 
might be denominated errors on the safe side. ThuS) 
we sefdom regret having been too roWd, too cautious 
or too humble ) but we often repent having been too 
violent, too precipitate, or too proud. 

CCCCXLIX. 

Accustom yourscif to submit on all and every 
occasion, and od ti>e mofjt minute, no less than on 
the most important circumstances of life, to a small 
present evil, to obtain a greater distant good This 
will ffive decision, tone, and energy to the mind, 
which, thus disciplined, will often reap victory from 
defent, and honour from repulse. Having acquired 
tiiis invaluable habit of rational preference, and just 
appreciation, start for that prize thai endureth forever ; 
you will have little left to learn The advantages 
you will possess over oommion tninds, will be those 
of the Lamsta over the TyrOf and of the veteran 
over the recruit. 

CCCCt. 

Truth and reason, in this mixed state of ffood and 
evil, are not invariably triumphant over falsehood 
and error ; but even when labouring under tUempO' 
rary defeat, the two former bear within them one 
staiDp of superiority which 'plaioly indicalei .tbat^ 

A f 
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Omnipotence is an Afw-side ; for their worthy. con- 
querors for «ucA a victory, universally tetire abashed, 
enlightened, self-reproved, and exclaiming with Pyrr- 
hus; a few more such victories €md toe are undone. 

CCCCLl. 

Were a plain unlettered man but endowed with 
common sense^ and a certain ^uaniFum of observation 
and of reflection,- to read over attentively Ihe four 
gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles, without any 
note or eommeni, I bugely-doubt whether it would en- 
ter into his ears to hear, bis eyes to see, or his heart to 
conceive the pnrportof many ideas signified by many 
words ending in ism, which nevertheless have cost 
Christendom rivers of ink, and oceans of blood* 

CCCCLII. 

The most cruel and revengeful measures, when 
once carried, have often been pushed to their ut- 
most extremity, by those very men, who, before 
their enactment pretended to oppose them, in or* 
der to throw the odium on others. But this opposi- 
tion has procei^ded from the Up, not from the heart, 
and would not have been made, if the objector did 
not foresee that hia opposition would be /ruUteas. 
Augustus, withhu imuo/ hypocrisy, pretended to be 
shocked with the idea of a proscription, and perceiv- 
ing that Antony and Lepidus were two to.one 
against him, he knew that his single vote against 
the measure could not succeed; and that, by giv- 
ing it, he should preserve his popularityvand not be 
prevented from glutting his revenge ; but Suetoalas 
informs us, that when the horrid work commencedi 
he carried it on with a severity more unrelenting than 
either of his colleagues ; ** utrgque acerbitu exercuU" 
and that whenever Lepidus or Antony were inclined 
tt> mercy,, either from interesti entreaty, or bribes, 
he alone stoutly and . lustily stood out for blood: 
" Sotu9 magnofirt conUndit m ew parceretur,"^ 
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CCJCCLIII. 

•Il is an easy and a vulgar thing to please the mob, 
and not a very arduous tasic to astoaish them ; but 
essentially to benefit and improve them, .is a work 
fraught with difficdlty, ^nd teeming ivilb danger. 

CCCCUV. 

The seeds of repentance are sown in youth by 
pleasure^ but the harvest is reaped in age by pain. 

CCCCLV. 

Riches' may enable us to confer favours ; but to 
confer lb em with propriety, and with grace, requires 
Q somethingthat riches cannot give ; even trifles may 
be so bestowed a» to cease to be trifles. The citi- 
zens of Megara offered the freedom of their city to 
Alexander; -such an offer eicite^ a smile in the coun- 
tenance of him who had conquered the world ; but 
he received this tribute of their respect with compla- 
cency, on being informed that they had never offer' 
ed it to any but to Hercules and himself. 

CCCCLVF. 

* The worst thing that can be said of the most pow- 
erful is, that they can take your life ; but the same 
thing can be said of the most weak: 

CCCCLVir. 

He that is jfood will infatlibly become better, and 
he that is bad will as certainly become worse ; for 
^ vice, virtue, and time, are tnree things that never 
stand still. 

CCCCLVni. 

When the cruel fall into the hands of the cruel, we 
read their fate with horror, not with pity. Sylla com- 
manded the bones of Marl us to be broken, his eyes 
to be pulled out, his hands to be cut off, and his body 
to be torn in pieces with pincers, and Catiline was 
fhc executioner. " A piece of cruelty," says Sene- 
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ca, " only fit for Marius to suffer, Catiline to execute, 
and Sylla to conimand." 
. ' CCCCLIX. 

tnjuries accompanied ^ilh insults are never for- 
given ; all men.-on these occasions, are good.baters, 
and lay out their revenge at coippound interest ; they 
never threaten until they can strike> and smile when 
they cannot. Caligula told Valerius, in public^ v/hat 
kind of a bedfeHow his wife was ; a"nd ivhen the Tri- 
bune Cherus, who had an effeminate voice, came to 
him for the watchword, h& would always give him 
Venus or Priaptis. The first of these men was the 
principal instrument in the cQ.nspiracy against him, 
and the second cleft him down with his sword> to 
convince him of his manhood; 

CCCCLX. 

Let those who would affect sioguliarily.with soc- 
cess, Ifirst determine to be very virtuous, and they 
wili.be sure to be.very singular. 

CCCCLXI. 

We should have all our communications with men 
as in the presence of God ; and with God, as in the 
presence of men. 

CCCCLX II. 

A power above all human responsibility, ought to 
be above all human attainment ; he that is unwilling 
tnai/ do harm, bat he that is unable can not. 

CCCCLXI U. 

We cannot think too highly of our nature, nor too 
i^umbly of ourselves. When vye see the martyr to 
virtue, subject as.he is to the iijfirmitiesof of a man, 
yet suffering tjie tortures 'of a demon, and bearing 
them with the magnanimity of a god do we not be- 
hold an heroism that angels may indeed surpass, but 
which they cannot imitate, and must admire.- 
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CtJCCLXIV. 

It id dangerpas to take liberties with great men un- 
less we Icnow them thoroughly; the keeper will 
hardly put hH.head Into the lion's mouth} upon a 
short acquaintance. 

CCCCLXV. 

LoVe is an alliance of friendship and of lust iHitip 
former predominate, lt*is a passion eihaUed and re- 
fined, but if the latter) gross'apd sensual. 

CCCCLXVI. 

That virtue which depends on opinioni looks to^ 
secrecy alone, and could not be trusted In a desert. 

CCCCLXVif. 

If patrons were more i^itinterestedt ingratitude 
would be more rare. iV f>erson receiving a favour 
is apt to consider that he is, in some decree, dit* 
charged from the obligation, if he that confers it, de* 
rives from it some visible advatitage, by which he 
may be said to repay himself. Ingratitude has, there- 
fore, been termed a nice preceptlon of the causes that 
induced (be obligation ; and Ale&ander made a 
shrewd distinction between his two friends, when he 
said that Hephaestlon loved Alexander, but Craterus 
the king. — Rocbefacult has some ill natured maxims 
on this subject ; he observes <* that we are always 
much better pleased to see those whom we have ob- 
liged, than those who have obliged us; that we con- 
fer benefits more from compassion to ourselves than 
to others; that gratitude is only a nice calculation, 
whereby we repay small favours, in the bo|>e of re- 
ceiving greater, and more of the like " Bv a certain 
mode of reasoning indeed, there are very few humab 
actions whieh might not be resolved into self-love. 
It has been said that we assist a distressed object,* to 
get rid of the unpleasant sympathy excited iy mise- 
ry unrelieved ; and it might, with equal plausibilitv. 
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be saldy that we repay a benefactor (o get rid of the 
UDpleasaD^bartben imposed by ao obligation. But- 
ler has well rallied this kind or reasoning, when he 
observes, <^ That he alone is ungrateful^ who makes 
returns of obligations, beeatise be does it merely to 
free himself from owing as much as thanks.*' In 
common natures, perhaps an active gratitude m*ay be 
traced to this ; the pride that scorns to owe, has tri- 
umphed over that self-love rhat hates to pay. 

CCCCLXVIII. 

Despotism can no more exist in a nation, until the 
liberty of the press be destroyed^ than the night can 
happen before the sun is.set. 

CCCCLXIX 

Oovemments connive at many things which thev 
ovght to correct, and correct many tilings at wbica 
they ought to connive. But there, is onejnodeof 
correcting so as to endear, and of conniving so as to 
{.eprove. 

CCCCLXX. 

He that will believe onlv what he can fully com- 
prehend, must have a very lone head, or a very short 
creed. Many gain a false, credit for liberality of sen- 
timent in reMgious matters, not from any tenderness 
they may have to the opinions or consciences of oth- 
er men, but because they happen to have no opinion 
or conscience of their own. 

CgCCLXXL 

As all who frequent any place of public worship) 
however they may differ from tbe doctrines there 
delivered, are expected to comport themselves with 
seriousness and gravity, so in religious controversies, 
ridicule ought never to be resorted to on either side ; 
whenever a jest is introduced on such a subject, it is 
I ndisputably out of its place, and ridicule^i bus employ* 
"6 J 60 farfroOT being a te^t of truth, is the surest test of 
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error, in tiiow wbo, on sach an occasion/caD stoop 
to have recourse aoto it. 

CCCCLXXII. 

It is a doubt whether maoliind are most indebted 
to those who, J ike Bacon and Butieri dig the gold 
from the mine of literature, or to those who, lilie Pa- 
ley, purify it, stamp it, fix its real value, and give it 
currency and utility. For all the practical purposes 
of life, troth might as. well be in a prison as in the fo« 
lio of a schoolman, and those who release her from 
her cobwebbed shelf, and teach her to live with men 
have the merit of UbercUing\ M not of dxteovering her. 

CCCCLXXai. 

Men of strong minds, who thinkfor themselves 
should not be discouraged, on finding occasionally 
that some of their best Ideas have bee;i antioipateu 
by former writers ; they will neither anathematize 
others with a perearU qm ante not nostra dixerintf nor 
despair themselves. They will rather go on in sci- 
ence^ like John Hunter In physics, discovering things 
before discovered, until like him, they are rewarded 
with a terra, hitherto ineognitia in the sciences, an 
empire Indisputably their own, both by right of con- 
quest and of discovery. 

GCCCLXXIV. 

The most consistent men are not more unlike to 
others than they are at times to themselves ; there- 
fore, it is ridiculous to see character-mongers draw- 
ing a full length likeness of some great man, and per^ 
pleimg thembelvet and their readers by making eve-^ 
r^ feature of his conduct strictly conform to those 
linee and lineaments which thev have laid down : 
they Eenerally find or make for him some raling pas- 
sion toe rudder of bis course ; but withall this poth- 
er about ruling passions, the fact is, that all men and 
wojneB hare but on apparent good. Those indeed 
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ar« tb« strongest minds, and are eapabhi of Ui« great- 
est actions, wiio possess a telescopic power of intel- 
lectnal vision* enabling tbem to ascertain the real 
magnitude and importance of distant goods, and to 
despise those which are indebted for all their gran- 
dear solely to their cont iguity . 

CCCCLXXV. 

If a cause be good, the most violent attack of its 
enemies will not inijurc> it so much as an injudicious 
defence of it by its friends. Theodore and others, 
who gravely defend the monkish miracles, and the 
luminous ci^ss of Constantine, by their zeal .yritbout 
knowledge, and devotion withojut discretion, have 
hurt the cause of Christianity more by sueh frienship, 
than the apostate Julian b^ bis hostility, notwith- 
standing all the wit and vigour with which it was 
conducted. 

. CCCCLXXVI. 

He that will often put eternity and the world be 
fore him, and who will dare to look steadfastly at 
both of them, will find that the more often he coq- 
templatesthem, the foriper will grow greater and the 
latter less. 

CCCCLXXVII. 

Cruel men are the greatest k>vers of mercy — ava- 
ricious men of generosity-^-and proud men of hu- 
mility i — that is to say. In otherSi not in themselves. 

CCCVLXXVIII. 

There is this difference between hatred and pity ; 
pitT is a thing often avowed, seldom felt; hatrod is 
a toing often Telt, seldom avowed. 

CCCCLXXJX. 

There is elasticity in the human mlod, capable of 
bearing much* but which will not show itself, until 
a certain weight of aflSiction be put upon it ; its po w- 
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en may be compared to those vehicles whose springs 
are so contrived that they get on smoothly enough 
when loadeds but jolt coufoandedly when they have 
nolkingtobear. ' 

CCCCLXXX. 

Were the lUe of man prolonged^ he would become 
such a proficient in villainy) that it would become 
necessary' again to drown or to born the worId< 
£aKh would become an hell ; for future rewardsy 
when put oflf to a great distance, would cease to en- 
courage, and future puaPsfaments to alarms . 

CCCCLXXXI. 

He that is contented with obscurity, if he acquire 
no fame will suffer no persecution ; and he that is 
determined to be silent, may laugh securely at the 
whole corps of critics, although they should exclaim 
as vainly as the patriarch Job, " O thai our enem^ 
fiad vnitteii a book.'* 

CCCCLXXXIL 

Physicians must discover the weakness of the hu« 
man mind, and ever condescend to humour them, or 
they never will be called in to cure the infirmities of 
the body. - 

CCCCLXXXIH. 

Envy ought, in strict truth, to have no place what-* 
ever allowed it in the heart of man ; for the goods of 
this present world are so vile and low, that they, are 
beneath it; dud those of the future world are so vast 
and ezaltedy thet they are above it. 

CCCCLXXXIV. 

If the devil ever lanxhs, if must be at hypocrites; 
they are the greatest dupes he has ; they serve him 
better than any others, and receive no wages ; nay» 
what is still more extraordinary, they submit to great- 
er qaortifications to go to hel(> thafi the sincerest 
christian to go to Heaven. 

B b 
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CCCCLXXXV. 

The schisms in the church of Christ are deeply to 
be lamented, on many accountSi by those'who have 
any regard for all that is valuable andworth preserv- 
ing amongst men ; and, although we are willing to 
' hope and believe with Paley, that the. rent has not 
reached the foundation, yet are these diiferences 
(though not in essentials) most particularly to be la- 
mented, because they prevent the full extension of 
the glorions light of the gospel throughout the world. 
These differences amongst ourselves, furnish those 
whom we would attempt to convert, with this plau- 
sible, and to them I fear unanswerable argument ; — 
with what face cau you christians attempt to make us 
converts to your faith, when you have not yetdecid- 
e^ amongst yourselves what Christianity is ? Surely 
it will be time-enough to make proselytes of others, 
when you yourselves arei agreed. For Calvin damns 
4he Pope and the Pope damns Calvin ; and the on/y 
thing in which they agree, is in damning Socinus, 
while Socinui in his turn, laughs at both and believes 
neither. 

CCCCLXXXVI, 

The mob, like the ocean, is very seldom agitated 
without some cause superior nnd exterior to itself; 
but (to continue the simile) both are capable of do- 
ing the ^ea/e«rmischief after the cause which first 
set them in motion has ceased to act. 

CCCCLXXXVII. • 

The victims of ennui paralyse all the grosser feel- 
ings by excess, and torpify all the iSner by disuse and 
inactivity. Disgusted with this world and indifferent 
about another, they at least lay violent hands upon 
themselves .and assume no small credit for the san, 
froid with which they meet death. But alas, sue 
beings can scarcely tie said to die, for they have ne 
^^r truly lived. 
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CCCCI.XXXVIU. 

A dull author just delivered, and a plain woman, 
about to be so, are two very important animals. 

CCCCLXXXIX. 

There are moments of despondency) when Shaks' 
peare thought himself no poet and Raphael no paint- 
er > when the greatest wits have doabted the excel- 
lence of their happiest efforts. 

ccccxc. 

It has been observed that a dwarf standing on the 
shoulders of a giant, will see farther than the giant 
liimself ; and the moderns, standing as they do on the 
vantage ground of former discoveries and. uniting all 
the fruits of the experience of their forefathers, with 
their own actual observation may be admitted, to en- 
joy a more enlarged and comprehensive view of 
things than the ancients themselves ; for that alone 
!s trut antiquUy/ which embraces the anticpiitv of 
the world, and not that which would refer as back to 
a period when the world was young But by whjom 
is this true antiquity e(Qoyed ? Not by the ancients> 
who did live in the infancy, bnt by the moderns who 
do live in the maturity of things. Therefore as re- 
gards the Bgb of the world, we mpy lay a juster claim 
to the title of being the aitcienta, even than our very 
forefathers themselves, for they inhabited the world, 
when it was young, but we occupy it now that it is 
old ; therefore that precedent may not exert too des- 
potic a rule over experience, and that the dead may 
not too strictly govern the livings may I be pardoned 
in taking a brief and cursory view of the claims of 
the ancients to our veneration, so far as Hily are 
built on the only proper foundation, -^superiority of 

mind. But it is by no means- my object to lessen 

■ ' « ■ ■ . 

* -AfHodi enlm seaium pro antiquitate vcre habendum eit ', 
quad leoiporihtts noMris trtbui debeT, non jiuniori iie(atl munHii 
fjualh t[iQ<\ anHqitot fuit. 
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our esteem for tbote gn^ftt men who have lived be* 
fore Of, end who have accomplished aaeh wonders, 
considering the soantioess of tneir means ; my inten- 
tion is merely to soffgest that the veneration due to 
times that are past, is a blind veiieration, the moment 
it is paid at the eipence of times that are present ; for 
as these very ancients themselves were once the 
' moderns, so we modems must also become ancleots 
in our tarn. What I would prineipnlfy contend for» 
is that the modems enjoy a much more extended and 
comprehensive vi^w oi science, than the ancients ; 
not because we have greater capacities, but simply 
biecause we enjoy far greater ecqtabUiiies ; for that 
which is perfect, in science Is most commonly the ela* 
borate result of successive impovements, and of va- 
rious judgments exercised on the rejection of what was 
Wrong no less than in the adoption of what was right. 
Wetherefore are profiting not only by the knowledge* 
but also by the ignorance, not only by the discove- 
ries, but also by the errorsof our forefathers; for the 
march of science, like that of time, has tieen pro-- 
grassing in the darkness, no less than the light. Now 
tbe'^eat clMft of antiquity is chronology ; and so 
seasible of its value was Scaliger, that his celebrated 
invocation to the Olympiads, is as full of passion and 
admiration as Che warmest address of a lover to his 
mistress, with this difference, that our literary Col 
'lossus sought for wrinkles rather than dimples and 
bis idol would have had more charms forfairoy if 
she had numbered more ages upon her head But it 
Is admitted that nreviously to the establishment of 
the Olympiads there Was much error and coufusion 
in thehstorical mcords of Crreece and Rome, ueither 
if their dates had been accurately calculated, did 
they ppssesr the means which we enjoy of multiply- 
ing the recordances of them, so as to pat them be« 
yond the reach either of aocideuut or intentional 
destruction ; and hence it happens that on the great* 
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est work of antiquity y tbe pyramidsr chronology has 
aatfaiag to depose ; one thing is apparent) that the 
builders of them were not totally ignorant either of 
geometry, or oC astronomy t since tmy are all bnitt 
with their respective faces precisely opposite tho 
four cardinal pniota It is well'liDown that a mod- 
ern ** hulH vettrum viriuie teemuhUy'* has detected 
an enormous error in ancient chronology,' and had ' 
moved that the Argonaotic eipeditlon, and the Tro- 
jan war, are nearer to the birth of Christ by six hon 
dred years, than all former calculation had placed 
them ; for Hipparcbos, who first discovered the pro- 
cession of the equinoxes, fancied i bey retrograded 
one degree in one hundred years, whereas. Sir Isaac 
Newton'* has determined that they go back one de- 
cree in sevenly^two years. . As p;eographers, their 
knowledge is still more liiuited, since they were ig- 
norant of the potort/jp of the magnet, although they 
were acquainted wil^ Its powers of attraction : ma- 
ny of them fancied the earth was-motionl^ssand flat : 
that the pillars of Hercules were Its boundaries ; aqd 
that the sun set in the sea, was believed by graver 
persons than tbe poets ; and with a timidity ptoDor- 

tionate to their ignorance, in all their voyages tney 

■ ■ • 

^ We know that tbe fixed stftrt, which vere formerlf io AH- 
c» are now io Taurus ; aodth« poiot propMed by Sir Isaac New. 
Ion wa« to aaeertain from the Greek a»trooomjr, what waa the po> 
akioa of the eoloun with respect to the fised ttan, in tbe time 
of Ghiron ; and as Sir Isaac had proved that the fixed aiars have 
a motion io lon|;itttde of one degree ia leTeoty two yean, not in 
one hundred yeara, aa Hipparchua baa affirmed, the problem waft 
to calculate the distance Vetween thoie stars through which the 
colour now passes, snu those throuf b whidi it passed in the tkae 
of Ghiron. And as Obiron was one of the argonauts this would 
give us the number of years that have elapsed since that famous 
expedition, and wuuld consequently fix the true date of the Tro- 
jan war; and these two e«eats form the eardmal points of the an- 
cient chronology so far at least as the Qreeiu and the Roroana are 
concerned. Ajiomething similar attempt to correct the ancient 
chronology has also been undertaken, by a retro-calculation or 
tbe eclipses. 
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SQldom dared ta^ose sight of Hie coast, since a needle 
and a quadrant would have been as useless a present 
to Paiinurus, the helmsman of ^oeas^as tothe chief 
of an Indian canoe. As historians,, it is almost su- 
perfluous to say, that their credibility is much shaken 
by that prone ness to "believe in prodigies, auguries, 
omens, and the interposition of their gods ; with cre- 
dulity the very soberest of theoa have by no means 
escaped. As moralists, their want of confidence in a 
future state of existence, was a source of the greatest 
error and confusion. They could not sincerely ap- 
prove of virtue, as a principle of action always to be 
depended on, since without a future state, virtue is 
not always its own reward. Nor did the noblest of 
them? as Brutus and Cato, succeed in finding it to be 
80. Their honestum, and their decorum, were phan- 
toms that fed on the air of opinion, and like theca* 
melion, changed as often as their food ; yei, ibese 
visional'^ objects, though undefined, were perpetual* 
)y explained, and though ungraspedy were constantly 
pursued.* As warriors, their ignorance of cbyoiis- 

* Carneadea was a philosopher, whose eloquence Cieerodiead- 
ed so muc^, that he deprecated an attack from bini, in the hum- 
bleil manner, in the foliowiog words: Perturbatriqem autem ha- 
rum omnium rerum academiam hanc«b ArcesilaetCaraeadese- 
4^atum exoremus ut sileat; nam si iovaaerit in has qufe satis 
sciie nobis instructae et conipositae ridenturratloDes nfmias udet 
rwlnas, qu<tm quidam ego placare cubic submovere non at^ee.*' 
JIow this Carneadea whom Oicero so much dreaded, maintaioed 
that there was no such thing as Justice! and he supported his 
Ibecrj by such sophisms as these: that the condition of men is 
such that if they have* mind to be just, they must act imprudent- 
ly ; and that if they have a mind to act prudently, they must be 
unjust; and that, it follows, there can be no such thing as justice, 
because a virtue inseparable from a folly cannot be just. Lactan- 
(IU8 IS correct, when he affirms that the heathens could not answer 
this sophism, and that Oicero dared not undertake it. The error 
was this, the restpic|ing of the value of justice to temporal things j 
for to those who disbelieve a future state, or even have douhu 

te^ '*» " honesty is not always the beat policy," and it isreserve* 
eu lor Christians, who take into their consideration the whole ex- 
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Iry must render their campaigns very Came and un- 
interesting to those who reflect that a single piece of 
ordinance would have secured to Porapey the fcfattle 
of Pharsalia, and that a single frigate at ActiuMy 
would have given Antony the empire of the world. 
In the useful arts, their ignorance of tlie powers pf 
steam, and of that property of water, by which.it ri- 
ses to its level, has rendered all their efforts proofs of 
their perseverance rather than of their knowledge^ 
and evidence of the powers of their hands rather than 
of their heads. The most stupendous remains of an- 
tiquity, the aqueducts themselves, are rather monu- 
ments of a strength like that of Sampson, blind to 
contrive, but powerful to execute, than of a skill, 
sbarpsiehtcfd to avoid difficulties, rather than to over- 
come them. But, with all these defects, we must 
admit t^iat the ancients were a wonderful order of 
men, and a contemplation of their actions will richly 
repay the philosopher. The ancients are fully rescu- 
ed from all imputation of imbecility, for they were 
denied those ample means of an advancement in 
knowledge, to which we have access ; and it is high- 
ly probable that some/u/ure m/odtra will have here- 
after to make the very same apology for us. If I 
have cited some of their deficiencies, I have done it| 
Dot tonliminish tha} respect we owe to them, but to 
give somewhat more of solidity to that which we 
owe to ourselves. We willingly submit to the au- 
thority and attestation 'of the dead; but when it 
would triumph over all the improvement and expe- 
rience of the living, it is no longer submission, but 

bUflce of maD, to argue'clearly and consequeotially on theiter- 
liiig value of Justice. It ii well known that Mr Hume liimielf 
was never so much puzzled as w he a peremptorily ftsked« by a 
lady.at Bath, to declare, upon his honour At a gentleman, wheth- 
er b* would choose his own confidenticd domestics from such 
as held bis own principles, or from those who conscientiously be-' 
lieved the eteroil truth« of RevelatioD. Qe frankly decided ju 
fayourof the latter. 
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slavery. We would tben rather be right with one 
siogle'compaaion, truth, than wrong with all the ce- 
lebroas names of antiquily. We tireely admit that | 
the ancients feffeeted all that could be aceouiplished , 
by men who lived in the infancy of time ; but the ea- 
gle of science herself could not soar untU her wings 
were grown. In sculpture, and in poetry, two \ 
sciences where they had the meansj our forefathers , 
hfiA fully equalled, perhaps exceeded their children. 
In sculpture, the image worship of their temfiles held 
out the highest encouragement to the artist ; and in i 
the battle, no -less than iii the palsestra statues were 1 
the principal rewards of conquerors. We know that ' 
Pindar was refused the price he had set upon an ode 
in celebratioD of one who had been crowned at the 
Olympic. games, because the victor bad calculated 
that a much less sum would purchase a statue of 
bra^s. But, on the following day, he determined to 
employ the poet, under the conviction that bd ode 
of Pindar woiild outlive a statue of far more ind€- 
scrutible materials than marble or brass. We might 
also add, that the games of Greece enabled the scalp- 
tor to stud^ the human formy not only naked, but in 
all its various attitudes of musclar exertion ; and 
while the genial climate of Gi*eece supplied the sculp- 
tor with the finest models, the soil furnished him 
with the best materials. If the ancients are more 
than our rivals in poetry, it may be observed, that 
their mythology was eminently calculated for poet- 
ical nifiLchinery, and also that the scenery oi nature, l 
thajt laboratory of the poet, neither wants nor waits < 
for its full improvement, f^om the .progressive hand 
of time. We must also remember, that the great | 
merit of this art is originality, and its pecuiuir pro- 
vince invention. The ancients, therefore, being in 
the order of precedence the first discovereb of the 
poetUal mine, took care to help themselves to the 
largest diamonds. 
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CCCCXCI. 

3uc(j^ss too often sanctions the "worst ancTthe 
wildest schemes of human ambition. That stich a 
man as Cromwell should have been enabled, under 
any circumstances, to seize the reigns of a mighty 
empire, is matter of surprise to«ome, of indignation 
to ali. Could we call him up from the 4lead, he is 
the very last man that could rationally explain his 
own success, which, no doubt, at the lime, excited 
as much astonishment in himself as in beholders ; 
but he owed as much to the folly, timidity and fa- 
natacism of others, as totis own sagacity, courage, 
and craftiness, In fact, the times made him, not he 
the times. If a civil war raged at this moment, and 
the sacred names of king and parliament again array- 
ed agaiust each other in the field, such a man as 
Cromwell, at present, would never arrive at any sta- 
tion higher than an adjutant of dragoons He might 
preach and pray, krid write and fight, and bluster and 
harangue, but not one step higher would he get. _ If 
every thing in his character had not been artificial, 
except his courage^ he had been nobody ; and if he 
had not carried his hypocrisy so far as at times to de- 
ceive himself, he had been ruined. When he clear- 
ed the house of commons, and excteimed, " you are 
an adulterer, you arc an extortioner, you are a glut- 
ton, and you are no longer a parliament ;" suppose 
a single member had rejoined, and you are a hypo- 
crite, and by this illegal act have forfeited your com- 
mission, and are no longer an officer; soldiers at 
your peril proceed ! Such a speech might have turn- 
ed the whole tide of affairs, and have sent back Oli- 
ver to the tower instead of to Whitehall, never again 
to quit it, except to lay his head upon the block. 

CCCCXCII. 
It wa» observed of the Jesuits, that they constant- 
ly Inculcated a thorough contempt of worldly things 
' Cc 
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in their lioctrines, but eagerly grasped at them- in 
their lives. They were " wise in their gen^atiani" 
for they cried down worldly things, because they 
wanted to obtain them, and cried up spiritual things 
because they wanted to dispose of them. 

ccccxcm. 

Human foresight often leaves its proudest possess- 
or only a choice of evils. 

CCCCXCIV. 

« The fowler,'' saith Solo.mbn, *[spreadethnothit 
net in the sight of the bird;"' and if rulers open the 
eyes of a nation, th^y must expect that they will see. 
A government that is corrupt can no more consist 
-with a population that is enlightened, than the night 
can continue when the' sun is up. But the most Ian- 
dable efforts are now making by those that are in 
power, for the Intellectual improvement of the ia- 
houring classes of society. It would be invidious to 
iilSrm, with som^, thut our rulers have done so much 
only because they were affraid that others would do 
more, if they themselves did nothing. There are 
good grounds to believe that they have been influ- 
enced by higher motives, but, at all events, every 
public measure for the intellectual improvement of 
the governed, Is the surest pledge and guarantee, of 
the integrity of those wha govern, because all that 
are in power are well aware that a corresponding pu- 
rity in)hose who rule, must ever keep a proportion- 
ate pace with the progression of knowledge in those 
who obey. Some would maintain that the rays of 
truth, like those of the sun, if too abundant, dazzle 
the multitude, rather than enlighten them ; but this 
analogy is falise, for truth has no such effect, although 
the ignus fatuus of error may ; and althoogh truth is 
brighter than the sun, yet the mind is stronger than 
tno body, and the intellectual eye can look at the 
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essence of moral tnitb, with far less uneasiness than 
the corporeal eye at the concentration of materiaL 

CCCCXCV. 

Some demagogues, like Catiline^ can raise a storm^ 
who cannot, like Cromwell, rule it ; thus the Grac- 
chi, wishing to make the^ Agrarian law the ladder of 
their assent, found it the instrument of their fall ; 
^^Jracta compege ruebant.** 

CCCCXCVI. 

Dreams ought to produce no conviction whatever 
on philosophical minds. If we consider how many 
dreams are dreamt every nighty and how many eventtf 
odour every' day, we shall no longer wonder at those 
accidental coincidences, which ignorance mistakes 
for verifications. — There are also numberless instaii 
ces on record, where dreams have brought about 
their own fulfilment, owing to the weakness and 
credulity of mankind. The mother of Abbot, who« 
lilted the Arcblepisccpal throne of Canterbury, in th» 
reign of James the Fir&t, had a dream, thatif shec 
could eat a pike, the cbild with which she was then, 
pregnant, would be a son, and rise to great prefer^ 
ment, Not long after this, in taking a pall of water 
our of the river Wey, whichran near her house, she 
accidentally caught a pike, and thus had an oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling the first part of her dreanr. 7hl» 
story being much noised about, and coming toihe- 
ears of some persons of distinction , they became spon* 
sorsto thechild, and his future patrons. Butlsnspecty 
after all, that this marvellous pike swallowed bv the 
mother, was not so instrumental to the archbishop's 
preferment as the story of the Earl of Gowrie's con- 
spiracy against the life of the king; swallowed by the 
son. it would seem that there are occasions where 
even churchmen may carry the doctrine of divine 
right so far as .to displease even kines, for thus writ- 
etb King James; with hjj! 9Wtt h W; \9 Poctor A^ 
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t)ott, then a clean/ ** you have dipped too deep into 
what all kings reserve among the arcana imperii ; 
and whatever aversion jrou may profess against God's 
being the author of sini you have stumbled even on 
the uireshold of that opinion, in saying, upon the 
matter, that even tyranny is God's autliority, ~and 
ought to be remembered as such. But, if .the King 
of Spain should returuto claim his old pontifical right 
to ray kingdom, you leave me to seek for others to 
fight for it, for you tell us, upon the matter, before- 
hand, that his authority is God's authority, if he pre- 
vail." A man who cou4d go such lengths, was not 
likely to continue long in a deanery, under the reign 
or James, nor need we call in the assistance of a 
dream to account for his promotibo. 

CCCCXCVIL 

At the restoration of Charles the Second, the fide 
of opinion set so strong.in favour of loyalty, that the 
principal annalist of that day pauses to express his 
wondor where all the men came from, who had done 
all the mischief; but this was the surpriscuof igno- 
rance *, for it is in politics as in religion, that none 
run into such extremes as renegadoes, or so ridicu- 
lously overact their parts. The passions, on these 
occasions, take their full swing, and react like the 
pendulum, whose oscillations on one side, will 
always be regulated by the height of the arc it has 
subtended on the other. 

CCCCXCVIII. 

He that from small beginnings has deservedly raised 
himself to the highest stations, may not always find 
that full satisfaction in the possession of his object, 
that he anticipated in the pursuit of it. But although 
the individual may be disappointed, the community 
are benefitted, first, by his exertions, and secondly 
by his example ; for, it has been well observed, that 
the public are served, not by what the lord mayor 
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fttelsj who .rides in bis coach, but by what the ap- 
prentice boy feels , who looks at them. 

CCCCXCIX. 

' As in publiclife, that mtnister tM makes war'with- 
parsimony, must. make. peace with prodigality, so in 
|<rivate life, those hostile but feeble measures which 
only serve to irritate our enemies, not to intimidate 
them, are by all means to be avoided ', for he that " 
has recourse to them, only imposes upon himself the 
ultimate necessity of purchasing a reconcHiatiou of- 
ten expensive, always humiliating. 

I>. 

' A noble income, nobly expended, is no comi^n 
sight ; It is far more easy to acquire a fortune like a 

i knave, than to expend it, like a gentleman. If we 

I exhaust our income in schemes ofambition, we shall 
purchase dbappointment ; if in law^ vexation ; if in 
luxury, disease. What we lend we shall most prob-- 
ably lose ; what we spend rationally, we shall enjoy ; 
what we distribute to the deserving, we shall enjoy ' 

! and tptain.* 

\ DI. 

The inexhaustable resources of Great Britain « 
were always an inexplicable mystery to Napoleon* 
and he was taught their reality only by their effects; 
there was a period, when, to the ^fence of the no- 
blest cause, . England brought the highest valour, 
while all that were oppressed, drew at sight on her 
treasure and on her blood. It would have been glo- 
rious if she bad evinced a magnanimity that calcula- 
ted not on return ; if she^ had continued to show t)en* 
efits, although she might reap ingratitude. Alas \ 
she ifcund it more easy to conquer others than Her- 





If there be any truth in the old epitaph,, 
^'* What we lent wo loit ; 
" What we spent we have; 
'* What we gave, we had." 
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self. But her safety requires not the compromise of 
her hoQOiir ; for although her prosperity will draw 
envy I* her power may -despise it ; she is beset with 
^iificuKieS) but i(*i? her own fault if they become 
dangers ; and, although she may suffer somewhat if 
compared with her former r^jelf, she* is still gigantic if 
'Compared with others. She may command peace» 
since &he has not relinquished the sinews -of war; a 
paradox to all other nations, she will say to America 
territory is not power ; to India, population is ^ot 
force ; and, to Spain, money is not wealth. 

DIf. 

3fo judge by the event, is an error all abuse, and 
all commit; for, in every instace, courage, if crown- 
ed with success, is heroism ; if clouded by defeat, 
temerity. When Nelson fought his battle in the 
Sound, it was the result alone that decided whether 
he was to kiss a hand at a court, or a rod at a court- 
martial. 

Din. 

Princes rule the people, and their oWn passions 
rule princes ; but Providence can overrule the 
whole, and draw the instruments of his inscmtible 
purposes from the vices, no less thanfrom the' virtues 
of kings. Thus, the Reformation, which was plant- 
ed by Ibe lust of Henry the Eighth of England, was 
preserved by the ambition of Philip the Second of 
Spain. Queen Mary would have sacrificed Eliza* 
beth to the full establishing of the Catholic faith, if 

* Envy, as is gcnerallyihe cnse, is both purMind and impolit- 
ic ; it is for the general and true interest of the world, that Great 
Britain should hold the sceptre nf-lhe seas, for if she ceased to 
wield it, it must of necessity devolve to France : and on the fa- 
tal consequences of such a calamity, to the best interests of the 
civilized world, there canbe no necessity to enlarge; not that 
France would make a worse use of such power than some other 
nations, but because such au accumulation of it ou^btoottole 
vested in «ny, tKat are already to powerful by land. 
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she h^id not been prevented by PbUip tbe Second, 
ber husband) who tbresawi in. the death of Elizabeth 
the succesBion of Mary Stewart, who was then mar- 
ried to Francis the Second, and, in that succession, 
be anticipated the certain uniun of Great Britain and 
France ; an event that would have dispersed to. the 
winds his own ambitious dream of universal mon- 
archy. The consequence was, the life of Elizabeth 
was preserved, and the Protestant cause prevailed. 

DIV. 

The great estate of a dull book maker is biogra- 
phy; but we should read the lives x>f great men, if 
written by themselves, for two reasons; to iind out 
what others really were, and what they themselves 
would appear to be. 

DV. 

To quell tbe^pride, even of the greatest, we should 
reflect how much we owe to others, and how little 
to ourselves. Philip having made himself master of 
Potidoea, received three messengers in one day ; the 
.first brought him an account of a great victory, gain- 
ed over^he Illyrians, by his general Parmenio; the 
second told him that he was proclaimed victor at the 
Olyiopic games; and the third 'informed him of the 
birth of Aleiander But there was nothing all these 
events that ought to have fed the vanity, or that 
would have justified tbe pride of Philip, since, as an 
elegant writer* remarks," for tbe first he was indebt- 
ed to his general; for the second to h'u horse ; and 
his wife is shrewdly suspected of having helped him 
to the third:' 

Dvr. 

Should the world applaud, we must thankfully re- 
ceive it as a boon ; for, if Hie mo&t deserving of u i 

• See Lec*e Pindar. 
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appear to expect it as a debt, it will ne^cr be paid' 
The wQrId, it has been'said, does as mticb justice to 
our merits as to our defects, and I believe it^ but af- 
ter allf none of us are sO much praised or censured 
as we think ; and most men would be thorough I j 
cured of their self-importance, if they would only 
rehearse their own funeral, and walk abroad tTicog' 
nito the very day after that on which they were sup- 
posed to have been buried. 

DVfl. 

For one man who sincerely pities our misfortunes^ 
there are a thousand who sincerely hate our success. 

DVIII. 

Subtract from many modern po^ts all that may be 
found in Shakspeare, and trash will remain. 

DVIX. 

He that likes a hot dinner, a warm welcome, new 
ideas, and old wine, will not often dine with the 
great. 

DX, 

Those who bequeath unto themselves a pompous 
funeral, are at just so much expense to inform the 
world of something that had much better been con- 
cealed ; namely that their vanity has survived them- 
selves. 

DXI. 

In reading the life of any great man, you will al- 
ways in the course of his history, chance upon some 
obscure individual, who on some particular occa- 
sions was greater than him whose liie you are read- 
ing. 

DXII. 

' In cases of doubtful morality, it is usual to aay is 
there any harm in doing this.' This question may 
'■^metiroes be best answered by asking ourselves an* 
er ; is there any harm in letting it alone ? 
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DXIII. 

He that lias never known adversit/y is but faa'f 
acquainted with otbers, or with himself. - Constant 
success shows as but one side of the world. For, bA 
it sorronnds us with friends, who will tell us only 
oar merits* so it silences those enemies from wh^m 
alone we can learn our defects. 

DXIV. 

When men of senses approve* the million are sure 
to follow ; to be pleased, is to pay a compliment to 
their own taste. 

DXV. 

The death of Jiidas is as strdng a conarmatiqn of 
Christianity as the life of PauU 

DXVl. 

Women generally consider consequences in love, 
seldom in resentment. 

DXVII. 

Most of our misfortunes are more supportable than 
the comments of our friends upon them. 

DXVIII. 

We should embrace Christianity; even on pruden*'^ 
tial motives; for a just and benevolent God will not 
punish an intellectual being for believing what there 
IS so much reason to believe : therefore we run no 
risk by receiving Christianity, if it be falsei but a 
dreadmt one, by rejecting it, if it be true. 

DXIX. 

The great designs that have been digested and 
matured, and the great literary works that have been 
began and finished in prisons, fully prove f hart tyrants 
have not yet discovered any chains that can fetter 
the mind. 

DXX. 

He that knows himself knows others ; and he that 

1> d 
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is ignorant of himself, could not write a very pro- 
found lecture on olber men's beads. 

DXXr. 
We ought not to be over ensious to encourage in- 
novation, in cases of doubtful improvement, for an 
old system must ever have two advantages over a 
new one; it is established, and it is understood. 

_ DXXIl. 

Power will intoxicate the best hearts, as wine the 
strongest heads. No man is wise enough, nor good 
enough, to be trusted with unlimfted power; for, 
whatever qualiBcations he may have evinced to en- 
title him to -the possession ot so dangerous a privi- 
lege, yet, when possessed, others can no longer an- 
swer for him, because be can no longer answer for 
himself. 

DXXIII. 

There are (wo things which ought to teach us to 
think but meanly of human glory ; the very best 
have had their calumniators, the very worst their 
panegyrists* 

DXXIV. 

No metaphysician over fell the deficiency of lan- 
guage so much as the grateful. 

DXXV. 

Most men know what they hale, few what they 
love. 

pxxvi. 

^ All great cities abound with little men, whose ob- 
ject it is to be the stars of the dinner table, and grand 
purveyors of all the stray jokes of the town ; so long 
as these turnspiu confine themselves to fetch and 
xarry for their masttr»i they susceeded tolerably well ; 
but the moment they set up for originality, and com- 
xnence mmufacturers instead of retailera, tbey are 
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ruined. Like the hiod wheel ot the carriage whicii 
is in constant pursuit of the fore one, without ever 
overtaking it, so these become the doubles of a Sel- 
wyn or a- Sheridan, but without evei^ coming u(» (o 
them. They are constantly near wit, without being 
witty, as bis vaiet is always near a great man, with-; 
out being great. 

Dxxvir. 

Fame is an undertaker (bat pays but liltle atten- 
tion to tbe living, but bedizens the dead, furnishes 
out their funerals, and follows them to the grave. 

DXXVIIJ. 

Tbe British constitution, as it is io be found in 
*''Magm Ckarla,"and the'* Bill of Ri^ts," has so 
much thaf is good, and worthy of preservation, that 
a lover of (rue liberty would rather live under it, 
than underbuy other mode of government,' ancient 
or modern, barbarous or refined. Its destruction, at 
the present moment, would be the most m6lanchc^Ty> 
thing that could happen, both to Englishmen and to 
the world. Such an event would retrograde the 
march of improvement many centuries of years; and 
he that could coolly set about to effect it, must unite 
the frenzy of the maniac, with the malignity of the 
demon. The financial difficulties which this mighty 
empire has at present to contend with, as they arise 
from tbe most honorable causes, throw a greater 
lustre upon ber, in the eyes of surrounding nations^ 
than 1 he most brilliant prosperity could possibly do> 
if obtained by the slightest direli^tion of public prin- ' 
ciple and faith. The fiscal embarrassments oi the 
nation oc^ht not, and must not endanger the consti' 
tution. The sincere lovers of the constitution Irem* 
ble not at these things, but they do tremble when 
they see tbe possibility of a violation of (be laws with 
impunity, whether tnat violation b^ attempted l^y 
the hightstj or by the lowest. For if we trace ^*''' 
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history of most ravoiatiooS) wa shtAl find tbatthe 
first inroads upon the laws have been made by the 
governors as often as by the governed. The after 
excvses committed by the people, have usually been 
the result of that xsommoo principle of our natorci 
which incites us to follow the example of our bet- 
ters, -however ridiculous the consequences may be 
on some occasions, or deplorable on others. The 
laws are a restraint submitted to by both parties, 
the ruler and the subject, until the fences on both 
sides being completely brolcen down and destroyed, 
the two parties meet* in the adverse shock of mutual 
hostility, and force becomes, for a scasp'n, the sole 
legislator of the land*. In this country, the liing baa 
been justly termed (AetpeoA^tng^law; ihtktw^ Inen- 
leni img.' We have a monarch not at all inoUned 
to strain his prerogative, which forbearance ought 
to render the people equally cautious of stretching 
their privilege ; let them beware of those dema- 
gogues who tell them that they teel for them, bnl 
who would be the last iofeel with tAem, when the 
conse<*tuences of their own doctrine shall arrive. The 
truth is, that no atrocity nor aggression ofthe peo- 
ple, will vitally affect the solid safety of our com- 
monwealth uniU our rulers are intimidated to com- 
promise that security, by resorting to illegal OMidea 
of defending the laws, or nikoonstitntional meaaures 
to preserve the constitution ; knowing this, that the 
moment any government usurps a power superior to 
the laws, it then usurps a power, which, like the 
convulsive stren^h ot the madman, springs from 
disease, and will infallibly terminate in weaknen. 

DXXIX 

The science of legislation is like that of medicine 
in one respect, that it is far more easy to point out 
w^at will do harm, than what will do good. '■ J^£ 
quid tiimis/* therefore, is perhaps quite as safe a 
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iDftxitB for a Solon as for an. HippocrateS) becaoseil 
imfortuoerely happens that a good law cannot ope- 
rate so stroogljr for the amentraient, as a bad law for 
the depravation of the people; for it' is necessary y 
from tlie very nature* of things, that laws should be 
})robibitory, rather than remurierative, and act upon 
our fears, rather than upon our hopes. Pains and 
penalties are far more cheap and feasible modes of 
influencing the community, than rewards and en- 
couragements: therefore, if a law should strongly 
recommend liabits of justice, industry, and subrietyi 
such a law would be feebly obeyed, because it has 
little to offer, Bur v«ry much to oppose ; it has to op» 
p3se all the vicious propensities of oar na|:ure ; but 
if through oversight or indiscretion, a law should 
happen to connive at, or to tempt the subject to 
habits of fraud, idleness, or inebriety, such a law, in *^ 
as much as it falls in with all the vicious propensi- 
ties of our nature, would meet with a /7rac/«c4i/ at- 
tention^ even beyond its own enactments, and pro* 
duce worhmfsuvertrog^atian on the side of delinquen- 
cy ; for the road to virtue Is a rugged ascent, to vice 
a'smootb declivity, **faeilu reaeensuM arcrniy To 
strengthen the above positions, all the bearings of 
the poor taws upon society might be fairly adduced ; 
most .of those enactments operate as a b>tunty upon 
idleness, and as a ilrawback upon exertion ; they 
take from independence its proper pride, from ineii- 
dicily its salutary shame ; they deprive foresight of 
its fair reward, and improvidence of its just respon- 
sibility They act as a constant and indiserimmatr 
ing invitation to the marriage feast, crowding it witb 
guests, without putting a single dish upon the table; 
we might even affiirm that these laws now indieate b^ 
quiet contrary teqdency, and are beginning to re» 
move the dishes, although they still continue to in- 
vite the guests; for there are numerous instances 
where the paralyzing pressure of the poor rates ** 
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already begao to produce its own necessary and final 
coDsunimation — the non euUivcUion oftht soU.'* 

* Before a commitiee of tbe house oi"co)Dmops,ni(Npe fearful 
evidence was Istely adduced, which went to prove the alarming 
fact that, in lome cases, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
large mamifacturing towns, estates had not been colUvated^aa be> 
iug utterly unequal to meet the double demaiod of rates, aLd of 
rent. Our late political Hercules, Mr. Pitt, f«U the necessity, 
but shrunk fro«i the difficulty ot cleansing the AD|!;ean stable of 
the poor laws The most effectual oaode of assisting the poor, 
must be the devising some source of eEnpluymcnt, that shall en* 
able theixt to assist themselves^ Rut it uorortunateiv happens, 
that unless this employment be groiitable to those who find the 
capHai, Jt will not long be serviceable to those who find the iu- 
diistrys and bow to devise adequate employ meat for the lat>ourtr| 
that shall at (he same time repay the cap'italist, is the grand arca- 
num we want to get bold of, " hie labor hoc upus est." Our la* 
exhaustible treasure of coal, and of iron, have made the steam 
power so available, and so accessible, that ^ere seems to be no 
, aasignable limit to the improvement of our machinery. But, to 

Sermit our own machinery to be exported Is about as wise as to 
aminer swords upon our own anvils, to be employed against our- 
selves ; *' in oo.stro9 fabricata est ufachina liiuroi:." it is impos- 
sible to deprive Englishmen of their j^irit of euierpriae, aad of 
iATenCioo, or of the power of their ingenuity, and their habits 
orindu<irry; but our machinery is the embodied result of s!l 
^ these things put together, and, inthiapMnt, the exportation of 
our aiacbiitery, is to deprive us of much of the benefit of those 
high qualifications slated above; thus it is that the powers of our 
own heads may ultimately paralyze the labours uf our hands. 
The gigantic and formidable dilemma of the present day ia this ; 
three orders of men are vitally necessary to the existence of the 
state, for our national independence is triune, resting upon the 
welfare of I he agriculturalist, the manufacturer, and the mer- 
chant. But the misfortune is, that the agriculturalist wants one 
state of things opposite to, and Uestructlve of the interests of ih« 
other two; for tbeagricultoralist must have high prices, or ha 
can no longer meet the heavy demands upon the land; but the 
merchant aud the m^inufac.turer are equally anxious for low pri- 
ces al home, .to enable them them to compete with the foreigner 
abroa?). Now, inasmuch as it is chiefly from our superiority in 
machinery .that we are still able to copimand a -preference of 
our articles in the foreign markets; notwithstanding the state of 
high prices at home, it follows that the means by which that au- 
penority Is preserved, should he most jealously guarded, and , 
jike a pipductive patent, kept, at far as possible, exclus^ively to 
ounelve*. So unbounded is the. power of machinery, tliat X 
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The code. of poor taws, faa3 at length grown. op 
into a tr^e, which, like the fabulous Upas, over- 
shadows and poisons the land^ unwhol^me eipe- 
dients tBigre the bud, dilemmas and depravities have 
been the blossom^ and danger and despair are the bit- 
ter truit ; " radke ad tarlara et tendity 

DXXX. 

It is best, if possible, to deceive no one ; for he 
that, like Mahomet or Cromwell, begins by deceiv- 
ing otiiers,. wilt end, like these, by deceiving him- 
self; but should it be absolutely necessary to deceive 
our coenYies, there may be times when this cannot 
be effectually accomplished without deceiving, at 
the same time, our friends ) for that which is known 
to our friends, will not long be concealed fl'om our 
enemies. Lord Peterborough persuaded Sir Robert 
Walpole thai Swift bad seen the folly of his old po- 
litical principles, and had come over lo those of the 
administration ; that he found himself buried aliVe in 
Ireland, and wished to pass the remainder of his 
dinrs with English preferment, and on English ground. 
After frequent importunities from his Lordship, Sir 
Robert consented (o see Swift : he cdme over from 
Ireland, and was brought by Lord Peterborough to 
dine with Sir Robert at Chelsea. His manner wes 
very captivating, full of respect to Sir Robert, and 
completely imposing on Lord Peterborough \ but we 
shall see, in the sequel, that Swift had ruined him- 

have been informed that raw coUod is broaght by a long and ex- 
pensive voyage to England, wrought into yarn, and carried out 
to India, to supply the poor Hindoo wilfa the staple commodity 
forbia mualini of the fineit fabric; and this yarn, after having 
performed tiro voyages, we can supply him wiih cheaper than 
the Hindoo himself can spin it, aUhotigh he it contented with a 
diet of rice and water, and a remuneration of about one penny 
per day. And I have heard a lace manufacturer in the west of 
England affirm, that one pound of raw cotton has been span by 
machioerv intp yarn ro fine that it trould reach from Londim to 
Edinhurglk 
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self, by not attending to the maiim that is necessary, 
at times, to deceive oor frienda as well as onr ene-^ 
tnies. Soi^e f ime after dinner, Sir Bobert retired 
to his closet, and sent for Lord Peterborqpgh who 
entered fult of joy at Swift's demeanor; but all this 
was poon done away: **Yoii.5ee, my Lord,-' said 
Sir Robert, *^ how highiy I stand in Swift's favour." 
** Yes," replied Lord Peterborough,^" and I am Con- 
fident he means all he says." Sir Robert proceededi 
** In my situation, assailed as I ain by false friends, 
and real enemies, I hold it my duty, and for ihe 
king's benefit to watch correspondence; this letter 
I caused to be stopped at the post-office-:— read it." 
It was a letter frotn Swift to Doctor ArbuthnOt, say- 
ing, that 'Sir Robert bad consented to see him at 
last; that he knew no flattery was' too gross for Sir 
' Robert, and that he should receive plenty, and add- 
ed, that he hoped very ioon to have the, old fox in 
his cliitches. Lord Peterborough Has in astonish- 
ment : Sir Robert never saw Swift again. He spee- 
dily returned to Ireland, became a complete misan- 
fhrope,* and died virithout a friend. * 

DXXXI. 

In the snpentitious ritual of. the church of Rome, 
the pope has not the poor merit of inventing that 
mummy b^' wnich he reigns. The Roman cliorch 
|irofe6se8 to have a christian object of adoration, but 

* He did not open his lips, except on one* occasion, for seven 

J ears. It would »em^ that he had a melanchoiy focboding of 
is fate, f'^r on seeing an old oak, the head of which was wither- 
edt he feelingly .exclaimed, ** I shall be like that tree — I shall 
die frt the top.** The foUowiog lines in Hypocrisy allude to this 
cfrcumstaDce : 



** Then ask not length of days, that giftlest gifl. 
Afore pleased like Wolf to die, than live like Swift; 
He, with prophetic plaint, his doom devln'd; 
The body made the living tomb of mind, 
Rodder and compass gone, of thought and speech, 
He lay « roigbty wreck, on wisdom's beach ! 
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she worships him with Paean forms.* She retaiiu 
the ancient cuatom of builoiog temples, with a posi- 
tion to the east And what are her statues, her in* 
cense, her pictures, her image worship, her holy wa- 
ter, her processions, her prodi^^ies, and her legerde- 
main, but religious customs, which have survived the 
dolicy of imperial Rom%, but which caused that me- 
tropolis, when sbe became pontifical to receive po- 
peiy as an allt,; not to submit to it as a sovereign. 

DXXXII. 

Matrimony is an engagement which must last the 
life of one of (lie parties, and there is no retracting, 
*^ resligia nulla htrorsum ;" therefore, to avoid all 
the horror of a repentance that comes4oo late, men 
should thoroughly know the real Causes that induce 
them to take so important a step, before they ven« 
Cure upon K ; do they stand in need of a wife, an 
heiress, or a nurse ; is it their passions, their wants, 
or their infirmities, that solicit them to wed ? Are 
they candidates for that happy state, ** propter opui, 
opeSf or opemf* according to the epigram. Tnese 
are questions much more proper to be proposed be- 
fore men go to the altar, than after it ; they are 
points which, well ascertained, w<mld prevent ma- 
ny disappointments, often deplorable^ often ridicu- 

* Ithftll quote ihe following remarki from the lesmed author 
of the Dissertation oa the 01jriD|iic Oemes : ** Tbus w«re the two 
most powerful and martial states of Greece subjected in their 
torn, to the authority of • petty and un«<arlilce people ; this poa* 
aibly we should have some difficulty to believe, were there not 
many modern examplea of mightier, if not wiser nations, than ei- 
ther of the twoabovementioned, haTing been awed into a* sub< 
mission to a power still more significant than that of Elis. by the 
same edgeless arms, the same brutum fulmen. Whether the 
thundcrsofthaYaticaa ware forged in imitation of those of the 
Olympign Jupitert I will not determine, though I must taice no- 
tice that many of the Customs and ordinances of the Roman 
church alhide most eridently to m«nypractiied in the Olympic 
sUdinm, as extreme unction, thei>arm, the crown of martyrs 
atrd others, as maybe seen st large Faber*i Agoaisticon'*' 

F. 
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louSf always ramediless. We should not tlien see 
youBg spendthrifts allying themselves to females who 
are not so, only because they have nothing to ei- 
pend ; nor old debauchees takiog a blooming beau- 
ty to their bosomi when an additional flannel wai&t- 
eoat would have been a bedfellow much more salu- 
tary and appropriate. 

DXXXIII. 

Villainy that Is vigilant, will be an overmatch for 
virtue, if she slumber on her. post ; and hence it is 
that a bad cause has often triumphed over a good 
one; for the parlizans of the former, knawing that 
their cause will do nothing for them, have done 
every thing for their cause ; where the friends of Ifae 
latter are too apt to expect every thing from their 
cause, and to do nothing for themselves. 

DXXXIV. 

Wap is a game in which princes seldom win, the 
people never. To be deftntUd is almost as great an 
«)vil as to be attacked ; and the peasant has often 
found the shield of a protector no less oppressive 
than the sword of an invader. Wars of opinion, as 
they have been the most destructive,- are also the 
most disgraceful of conflicts; being appeals from 
right to might, and from argument to artillery;' the 
fomentors of them have considered the raw material 
man, to have been formed for no worthier purposes 
than to fill up gazettes at home, with their names, 
and ditches abroad with their bodies. Bat let us 
hope thattrufe philosophy, the joint offspring of a 
religion that is pure, and of a reaf^on that is enllghc- 
ened, will gradually prepare a better order of things, 
when mankind will no longer be insulted by seeing 
bad pens mended by good swords, and vi^ak heads 
exalted by strong hands. «, 

DXXXV. 

Powerfol frtends; and first rate connections, do 
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often assist a man's rise, and contribute to his pro*^ 
motion; hut there are many instances wherein all 
these things have acted as impediments against him^ 
<< ipsa sibi obstat magnUudo;** for our rerj greatness 
may prevent its own aggrandizement, and may be 
Icept down by its own weighty " moU ruit mo.^* It 
is well known that the conclave oif cardinals were 
extremely jealous of permitting a Jesuit to fill the 
apostolic chair, because that body was already too 
powerful and overbearing ; and aignus sedjesuita^ 
estf was a common maxim of the Vatican ; the fact 
isy that men like to retain some little power and in- 
fluence over those whom they aggrandize and ad- 
vance ; and hence it happens that great talents, sup- 
ported by great connexions, are not unfrequently 
passed over, for those that are less powerful; but 
more practicable, and less exalted, but more man- 
ageable and subservient. 

DXXXVI. 

On reflecting on all the frauds and deceptions that 
have succeeded in duping mankind, it is really as- 
tonishing upon how very small a foundation an im- 
mense superstructure may be raised. The solution 
of this may, perhaps, be found in that axiom of the 
atomisls: That there must ever be a much greater 
distance between nothing, and that which ift lease, 
than between that which is least, and the greatest, 

DXXXVII. 

, Matches wherein one party is all passion, and tho 
other all indifference, will assimilate about as well' 

as ice and fire. It is possible that the fire will dis- 

-■ .■■-- .. . n • '^ 

f The talent for intrigue which diitinguisheil thai society, be- 
came at length so brilliant, as to consume itself. Of ibjs most ex- 
traordinary otfspriog of Loyola, many viWX be inclined to repeat, 
" urit enimfulgore suoj" but few will be ready to aflfl, '* extinc- 
tus amabitu r idem.**^ 
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0olve ibe ice, but it is most probable that will be ex- 
tiogttished In the attempt. 

DXXXVIII. 

. It is only \vben the rich are sick, that they fully 
feel the impotence of wealth. . 

DXXXIX. 

The keenest abuse of oar enemies, will not hurt 
us so much 10 the estimation of the discerning, as 
the injudicious praise of our friends. 

DXLt 

This world cannot' explain its Own dilEculties, 
without the assistance of another. 

DXLI. 

. In the constitution both of our mind and of our 
body, every thing must go on right, and harmooiKe 
well together to make us happy; but shouki one 
thing go wrong, that is quite enough to make us 
miserable ; and, although the joys of this world are 
vain and short, yet itd sorrows are real and lasting ; 
for I will show you a ton of perfect pain, with great- 
er ease than one ounce of perfect pleasure ', and he 
knows little of himself, or of the world, who does 
not think it sufficient happiness to be free from sor- 
row; therefore give a vnse man health, and he will 
give himself every other thinig^ I say^ givO him 
health, for it often happens that the most ignorant 
empiric can do us the greatest barm, although the 
most skilful physician knows not how to do us the 
slightest good. 

DXLII. 

The advocate for torture would wish to see the 
strongest hand joined to the basest h^art, and the 
\yeakest head. Engendered in intellectual, and car- 
ried on in artificial darkness, torture is a trial, not 
of guilt, but of nerve, not of innocence, but of en- 
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durance; it perverts the whole order of thiogs^ for 
it compels the weak to affiirmlhat which is false, 
and determiQes the strong to deny that which is 
true ; it converts the criminal into the evidehcC) the 
judge into the executioner, and makes a direr pun- 
ishment than would/oMoir guilt, precede it. When 
under the cloak of religion, and the garbofanec* 
cl4isiastic, torture is made an instrument of accom- 
plishing the foulest schemes of worldly ambition, it 
then becomes an* atrocity that can be described or 
imagined, oiRy^where it has been geeo and felt. It 
is coosolitory to the best sympathies of our nature, 
that the hydra head of t^is monster has been broken, 
and a triumph over her as bright as it is bloodless 
obtained, in that ^very country whose aggravated 
wrongs had well nigh made vengeance a virtue, and 
elemency a crime. 

DXLIII. 

A semircivilized state of society, equally removed 
from the extremes of barbarity and of refinement, 
seems to be that particular mendian under which ail 
the reciprocities and gratitudes of hospitality do most 
readily flourish and abound. For it so happens that 
the ease, the luxury, and the abundance oi the hieh^ 
est stable of civilization, areas productive of m{;^/i« 
nesSf as the difficulties, the privations and sterilities 
of the loicesL In a community just emerging from 
the natural state to the artificial, and from the rude 
to the civilized, the wants and the struggles of the 
individual, will compel the most liberal propensities 
of our nature to begin at home, and too often to end 
where they began ; and the history of our own coair- 
try will justifiy these conclusions; for as civilization 
proceeded, and property became legalized and ex- 
tended, the civil and ecclesiastical impropriators of 
the soil, set ao example of an hospitality coarse in- 
deed, and indiscrimioating, but of unrivalled mag- 
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nificence, from the extent of its scale, if not from 
the elegance of . its arrangements. The possessor 
had no other mode of spending his vast revenues. 
The dissipations, the amusements, and the facilities 
of intercourse to be met with in large towns and ci* 
ties, were unknown. He that wanted society, and 
who that can have it, wants il not ? cbeerfuHy opi^n- 
ed his cellars, his stables and his halls ; the retinue 
became as necessary to the lord, as. the lord to the 
retinue; and the parade and splendour of the chase, 
were equalled only by the prodigality ^nd the pro- 
fusion of the banquet. But as the arts and sciences 
advanced, and commerce and manufactures improv- 
ed, a new state of things arose. The refinements of 
luxury enabled the individual to expend the. whole 
of his income, however vast, upon himstlf; and 
hospitality immediately yielded to parsimony, and 
magnificence to. meanness The Crcesus of civiliza- 
tion can BOW wear a whole forest in his pocket, in 
the shape of a watch, and can carry the produce of 
a whole estate upon his little finger iu the shape ot 
a ring; he can gormandize a whole ox at a meal, 
metamorphosed into a turtje, and wash it down with 
a whole butt of October, condensed into a flaggon of 
tokay ; and he can conclude these feasts by selling 
the whole interests of a kingdom for a bribe, and by 
putting the costly price of his delinquency in a snuff 
box. 

DXLIV. 

Modern cpiticism discloses that which it would fain 
conceal, but conceals that which it professes to dis- 
close ; it is, therefore, read by the discerning, not 
'to discover the merits of an author, but the motives 
of his critic. 

DXLV- 

Living kings receive more flattery than they de- 
•^rve, but less praise. They are flattered by syco- 
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phants, who, as they hAve their own interest at heart, 
much more than that of their master, are far more 
anxious to say what will be profitable to themsetves, 
than salutary to him. But the high> minded and in- 
dependent, although they will be the first to per- 
ceive, and thef fittest to appreciate the sterling qual- 
ities of a sovereign, will be the last to applaud themf 
while he fills a throne. The reasons are obvious ; 
their praises would neither be advantageous to the 
monarch, nor creditable to themselves. Not advan- 
tageous to the monarch, becajise however pure may 
be the principles of their admiration, the world will 
give them no such credit, but will mix up the praises 
of the most disinterested with the flatteries of the 
most designing, wherever a living king is the theme ; 
neither Will such -praises be creditable to those who 
bestow them, for they will be sure to incur the ob- 
loquy of flattery, without the wages of adulation, 
and will share in the punishment, without partici- 
pating in the spoil or concurring in the criminality. 
None therefore, but those who £ave established the 
highest character for magnanimity and independ- 
ence, may safely venture to praise living merit, when 
in the person of a king,* it gives far more lustre to 
a crown than it receives. 

DXLVI. 

If we steal thoughts from the moderns, it will be 
cried down as plagiarism; if from the ancients, it 
will be cried up as erudition. But in this respect^ 
every author is a Spartan^ being more ashamed of 
the discovery, than of the depredation. Yet the 
oflfence itself may not be so heinous as the manner oT 

* What bai b«en said of bappioets, with regard to men, may 
be said of praise with respect tomonarchs wHh a slight altera- 
(ioo : 

** Dicique celebrlf , 
Ante obStuiD, nemo, lupremaque faoera debeti" 
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committing it; for some» as Voltaire^* not only steal, 
but, like the harpiesi befoul and bespatter those 
whom they have plundered. Others, agaki, give us 
the mere carcass of another man's thoughts, but de- 
prived of all their life and spirit., and this b to add 
murder to robbery. I have somewhere seen it ob- 
served, that we should make the same use of a book, 
.as a bee does of a flower ; she steals sweets from it, 
but does not injure it; and those sweets she herself 
improves and concocts into honey. But most pla- 
giarists, like the dronCf have neither taste to select, 
nor industry to acquire, nor skill to improve, but im- 
pudently pilfer the honey ready prepared from the 
jjive. 

DXLVII. 

Custom is the law of one description of fools and 
fashion. of another; but the two parties often clash : 
for precedent is the legislator of the first, and novelty 
of theUst Custom, therefore, Jooks to things that 
ara |7ast, and fashion to things that are present, but 
both of them are somewhat purblind cuto things that 
are to come ; but, of (he two, fashion imposes tbe 
heaviest burden ; for she cheats her votaries of their 
time, their fortune, and their comforts, and she re- 
pays them only with the celebrity of being ridiculed 
and despised ; a very paradoxical mode oi remune- 
ration, yet alwa^t most thankfully received ! Fashion 
is the veriest goddess of semblance, and of shade ; 
to be happy, is of far less consequence to her wor- 
shippers, than to appear so ; and evei^ pleasure itself 
ihey sncnAce to parade, and enjoyment to ostenta- 
tion. She requires the most passive and impUcit obe- 

* He robbed Shakespeare, and then abusedi him, comparing 
bim, among other tbinas, to a dunghill. It waf io tllvaioii to 

tjeie plagiarisms, that Mrs. Montague ictorted upon Voltaire, 
that if Shakeipesre ft-as a UunghilL he had enriched a verv «n- 
gratefal 8oj^ 
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dience, at lh« same time that she imposes a most 
grievious load of ceremonies, aod the slightest mur- 
murings would only cause the recusant to be laughed 
at by all other classes, and excommui^cated by bis 
owo. Fashion builds her temple in the capitol of 
some mighty empire^ and having selected four or five 
hundred of the silliest people it contains, she dubs 
them with the magnificent and imposing title of th£ 
world! But the marvel and the misfortune is, that 
this arrogant title is as universally accredited by Ihe 
many who cUn'ure, as l?y the few who adore her ; and 
this creed of fashion requires not only the weakest 
folly, but the strongest faith, since it would maintain 
that the minority are the whole, and the majority 
are nothing ! Her smile has given wit to dulness 
and grace to deformity, and has brought every thing 
into vogue, by^turns, but virtue. Tet she is most ca- 
pricious in her favours, often running from those that 
pursue her,* and coming round to those that stand 
still. It were mad to follow her, and rash to oppose 
her, but neither rash nor mad to despise her. 

DXLVIII. 

Logic aod metaphysics make use of more tools 
than all the rest of the sciences put together, and do 
the least work. A modern metaphysician had been 
declaiming before a large party, on the excellence 
of his favourite pursuit ; an old gentleman who had 
beea listening to hini with the most voreeious atten- 
tion, at length ventured humbly to inquire of him 
whether it was hi;i opinion that the metaphysics 
would ever be reduee.d to the same certainty and d'e^ 
monstratioo as the mathematics ? ** Oh ! most as- 
suredly," replied our oracle, ^* there cannot be the 
slightest doubt of that ! !" The author of this nota- 
ble discovery must have known more of metaphysics 
than any other man, or less of mathematics ; and I 
leave my readers to decide whether his conftdence 

F f 
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was built on a profound knowledge of the one} or a 
profound ignorance of the other. 

DXLIX. 

That which we acquire with the most di^culty, we 
retain the longest^ as those who have earned a for- 
tune are usually more careful of it, than those who 
have inherited one. It is recordedr of Professor Poiv 
son,*^ that he talked his Greek fluently, when he 
vould no longer articulate in English. 

DL. 

Falsehood is often rocked by truth, but she soon 
outgrows her cradle, and discards her nurse. • 

DLT 

The straits of Thermopylae were defended by on- 
ly three hundred men, but they were all Spartans; 
and, in advocating our own cause, we ought to trust 
rather to the force, than to the number of our argu- 
ments, and to care hot how few they be, should that 
few be incontrovertible ; when we hear one argu- 
ment refuted, we arc apt to suspect that the others 
are weak ; and a cause that is well supported, may 
be compared to an arch that is well built — nothing 
can be taken away without endangering the whole. 

DLII. 

Literature has her quacks no less than medicine, 

^ and they are divided into two classes ; those ^yho 

' bave erudition without genius, and those who have 

volubility without depth : we shall get second-hand 

* The professor was remarkable for a strong memory, which 
'was not so puzzling a« the great perfection of his other facul- 
ties; for to the utter coofusion of all craniologists, on exainina- 
tiofl, after death, it turned out that this great scholar was t^fttd 
■ with th« thickest sJcQil that ever was djssected. How bis vast eru- 
dition could get into lacb a receptacle, was the only difficulty to 
be explained; but, when once in, it seems there were very solid 
and substantial reasons to prevent its getting out again* 
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sense froiD the one, and original nonsense from the 
other. 

DLIII. • 

It is eommon, to 6ay that a liar will not be believ- 
ed) although he speak the truth ; but the converse of 
this proposition is equally trud, but moreanfoftu- 
nate ; ihat a'man who has gained a reputation for vor 
racity} will not be discredited, although he should ut- 
ter that which is faUe ; but he that would make use of 
a reputation tor veracity t& ^stabl'ish a lie would set 
fire to the temple of truth, with a faggot stolen from 
her altar. 

DLIV. 

Some read to think, these are rare ; some to writer 
these are common ; and some read to talk, and these 
form the great majority. The first page of ^n au- 
thor not unfrequet>tly sufficed all the purposes of this 
latter class, ot whom it has been said, they treat 
j)ooks as some do lords ; thev inform themselves of 
their tUlts, and then boast oi an intimate acquaint' 
ance. 

DLV. 

The two most precious things on this side the 
grave are, our reputation and our life. But it is to 
be lamented that the most contemptible whisper 
may deprive us of the one, and the weakest wea- 
pon of the other. A wise man therefore, will be 
more anxious to deserve a fair name than to possess 
it, and this will teach him so to live, as not to be 
afraid to die. . 

DLVI. 

He that places himself neither higher nor lower 
than he ought to do, eierclses the truest humility : and 
few things are so disgusting as the arrogant affabili- 
ty of the great, which only serves to show others the 
sense they entertain of their inferiority, ' sicce th«'' 
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consider it' necessary to stoop so Fow to meet it. A 
certain prelate, now no more, happened to meet) at 
a large party, his old collegiate aequaintaneey the 
celebrated Dr. G., of coursing and classical notorie- 
ty. Having oppressed the doctor with a plentiful 
dos« of condescention, his lordship, with a familiari- 
ty evidently affected, inquired of the doctor, how 
. long it might be since they had last the pleasure of 
seeing one another ? ^' The last time I had the hon- 
our of seeing youriordship," said the doctor, *' hap- 
pened to be when you was walking to serve your 
curacy at Trumpington, and I was riding to serve 
my church at Chesterford ; and as the rain happen- 
ed to be partictflarfy heavy, yonr lordship most gra- 
ciously condescended to mount my servant's horse. 
The animal not having been used to carry double) 
was unruly, and when your lordship dismounted, it 
was at the expense of no small number of stitches in 
your small-clothes ; I felt not a little embarrassed for 
your lordship, as you had not then an apron to cov- 
er them, but I remember that you soon set me at ease- 
by informing me that a sermon enclosing some black 
thread and a needle, were three articles which you 
never travelled without ; on hearing which, I ven- 
tured to congratulate your lordship on the happy ex- 
pedient you bad hit upon, for giving a connected 
thread to your discourse, and some pdlishy no less 
than point to your arguments."-«~Hls lordship was 
never afterwards^known to ask an old friend how 
long it was since he had last the pleasure of seeing 
him. 

DLVIl. - 

Most females will forgive a liberty, rather than a 
slight, and if any woman were to han£ a man for 
stealing her picture, although it were set In gold, it 
would be a new case in law ; but, if he carried off 
f he setting, And left the portrait, I would not answer 
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for his safety, even if Alley were his pleader, and a 
Middlesex jory bis peers. The felon would be doom- 
ed to feel experimentaHy, the force of two lines of 
the poet; which, on this occasion, I shall unite: ' 

'* Famina quid j^ossti. 

" Spratague injuria fonrtcR." 

DLVIU. 

Habit will reconcile us to every thing but change, 
and even to change, if it recur not too quickly. Mil- 
ton, therefore, makes his hell an ice house, as well 
as an oven, and freezes his devils, at one period, but 
bakes (hem at another. The late Sir George Staun- 
ton informed me, that he had visited a man in Indlay 
who had committed ft nuirder, and, in drder not on- 
ly to save his life, but what was of much more con* 
sequence, hiaeasU, he submitted to (he penalty im- 
posed ; this was that he should sleep for seven years 
on a bedstead, without any mattress, the whole sur- 
face of which was studded with points of iron re- 
sembling nailsi but not so sharp as to penetrate the 
flesh. Sir Georee saw him in the fiuh year of his 
probafioni and nis skin was then like the hide of a 
Khinoceroo, but more callous ; at that time however, 
he could sleep comfortably on his '< bed of thorns,^' 
and remarked, that at (he expiration of the term of 
his sentence, he should most probably continue that 
system from choice, which he had been obliged to 
adopt from necessity. 

DLIX. 

Those who have a thorough knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, will often produce all the best effects of 
the virtues, by a subtle appeal to the vanitiies ofihose 
with whom they have to do ; — and ran cause the ve- 
ry weakness of^ our* minds, indirectly to contribute 
to the furtherance of measures^ from whose strength 
the powers of our minds would perhaps recoil, as 
unequal and inefficient. A preacher in the nei'~' 
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bonrhood of Blackfriars, not aDdeservedly popular, 
bad JBst finished an exhortation strongly recom- 
mending the liberal support of a certain very merito- 
rious institution: The congregation was numerous, 
and the chapel crowded to excess, The discourse 
being finished, the plate was about to be handed 
round to the respective pews, when the preacher 
made this short address to the congregation ; " from 
the great sympathy I have witnessed in your coun- 
tenaces, and the strict attention you have honoured 
me with, there is only one thing I am afraid of; that 
some of you may feel inclined to give too much ; 
now it is my duty to inform you, that justice, though 
not so pleasant, yet should always be a prior virtue 
to generoftitjr ; therefore as you will all immediate- 
ly be waited upon in your respective pews, t wish 
to havait thoroughly understood, that no person will 
think of putting any thing into the pl^te, who cannot 
pay hts debts.** t need not add, that this advice pro- 
duced a most' overflowing collection. 

DLX. 

Little errors ought to be pardoned, if committed 
by those who are great, in things that are' greatest. 
Paley ojice made a false quantity tn the chqrch of 
St. JViarv's; and Bishop Watson mo$t feelingly la- 
ments the valuable time he was obliged to squan- 
der away, in attending to such minuiios. Nothing, 
hoivever, is more disgusting than the triumphant 
crownings of learned dunces, if by any chance they 
can fasten a slip or peccadillio of this kind, upon an 
illustrious name. But these spots .in the sun, they 
should remember, will be exposed only by those 
w:hp have made use of the smoky glass of envy, or 
of prejadice ; and it is to be expected that these tri- 
fles should have great importance attached to them, 
bv mch men, for they constitute the little intellectu- 
iil all of weak minds, and if they had not them, they 
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would have nothing. Bathe, that, like Palej, has 
accurately -measured living men, may be allowed (he 
privile|re of an occasional false, quantity in dead lanr 
guages ; and even a falise concord in wards, may tie 
pardoned in him, who has produced a true concord* 
between such momentous things as the purest faithi 
and the profoundest reason. 

DLXI. 

Nobility is a river that sets with a constant and un- 
deviating current direct ly into the great Pacific Ocean 
of Time ; but, unlike all other rivers, it is mere grand 
at its souree$ than at its termination. 

DLXII. 

The greatest difficulty in pulpit eloquence is, to 
give the subject all the dignity it so fully deserves, 
without attaching any importance to oXirselves; 
some preachers reverse the thing ; — they give so 
much importance to themselves, that they have none 
left for the subject. 

DLXIII. 

Ingratitude in a superior, is very often nothing 
more than the refusal of some unreasonable request; 
and if the patron does too little, it is not unfrequent- 
ly because the dependent expects too much. A cer* 
tain Pope, Who had been raised from an obscure sit- 
uation, to the apostolic chair, was immediately wait- 
ed upon by a deputation sent from a small district, 
Sn wnich he had formerly' officiated as cure. It seems 
that he had promised the inbabitantsthat he would do 
something tor them, if it should ever be in his pow- 
er; and some of them now appeared before him, to 
remind him of his promise, and also to request that 
he would fulfil it, by granting them /u^oyiorvej/im 
evert/ ^earf He acceded to this modest request, on 
condition that they should go home immediately, 
and 80 adjust the almanac of weir own particular dii^" 
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trict) as to make every year of fheir register congist 
of twen(y*faur calender months. 

DJ.XV. 

Those traitors who know that they have ^ned 
beyond forgiveness, have not the coarage to be true 
to those who, they presarae, are perfectly ac(|ttaint- 
ed with the full extent of their treachery. It » con- 
jectured that Cromwell would have proposed terms 
of reconciliation to Charles the Second, could he but 
have, harboured the hope that he would forgive his 
father's blood ; and it was the height of wisdom in 
Cassar, to refuse to be as wise as be might have been 
if he had not immediately burnt the cabinet of Pom- 
peyy which he took at Pnarsalia. 

DLXV. 

" NoicUur a SoetU,'* is a proverb that does not io- 
veriably apply ; for men of the highest talent have 
not always culled their familiar society from minds 
of a similar calibre with their own. There are mo* 
ments of relaxation, when they prefer friendship to' 
philosophy, and comfort to counsel. Fatiguea by 
confuting the coxcombs, or exhausted by comng 
with the giants of literature, there are moments WBen 
the brightest minds prefer the soothings of sympathy 
Co all the brilliance of wit, as be that is in need of re- 
pose, selects a bed of feathers rather than of flints. 

DLXVI. 

Politics and personalities will give a ^emporor^ in- 
terest to authors, but they must possess something 
more if they would wish to render that interest per- 
manent. 1 question whether Junius hituself had 
not been long since forgotten, if we could but have 
ascertained whom to forget ; but our reminiscences 
were kept from slumbering, chiefly because it was 
undetermined tfikere they should reet. The JLetters 
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of Junius* are a splendid monument) an unappro- 
priated cenotapbf which, like the pyramids of Egypt, 
derives much of its importance from the mystery in 
which the band that reared it is involved. 

DLXVlf. 

No men deserve the title of infidels, s6 little as 
those to whom it has been usually applied ; let any 
of those, who renounce Christianity, write fairly 
down in a book, alfthe absurdities that thev believe 
instead of it, and they will fSfid that it requires more 
faith to reject Christianity than to embrace it. 

DLXVIII. 

. The temple of truth is built indeed of stones of 

* Id my buoibU opiuioo the Ulenti of Juoitis hmve been over- 
raled. Home Tooke gained a decisive victory over him} but 
Home was a host, and I have heard one Who knew faith well, ob- 
serve^ that be was a mao who felt nothing, and feared nothing; 
the person alluded to above, aUo ioforniefl me that Home Tooke 
ODone occasion wrote a challenge to W^lUes, who was then ahe- 
rifffor the country of Middlesex. Wilkea had signalized him-- 
fl«fir in a most determined affair with Martin, on account of Ho. 
forty-five in the true biiton, and be wrote Home Tooke tbe fol- 
lowing laconic reply to (he challenge. **■ gir, I do not think it 
my business to cut the throat of every desperado that may be 
fired of his life; but as I am at present High Sberiif for the City 
of London, ft may happen that I may shortly have an opportu- 
nity of attojidiog you in my official capacity, in which case I will 
answer for it, that you shall have no ground to complain of my 
endeavours to serve you." Probably it was about this time that 
Hornc Toolie, on heiog askeJ by a u>reigner of disttoction, bow 
much treason an Englisnman might venture to write « ithout be- 
ing hanged, replied, that he could not inform him just yet, but 
that he W4S trying, fiut to return to Junios, I have always sus- 
pected that those Icttem were written by some one who had either 
aflerwarda apostatized from the principles which tbev contain, or 
who had been induced from mercenary and personal motives, to 
advocate them with so much asperity, and thai they were not 
avowed by (be writer, merely because such an avowal would 
have detracted more frum bis' reputation as a man than it would 
Iiave added to hif) fame as an author. This supposition has beeo 
considerably strengthened by a late very conclusive and well rev 
9oned volume, entitled JuqIus identified, published by Miesifs 
Tavlor and Hcsscy. 
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crystal, bat, inasmuch as men have been concerned 
in rearing it, it has been consolidated by a cement 
composed of baser materials. It is deeply to be la* 
mented that truth herself will attract Mtle attention, 
and less esteem, until it be amalgamated with some 
particular party, persuasion, or sect ; unmixed and 
unadulterated I it too often proves as unfit for curren- 
cy, as pure gold for circulation. Sir Walter Raleigh 
has obfterved, that he that follows truth too closely, 
must take care that she does not strike out his teetn ; 
but he that follows truth too closely ^ has little to fear 
from truthj. but he has much to fear from the pre- 
tended friends of it>> He, therefore, that is dead to 
all the smHes, and to all. the frowns of the living, 
alone is eqU^I to the hazardous task of writing a his- 
tory of his own times, worthy of being transmitted to 
times that are to come. 

DIXIX. 

Genius, when employed in works whose tendency 
it is to demoralize and to degrade us, should be con- 
templated with abhorrence, rather than with admi- 
ration ; such a monument of its power may indeed be 
sti^mped with immortality, but like the Colisasum at 
Rome, we deplore its magnificence, because we de- 
test the purposes for which it was designed. 

DLXX. 

Anguish of mind has driven thousands to suicide ; 
anguish of body, none. TbiF proves that the health 
of the mind is of far greater consequence than the 
health of the body, aUhou|;h both are deserving of 
much more attention than either of them receive. 

DLXX3. 

Intrigues of state, like games of whist, require a' 
partner, and in both, success is the joint effect of 
chance and of skill ^ but the former differ from the 
'^tter in one particular— the knaves rule the kings. 
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•Count Stackelbergh was sent on a particular embassy 
by Catharine of Russia, into iPoland ; on the same 
occasion, Tburgut was despatched by the Emperor 
of Germany. Both these ambassadors were stran* 
gers to each other. When the morning apnointed 
for an audience arrived, Thurgut was ushered into a 
magniAfent saloon, where, seeing a dignified look- 
ing man seated and attended by a number of Polish 
noblemen, who were standing most respectfully be- 
fore him, the German ambassador (Thurgut) con- 
cluded it was the king, and addressed him as such, 
witii the^accustomed formalities. This dignified 
looking char^ter turned out to- be Stackelberg, who 
received the unexpected homage with pride and si- 
lence. Soon after the king entered the presence- 
chamber, and Thurgut perceiving his mistake, retir- 
ed, much, mortified and ashamed. In the evening 
it so happened, that both these ambassadors were 
playing cards at the same table with his majesty. 
The (>erman envoy, threw down a card, saying, 
« The king of clubs ! ! ' << A mistake !" said the mon- 
arch, '< it is the knave !*' '* Pardon me, Sire," ex- 
claimed Thurgut, casting a sienificant glance at 
Stackelberg, << This is the second time to-day I have 
mistaken a knave for. a king ! ! !*' Stackelberg, 
though very prompt at repartee^Hi^it bis lipS) and was 
silent. 

DLXXIL 

As It is far more difficult to be just than to be gene- 
rous, so also those will *oftdn find it a much harder 
task to punish than to pardon, who have both in 
their power. There is no one quality of the mind, 
that requires more resolution, and receives a less re- 
ward, than that prospective but ultimately mtrciful 
sevierity, which strikes the individual for the good 
of the comraunily. The popular voice, — tlie tears 
of relatives, — the influence of rank, — the elo- 
que'uce of talent, may all conspire to recommend an 
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act of clemency, in itself most grateful to the sympa- 
thies of Him wjiose high situation ^as privileged 
Him to exert it What shall we put into the oppo- 
site scale ? The public good ; but it mai/ happen that 
the public themselves have signified their willingness 
to waive this high consideration. Here, then, the 
sapreme head of the state is forced upon a trial al- 
most too great for humanity ; he is called upon to 
sink the feelings of the man in the firmness of the 
magistrate, to sacrifice the finest sensibilities of^the 
heart to the sternest dictates of (he head, and to ex- 
hibit an integrity more pure than the if^^f Zemhlav 
but as repulsive afrthfisTcoW: TT)5se\'ho can envy 
a sovereign so painful a prerogative, know little of 

others, and less of themselves. Had Doctor Dodd'' 

-'^^^•~~~^'"— — ~~— ----- - - 

* Many thiukiog persona lament that forgery hhonld be pu n- 
ished TTJtb death. If ire coosider forgery u confined (o the note« 
of the Baok of EugUnd, it has been unjverAlly objected to them 
that tbey bare hitherto been executed in so slovenly ft manner, 
at to have become temptatiofts to the crime. But tnis circum- 
stance has been attended with another evil not quite so obvious; 
it has given ground lor a false and cruel mode of reasoning ; it has 
been argued, that an offence holding out such facilities, can only 
lie prevented by making the severest possible example of the 
offender; but surely it would be more humane, and much more 
in the true spirit of legislation, to prevent the crime rather by 
removing those faciliiies which act as temptations to it, than by 
passing a law for the. punishment of it so severe that the very 
prosecutors shrink from the task of goin^ the full extent of its 
enactments, by perpetually permittin)> the delinquents to plead 
guilty to the minor offence. In the particular case of Dr. Dodd, 
these observations will not fully apply : and the observation of 
Thurlow to his sovereign was in this correct, that all partial ex- 
ceptions should be scrupulously avoided. I have however he&rd 
the late honorable Daioes B irrington give another reason for 
Dodd's execution. This gentleman also informed tnethat he was 
present at the attempt to recover Podd, which would have suc- 
ceeded if • room had been fixed upon nearer the place of exe- 
cution, as the vital sparic was not entirely extinguished when the 
Etieasures for I'esuseitation commenced ; but they ultimately fail- 
ed, oTCiug to the immense crowd which prevented the arrival of 
the hearse in proper tioie^ A very feasible scheme had also been 
devised for the Doctor^s escape from Newgate. The outline of 
it, ai i have had it from the gentlemen mentioned above; was 
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bee^ pardoned, who shall say how many men of si- 
nnilar talents that cruel pardon might not have fatal- 
ly ensnared. Eloquent as he was> and exemplary 
\i3 perhaps he would h^ve been, an enlarged view of 
his case authorizes this irrefragable inference; that 
the most undemating' rtttitude, and the longest life of 
s-ueh a mant eoiild not have conferred so great and so 
permanent a benefit on society t as that single sacrifice y 
his death. On this memorable occasion, Europe saw 

this : There was a certain woman in the lower wi^lk of life, who 
happened to be io features remarkably like the Doctor. Money 
was not wanting, and she was engaged tu wait upon Dodd in New- 
gate. Mr. Kirby, at that time the girvecooroftne prison, was in- 
clined toahow the Doctor every civility compatible with his me- 
lancholy situation ; amongst other fndulgeoces, booktf, paper, 
pens, and a reading desk bad been permitted to be brought to 
Aim; and it was not unusual for the Doctor to be found by his 
friends, sitting at his reAding desk, and dressed in> the habiliments 
of his profession. The woman above alluded to was. in the char- 
acter of a domestic, in the constant habif of^on!iing in and outt)f 
the prison, to bring paper, lijien, and other necessaries. The par-" 
ty who had planned the scheme of his escape, soon after the in- 
troduction, of this female had been established, met together in a 
room near the prison, and requested the woman to permit herself 
to be dressed in the Doctor^s wig, gown, and canonicals; she 
consented ; and in this disguise the resemblance was so strikingi 
that it astonished all who were in the secret, and would have de- 
ceived any who were not. She was then sounded as to her wil- 
lingaess to assist in the Doctor's escape, if she were well reward- 
ed; afler some consideration, she consented to play her part in 
the scheme, which was simply this, that on a day agreed upon, 
the Doctor's irons having been previously filed, sb6 should ex- 
change dresses, put on l£e Doctor's gown and wig, and occupy 
bis seat at (he reading desk, while the Doctor, suddenly meta. 
morphosed into his own female domestic, was to have put a bon- 
net on his head, to have taken a bundle under his arm, and to 
have walked coolly ami quietly out of the prison. It was thought 
thai this plan would have been crowned with success, if the Doc- 
tor himself could have been persuaded to accede to it ; but he 
had all along buoyed himself up with the hope of a reprieve, aud 
like that antfient general who disdained to owe a victory to a 
stratagem- so neither would the Doctor be indebted for his life to 
a trick. The event proved that it was. unfortunate that be Should 
have had so many scruples, on this occasion, and so few on an- 
other. 
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the greatest monarch she contained, acknowledging 
a sovereign, within his own domiuionsi greater than 
himself; a sovereign that triumphed not only over his 
power, but over his pity — The Supremacy of the 
Laws. 

DLXXIII. 
The praise of the envioxts is far less creditable than 
their censure ; they praise only that which they can 
surpass,** bat that which surpasses them — they cen* 
sure. 

"^ Sir Joshua Reynolds had aa few faults bs most meu, but jet 
lousy is the besetting sin of his prbfession, 'and Sir Joutua did 
not altogether escape the contagion. From;some private pique 
or other, he was too apt to take every opportunity of depricating 
the merits of Wilson, perhaps thefirst landscape painter of bis 
day. On a certain occasion, when some oaembers of the lirofet- 
^sion Were discussing the respective merits of their brother artists, 
9ir Joshua, in the presence of Wilson, more pointedly (hio po> 
lltely, remarked, that Gainsborough was indi^iputably and beyond 
all coxiparison, the first landscape painter of the day : now it will 
be recollected, that Gainsborough wb« very far from a cout^pti- 
ble painter of portraits as well; and Wilson immediately foUow- 
ed up the remark of Sir Joshua by saying, that whether GalOabo- 
rough was Ihie first landscape painter or not of the day, vet there 
was one thing in which all Wesent, not excepting gir Joshua 
himself, would agree, that Gainsborough was the first portrait 
painter of the day without an^ probability of a rival. Here ise 
see two men respectively eminent in the departments of their art 
giving aa undeserved superiority to a third in both; bat a supe- 
riority only given to gratify the pique of each, at the expense of 
the feelings of the other. The late Mr. West was perfectly free 
from this nigraeiiuccus loliginis. This freedom fVom all envy 
was not lost upon the discriminating head, and benevolent heart 
of our late sovereign. Sir William Beachy having jnst returned 
from Windsor, where he hatf enjoyed an interview with his late 
majestv, called on West in London. He was out, hut drank tea 
with Mrs. West, and took an opportunity of informing her how 
very hijs;h Mr. West stood in the good opinion of his sovereign, 
who had particularly dwt-lt on Mr. West's entire freedom from 
jealousy or envy, and who had remarked to Sir William, that in 
the numerous interviews he had permitted to Mr. West, he had 
never heard .him utter a single word detractory or depreciative 
of the talenti or merits of any one human being whatsoever. 
Mrs. West, oh hearine this, replied with somewhat of plain secla- 
run bluntness,— Go then and do lilcewiie. 
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DLXXIV. 

Meir are more readily contented with no intellec- 
tual light than with a little ; and wherever they have 
been taught to acquire some knowledge in order to 
please others; they have most generally gon£ on, to 
acquire more, to please themselves. *^SofarshaU 
ihou gOt bui no further f'* is as inapplicable to wisdom 
as to the wave The fruit of the tree of knowledge 
may stand in the garden, undesired only so long as 
it be urUouehed; but the moment it is tasted, all pro- 
hibition will be vain. The present is an age ot in- 
quiry, and truth is the real object of many, the 
avowed object of all. But as truth can neither be 
divided against herself, nor rendered destructive of 
herself, as she courts investigation, and solicits in- 
quiry, It follows that her worshippers must grow 
with the growth, strengthen with the strength, and 
iiflproye with the advanceinent of knowledge. 
'< Quteto ne moveie" is a tound ndaxim for a rotten 
caiue. But there is a nobler maxim from a higher 
source, which enjoins u* to try all thing* but to hold 
fast thai vukieh is good. The day is past when cus- 
tom could procure acquiescence ; antiquity, rever- 
ence ; or power, obedience to error ; and, although 
error, and that of the most bold and dangerous kindy 
has her worshippers, in the very midst of us, yet it 
is simply and solely because they mistake error for 
truth* Show them their error, and the same power 
that would in vain compel them note to abjure it» 
would then as vainly be exerted in compelling them 
to adore it. But as nothing is more tupbulent and 
unmanageable than a half enlighteoed population, 
tt is the daty no less than the interest of those who 
have begun to teach the people to reason, to see that 
they use that reason aright; for understandingy like 
happiness, is far more generally diffused than the 
sequestered scholar would either concede or imag- 
ine. Ihayeoften observed fftw in theuneduca' 
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(bat when ^once another can give Ihem true prem- 
' iaesi they will -then draw tolerably fair conclusions 
for themselves. But as nothing is more mischievous 
than a man that is half intoxicated, so nothing is 
more dangerous than a mind that is.htklf informed. 
It is thi^ semiscientific description of intellect, that 
has organized those bold attacks made, and still 
making upon- Christianity. ' The extent and sale of 
infidel publications is beyond all example and belief. 
This intellectual poison* is circulating through the 

■ ■■'■■!■ <l ■■■■ » — — — ■ ■ - - — ■ 

* Mr. Dellaoiy, ia a very cooclusive performance, f he Anti-de- 
ist does not attempt to parry the weapoor>o much ss to disarm 
the battd that wields it; for he does not explain away the ofaijec- 
tion> that have been advanced by the deist, but he labours rather 
to extirpate them, and to ^how that they have no other root but 
raisaonception or mistakft Mr. Bellamy's endeavours have bad 
for their object the manifeitatiou of the unimpeachabfe charac- 
ter and attributes of the great Jehovah, and the inviolable pur'jtv 
of the Hebrew text. Every Christian will wish success to such 
labours, and every Hebrew scholar will examine if they deserve 
it. I do not pretend or presume to be a competent judge of tbb 
most important question ; it is well worthy the attention of the 
profoundest Hebrew scholars in the kingdom. The Rabbi Mel- 
dolah, whose proiiciencr in the Hebrew language will give his 
opinions some weight, aamttted, in my presence, one very mate- 
rial point, that Mr Bellamy had not perverted the signification 
of the sacred Ketib* or Hebrew text, as far as he was able to de- 
cide. Should this' author's emendations turn out to be correct, 
they should "he adopted, as no time and no authority can conse- 
crate error. Mr. Bellamy has met with patronage in the very 
higbest'quarter ; a patronage H*>eral in every sense of the word'; 
and as honourable to the patron as tcthe author. His alterations 
I admit, are extremely namerous, important, anricon»equeotiitl; 
. but th?y are supported by a masaof erudition, authority, and ar- 
gument that does indeed demand our roost^erious atteution, and 
many, in common with myself, will lament that they have drank 
at the stream iDo^e freely than at the fountain. Mr Bellamy con- 
. tends, that be has not altered the signification of a stnrle word in 
(he original Hebrew lext; and he defends this position by vari- 
ous citations .'roin numerous other passages, wherein he maintams 
that the same word carries tlfe meaning hehas riven it in his new 
▼erston, but a meaning very often totally diflereot from that of 
the version now in use. And it is worthy of remark, that the dcw 
signification he would establish, vhile it rectifies that ivliich was 
-^^aurd, aad reconciles that which was contradittory, is borne <nit 
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lowest ramifications of society; tor it is presumed 
that il the root can be rendered rotten, the towering 
tree must fall. The manufacture is well suited for 
the market, and the wares to the wants. These 
publications are put forth with a degree of flippant 
vivacity that prevents them from being dull) at the 
same timd that they profess to be didactic, while their 

grand and all pervading error lies too deep tq be de- 

— I ■ ■ . . ■ . , — 

by a similar meaDing of the sande word in varfoits other passage^ 
which he adduces, that are neither abiiird nor contradictory. 
But, if we would retain the word that he would alter, and apply 
it to the passages that be has cited, but in the same sense that it 
carries in the disputed piusage iu the old version,, what will then 
be the consequence? All the passages which-before were plain 
and rational, became uninteHigible ; and the passage under con- 
sideration, "which was before aMurd or contraaictory, will remain 
so. The points which Mr. Ilellamy chiefly labours to establish 
are the following; That theoViginal Hebrew text is*, at this mo- 
ment a'' pure as at the time of David : That Ohrist arid bis ap<)8- 
ties invariably quote from the original Hebrew : That the origi- 
nal Septuagint, finished under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadel- • 
phus, about three hundred and fifty years before Christ, was 
Durnt in the Alexandrian library : That the spurious Septuagiot. 
is abadtianslation: add, therefore, that all translations fi'om it 
must partake of Its imperfections : That the first Christian church- 
es, about one hundred and fifty years after the dispersion of the 
Jews, had recourse to the Greek translation made by Acjuihi* In 
confirnntion of these positions, Mr. Bellamy quotes M-icbaelis, 
Buxtorf,Lowth,Kennicott, Archbishops Newcome, Secket, and 
Usher, all profound Hebrew scholars, the latter of whom affirms, 
in one of hie. letters, *Uhat this spurious Septuagint of Aquila 
continually takes from, adds to, and changes the Hebrew text at 
pleasure;* that the original Septuagint was lost long ago; and*tbat 
-what has ever since gone under that name, is a spurious copy, 
abounding with omissions, additions, and alterations of the He- 
brew text. Mr. Bellamy*8 very ar nous undertaking, has excited 
the greatest sensation, both at home-and abroad, and he must ex- 
pecttbat a question involvii^ such high uad awfol interests, will 
be roost strictly scrutinized. Inasmuch as allhis emendations have 
for their object the depriving of the champion of infidelity of all 
just ground of cavil and objection, every Ghi istian will sincerely 
wish him success, until it be clearly proved by competent He- 
brew scholars, that he has touched the ark of Qod with unhallow- 
ed hands, either by misrepresenting the signification, or by tto- 
latlDg \}tB purity of the Hebrew text, *'5«& /ttfiice lis eit.'\ 

Hh 
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tected l>y supetficial^bservers ; for they draw some- 
what plausible coi^clasioiiSi from premises that are 
false and they have to do wHfa a class of readers that 
concede to them the '* retitioprihcipii," withoateven 
knowing that it has been asked. It would seem that 
even the writers themselves are nota/tra^saware of 
the baseless and hollow grodnd upon which the foun- 
dation of their reasoning rests, if indeed their con- 
duct did always arise from ignorance, rather than 
from insincerity, we, as Christians, must feel more 
inclined to persuade than to provoke them, and to 
hold' the torch of truth to their minds, rather than 
the torch of persecution to their bodies. In the nine^ 
teenih century, we would not recommend the vin- 
dictive and dogmatic spirit of a Calvin, nor the over- 
bearing and violent tcmpec of a Luther, but that 
charity " which is not easily provoked"** shining forth 
in the mild and accessabie demeanor of an Erasmus, 
that would convince in order to conciliate, rather 
than convict in order to' condemn. It is for those 
who thrive by the darkness, to hurl tlieir anathemas 
against the diffusion of light ; but wisdom, like a pure 
and bright conductor, can render harmless the ** 6ru- 
tumfvlmefC* of the Vatican. Wt hail the march of 
intellect, because we know thai a reason that is cul- 
tivated, b the best support 'of a worship that is pure. 
The temple of truth, like the indestructible pillar of 
Smeaton, Is founded on a rock ; it triumphs over the 
tempest, and enlightens those very billows that im- 
petuously but impotently rush on to overwhelm it. 

DLXXV. 

Those illustrious men, who like torches, have con- 
sumed themselves in Order io enlighten others, have 
often lived unrewarded, and died unlamented. But 
the tongues of aftertimes have done them justice in 
one sense, but injustice in another. They have hon- 
ored them with thejr prame, but they have disgraced 
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them with their pity. They pity them forsootUf be* 
cause they missed of present praise, and temporal 
emolument ; things great indeea to the littte, but lit- 
tle to the great. Shall we pity a hero, because, on 
the day of victory, he had sacrificed a meal f And 
those mighty minds whom these pigmies presume to 
coramisserate, but whom they cannot comprehend, 
were contending for a far nobler prize than any, 
which those who pity them, coula either give or 
withhold. Wisdom was their object, and thtiU object 
they attained ; she was their " exceeding greai re- 
VDOjrd" Let us therefore honour such men, if we 
can, and emulate them, if we dare ; but let us be- 
stow our pity, not on them, but on ourselves, who 
have neither the merit to deserve renown, nor the 
magnanimity to despise it. • 

DLXXVI. 

To pervert the talents we have improved unde^- 
the tuition of a party, to the destruction of that very 
' party by whom they were improved, this is an of- 
fence that generous and noble minds find it almost 
as difficult to pardon in others, as to commit in 
themselves. It is true that we are enjoined to for- 
give our enemies, but I remember no text that en- 
rorces a similar conduct with regard to our friends. 
David, we may remember, exclaimed, that if it had 
been his enemy who had injured him, be could have 
borne it, but it was his own familar friend. We took, 
says be, tweet counsel together, and walked in the house 
of God as friends. Therefore, to employ (he powers 
of our mind to injure those to whom we are mainly 
indebted for the perfection of those powers, is an 
act of ingratitude as monstrous as if Patroclus had 
attacked Achilles, in the very armour in whiph he 
had invested him for the destruction of Hector. 

** Non hos qtUBstum munus in'usus.*' 

It id We\] known thai Mr. Burk on his first debat in 
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life improved himself not a little under the banners 
and the patronaj;e of the opposition ; for which pur- 
pose he was a constemt frequenter of the various de- 
bates and disputations held at the house of one Jea- 
cockei 8 bilker, but who, notwithstanding his situa- 
tion in life, was gifted with such a vein of eloquence, 
that he was unanimously constituted perpetual pre- 
sident of the famous disputing societyiield at Robin 
Hood, near temple-Bar. On a cettain memorable 
occasion, in the House of Commons, Mr. Burke 
exclaiming, " J quit the camp,' suddef>ly left the op- 
position benches, and going oVer to the treasury side 
of the house, thundered a violent philippic against 
his former friends and associates. Mr. Sheridan 
concluded a spirited'^ reply to that unlooked-fj}r at- 
tack,' nearly in the following words. — " That gentle- 
man, to. use his own expression has quitted the 
camp ; but he will recollect that he has quitted aa a 
deserter, and Isincerely hone be will never return 
as a spy. But I, for one," he .continued, *^ cannot 
sympathize in the« astonishment with which so fla- 
grant an act of apostacy^ has electrified the house ; 
for neither I, nor that gentleman, have forgotten 
from whom he has borrowed those weapons which 
he now uses against us; So far, therefore, from be- 
ing astonished at that gentleman's present tergiver* 
sation, I consider it to be not only characteristic, but 
consistent ; for it is but natural, that he who on his 
first starling in life, could commit SjO gross a blunder 
as to g6 to the baker's for his eloquence, should con- 
clude such a career, by coming to the hous^i of Com' 
mans for his bread.'' 

DLXXVII. 

Ag there are some sermons that would have been 
sermons upon every thing, if the preachers had only 
touched upon' re/Y^on in their variety, so there .are 

•^e men who would know a little of every tfain^, 
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if they did but know a little of th>ir otpn profession. ' 
And yet these men often succeed in life ; for as they 
are voluble and fluent, upon. subjects that every bo- 
dy understands, the world gives them credit for 
knowledge in their own profession, although it hap- 
pens to be the only thing on which they are totally 
ignorant. And yet, if we chose to be sophistical^ 
we might affirm that it requires more talent to sue- 
ceed in a prx)fession that'We' do not understand, than 
in one that we do ; but the plain truth is, that it does 
not require more talent, but more impudence ; and 
w^ave but little reason to pride ourselves upon a 
auceui that is indebted much more to the weakneas 
of others, than to any strength of our own. 

DLXXVIII. 
Evidence* has often been terrned the eye of the 

* 1 have said that evidence seldom deceives, or is 
deceived. In fact its very etiraology evideo, v/o\x\d 
aeeni to indicate a something clearly perceived and as- 
certained, throueh the medium ot the senses. And 
herein evidence,! must repeat, differs most materially 
from testimony, which, as its derivation also dearly 
shows us, can be nothing more than the disposition of a 
witness, which disposition maj be true orfalacy accor- 
ding to the will of him who testifies. But no man can* 
•wiuXhAt his own mind should receive one impression, 
while his senses give him another. But any man may 
Tvillthat his tongue should communicate a different im- 
pression to the senses of others, from that whfeh he has 
received from his own. And, hence, it happens that a 
sagacious and penetrating' judge Has got a very high 
kind of moral conviction, more Satisfactory, perhaps, 
and condnsive than the unsuppoi*ted, though positive 
oath of any one individual whatever; I mean a con- 
nected chain of circumstances, all pointing one way, 
and leading the mind to one object ; a chain by which 
truth has often been pumped up fh>m her well, not- 
Avithstanding all the efforts of testimony^ to keep ner at 
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1aW| and has been too generally considered to be 
that which regulates the^decistons of all courts of 

the bottom of it. Xbus, in the «ase of Donnellan, wKo 
was executed for poisoning Sir Theodosius Bou^ton, 
with distilled laurel water, some oircumstances were 
elicited, that would have weighed more strongly in the 
judgment of reflecting minds, than any positive nut sin- 

fie affidavit which mtght have been brought to contra- 
ict them. A still that'had been recently used, was 
discovered on the premises. Donnellan was so bad a 
chymist, that on being asked for what puipose he had 
procured this machine, he replied, ** that he had used 
it to.make Ume-TocUer / to kill die fleas; not knowing 
that lime.water could only be made by Saturating wa- 
ter with lime, and that a still never wa^ and never can 
be applied to such a purpose. But in his library, there 
happened to be a cingie number of the Philosophical 
Transactions, and ofthis single number the leaves had 
been cut only in one place, and this place happened to 
eontain an account of the mode of making laurel- water 
by distillation. But the greatest discretion and shrewd- 
ness is necessary wherever circumst£uices point one 
way, and testimony another, since probable falsehood 
will always be more readily acocedited than improba- 
ble truth ; and it unfortunately happens that there are 
occa ions, where the strongest circumstances have mis- 
led, as in that femous case of the murdered farmer, re- 
corded by Judge Hale. — I have heard the late Danes 
Barrington mention a veiy extraordinary circumstance 
c^a similar kind, that took place, if I remember right, 
at Oxford, but it was prior even to his time^and I have 
forgotten the names ot the parties. As the f tory may 
be new to some of ray readers,'! shall relate it as near- 
ly as my roemonr serves. A country gentleman was 
travelling from Birkshire, on horseback, to London ; 
he had a friend with him, and a servant,. and they sup- 
ped at the inn, and ordered beds for the night. At-sop- 
per, his friend happened to observe to the gentleman, 
that it woi^d be adviseable to start early on the next 
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jastiee, that are conducted- with impartiality. But 
the term evideace, so applied, is a misnomer, since, 

xnomiiu^y as it would be dangerous to go over Houn-* 
slow Heath after sunset, as he had so much property 
~ about him. This conversation was overheard by the 
landlord, who assisted the gentleman's servant in wait- 
iog at the table. About die middle of the ni^ht, the 
gentleman's companion thought he heard a noise in his 
friend's apartment, but it passed over, and he thought 
no more of it. Some little time afterwards, he was 
again disturbed by a similar noise, when he determin- 
ed on entering the apartment. — He did so, and the first 
object he. saw, was the landlord with a lantern in his 
hand, and with a oountenaQce Of the greatest conster- 
nation, standing over the still bleeding, and murdered 
bodv of his friend. On a stiir further search , it appear- 
ed that tlie gentleman had been robbed of all his prop- 
erty, and a knife was discovered on the bed, which was 
proved to be the property of the landlord. He was tri- 
ed, condemned, and executed, and what was very re- 
markable, he admitted that he most justly deseiTed to * 
~ suffer, although he persisted to the last moi^ent in his 
entire innocence of the crime for which he was condem- 
ned. This mysterious affiiir was not explained, until 
some years afterwards, when the jg;entleman's servant 
on his death-bed, confessed that Ke was the man who 
had Tobbecf and murdered his master. It would seem 
Aat bmh the landlord and the servant had nearly at 
the -same time made up their .mind- to commit this 
dreadful deed, but without communicating their inten- 
tions to each other ; and that the one had anticipated 
the other. by a few minutes. The consternation visible 
in the countenance of the landlord, his cOhfused antl 
embarrassed aocodut of his intrusion into the chamber, 
and of the cause that bronj^t him there at such an 
hour, were all natural consequences of that alarm pro- 
duced by findmr a fellow-creature whom he had salli- 
ed forth at the dead of the night to destroy, weltering 
in bloody tnd already murdered to \Ai h^ds ; and the 



from tbe very nature of tbirigs, evidence rarely, if 
ever, either can or does appear in a court of justice. 
W« do not mean (o quibble about words, nor to split 
distinctions wbere there are no differences. The 
eye of tbe law, howeverr happens unfortunately to 
be composed of something very different from evi- 
dence ; for evidence, seldom deceives, nor is itself 
deceived. But tbe law is compelled to make use of 
an eye that is far more imperfect ; an eye that some- 
times sees too little, and sometimes too much ; this 
eye is teiiimony. Ub man comes in a court of jus- 
tice xovered with, wounds and bruises, I admit that 
the whole court has evidence before it that tbe man 
has been beaten and mangled; and this is inatter of 
testimofiyt not of evidence. For evidence is the im- 
pression made upon- a man's own mind, through his 
own senses; but testimony is (he impression tbat he 
may choote that his /oiigue should make upon the 
senses of others ; and here we hav^ a very serious 
distinction^ not without a difference. Thus, for in- 
stance, if I see A murdered by B, I am satisfied of 
that fact, and this is evidetice) but I may think fit to 
swear that he was murdered by C, And then tbe court 
are bound to be satisfied ofiheU/aetf and this is tes- 
timony. 

DLXXIX, 

There is a .spot in Birmingham, where the steam 
power is concentrated on a very large scale, in or- 
der to be let out in small parts and parcels to those 
who inay stand in need of it ; and something similar 
to this may be observed of the power of mind In 

liOndon. It -is concentrated and brought together 

" ■ ^ * ■ ■ ^ I < ■ I ■ ■■ ... 

knife had involuntarily dropped from liis arm, uplifted 
to strike, but unstrung, as it were, and paralysed by 
Uie terror excited by sotmezpected and horrifying a 
discoveiy. • 
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here into one focus, so as to be at the service of alt 
who may wish to avail themselves of it. And Doc- 
tor Johnson was not far from the truth, when he ob* 
served, that be could Vit in the smoky corner of Bolt 
4I^ourt, and draw a circle round himself, of one mile 
in diameter, that should comprise and embrace more 
encrgyj ability, and iniellecC, than .could be found 
in the whole island besides. The circumstance of 
talent of every kind being so accessible, in conse- 
quence of its being so contiguous, this it is that de* 
'senates London as the real university of England. 
]f we wish indeed to collate mantiscripts, we may 
repair to Oxford or to Cambridge, but we must come 
to London* if we would collate men. 

DLXXX. 

Men of enterprising. and energetic minds, when 
buried alive in the gloomy walls of a prison, may be 
considered as called upon to endure a trial that wili 
put all their strength of mind and fortitude to the 
test, far more than all.the hazards, the dilemmas, 
and the broils of the camp, the cabinet, or the cabal. 
I have often considered that the cardinal de Re(z 
was never so great as on one oc&asion9 which oc- 
curred at the castle of Vincennes. He was shut up 
in that fortress by his implacable enemy Mazarln ;f 

I 11 - 1 ' " 1 1— - - - - - i-j—-^ m m - - rm 

* These observations do not $,t all interfere with some former 
retnarka on the state of the labouring clatse* of the commuoity 
in the me(ropoIi»; hut the scientific astorimentt is of the highest 
order* bod he ttiat is great in Loouon, will ootbelittle any where. 

f This same miDister had shut up some other person iotbe Bas- 
tile for a few years, owing to a Mjling mistttke tn his name. He 
was at last turned out, with as little ceremony as he was clapped 
in. The mistake was explained to him, on his dismi^al; but he 
received a gentle hint tof^eware of a very dangerous spirit of cu- 
riosity which be had evinced during his conftoement. Not being 
over anxious again to trespass on the hospitalities of the Bastilr, 
be ventured to ask wliat involuntary proof be cpuld have given of 
this very dangerous spirit of curiosity, ib order that he might 
carefully avoid such an offence in futve : he was then gravely 
told thai he had on one occasion made use or (bese words to m ' 

I i 
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and on looking out of. his grated window, ta fan the 
burning fever of hope delayed, he saw some labour- 
ers busy in preparing a small plot of ground oppo* 
site to his apartment. When the person commissiftB- 
ed ip attena him, brought in his brealcfiBst, be ven- 
tured to enquire of bim what those labourer* were 
about whom he saw from his window; he replied 
they are preparing the ground for the reeeption of 
the seed of some tuparagus, a vegitable of which we 
have heard that your Excellency is particularly fond. 
The cardinal received this appalling intelligence 
with a smile. 

s DLXXXI. 

• 

' Some have wondered bow it happens that thoae 
who have shone so conspicuously at the bar, should 
have been eclipsed in the senate, and that the giants 
of Westminster Hall should have been mere pigmies* 
at St. Stephen*s. But that a successful forensic pleader 
should be a poor diplomatic orator, is no more to be 
wondered at, than that a eood microscope ^ should 
make a bad telescope. The mind of the pleader is 
occupied in scrutinizing minuti8e,*that of tne states- 
man 18 grasping magnitudes, — ^the one deals in par- 
ticulars, and the other in generals. The well-defi- 
ned rights of individuals are the province of the 
pleader, but the enlarged and undetermined claims 
of communities are the arena of the statesman. For- 
. ensio eloquenpe may be said to lose in comprehen- 
sion, what it gains In acnteness, as an eve so formed 
as to perceive the motion of the hour-hand, would 

attendant : " I always thought myself tlie most uiti(aific*ntftllow 
upon the face of the earth, and should be most paiucidarly oblig- 
ed to you if you could inform me by.:|f hat potsible meaiu I ever 
became of sufficient consequence* to be shut up in tbig place.'* 

* Such men as Dunning* and Sir Samuel Romilly, and Lord 
Erakine, from splendid eiceptiona to this general rule, and only 
serve to show the wonderftil elasticity of the powers of the hu- 
man mind. Wedderburn was not always so succesaftil Iq the 
^ouse as in tbeHafi; and ** lUa seJaUefin suftl JBotut,*^ was 
notation not unhappily «pppli«d« 
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be unable to discover the time of the day. We might 
also add, that a mind long hackneyed in anatomi- 
aiiig the nice distinctions of words, must be the less 
able to grabble with the more emended bearing of 
things; and that he that regalates most of his con- 
elosions by precedent^ that is past, will be somewhat 
embarrassed, when he has to da with power that is 

present. 

DLXXXII. 

It has been urged that it is dangerous to enlighten 
the lower orders, because it isimpoasible to enlight- 
en them sufficiently ; and that it is far more easy to 
give them knowledge enough to make them discon- 
tented, than wisdom enough to make them resign- 
ed ; since a smatterer in philosophy can see the evils 
of life, but it requires an adept in it to support them. 
To all such specious reasonings, two incontroverti- 
ble axioms might be opposed, that truth and wisdom 
are the firmest friends of virtue, ignorance and false* 
hood of vice. It will, therefore, be as hazardous, as 
unadvisable for any rulers of a nation to undertake 
to enlighten it, unless they themselves are prepared 
to bring their own example up to the standard of 
.their own instructions, and to take especial care that 
iheir practice shall precede (heir precepts) for a p6o- 
pie that is enlightened may follow^ but they can no 
longer be /ed. 

DLXXXIII. 

True greatness is that alone which is allowed to 
be so, by the most great ; and the difficulty of attain- 
ing perfection is best understood, only by those who 
stand nearest themselves unto it. For as he that is 
placed at a great distance from an object, is a bad 
judge of the relative space that separates other ob* 
jectsfrom it*, that are comparatively contigQous un- 
to it, so also those that are a great way off from ex- 
cellence, are equally liable to be misled, as to the 
respective advances that those who have nearly 
reached il'bav^ made. The combination of research, 
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of deduction) and of design, developing itself at last 
in the discovery of the sa^ty-lamp for the fniner, and 
muzzling, as it were, in a mettalic net, as fine gos- 
samer, the most powerfal and destructive of the ete* 
ments, was an effort of mind that can be fully sippre- 
ciated only by those -who. are. thoroughly aware of 
the vast difficulty of the end, and of the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the means. Sirllumphrey Davy will re- 
ceive the eternal gratitude of the roost ignorant, but 
the civic crown he has so nobly earned will be pla- 
ced upon his'head by 'the admiration and the suffra- 
ges of the most wise. The truly great, Indeed, are 
few in number, and slow to admit superiority; but, 
when once admitted they do more homage to the 
greatness that overtops them, even than minds that 
are inferior and subordinate. In a former publica- 
tion, 1 have related that I once went to see an exi- 
bition of a giant; he was particularly tall and well 
proportioned. I was much interested by a group of 
children, who were brought into the room, and I 
promised myself much amusement from the effect 
thatlfae entrance of a giant would produce upon them. 
But I was disappointed for this Brobdignag seemed 
to excite a mucn less sensation than I had anticipated 
in this young coterie Lilliputions. I took a subse- 
quent opportunity to express my astonishmeot on 
this 8ubjet;t, to (he gian^ hiniself, who informed me 
that he had invariably made the same remark, and 
that children and persons of diminutive statue nev- 
er expressed half the surprise or'gratification oh see- 
ing him, that was evinced by those that were tall. 
The reason of this puzzled me a little, until at last 
I began to reflect that children and persons of small 
statue, are in the constant habit of looking up at oth- 
ers, and, therefore, it cost them no trouble to look 
a little higher at a giant; but those who are compar- 
atively tall, inasmuch as they are in the constant ha- 
^iiodook'ipg down upon all others, are beyond raea- 
re astonished, when they meet one whose very 
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superior stature obligefli tbem to look ap ; andso it is 
with raiDdS) for the truly great meet their equals rare- 
ly, their inferiors constantly, but .when they meet 
with a superior, the novelty of such an intellectual 
phenomenon, serves only to increase its brilliance, 
and to give a more ardent adoration to that homage 
which it coipmands. 

DLXXXIV. 
Nothing is so difficult as the apparent ease of a 
clear and flowing style; those graces which from 
their presumed facility, encourage all to attempt 
•an imitation of them, are usually the most inimita- 
ble. 

DLXXXV. 
The inhabitants of all country towns willc^spect- 
ively inform you, that their own is the mast scanda- 
lizing little spot in the universe ; but the plain fact 
is that all country towns are liable to this imputa- 
tion, but that each ihdividual bas seen the most of 
this spirit, in that particular one in which he himself 
has most resided ; and just so it is with historians ; 
they all descant upon the 'superlative depravity of 
their own particular age ; but the plam fact is, that 
every age nas had its depravity ; bui historians have 
only heard and read of the depravity. of other ages, 
but they have seen and felt that of their own ; 

^' Segniut iriiant animos demitsa per aweSf 
Q^am qua sunt oeulit subjtcla fidelibus." 

DLXXXVI 

There is an idiosvncrasy" in mzW, no less than in 
body, for some iRffividuals have a peculiar constitu- 
tion both of head and heart, that sets all analogy 
and all calculation at defiance. There is an occult 

* I request all candid resdcrtto accept of vhe above Reflect- 
tiofls aa a generalapology for all appaf eDt deyiatious from correct 
remark io this workt until they have fully considered whether 
my genera] rule be not right, although, io seme case*, the excep- 
tioof to It nay be numerous. 
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dUtorbing force witkin tbeni} that deaignates them 
as undaased anomalitas and by birds ; tbey form the 
" corptpartUiulkr'* of eioepfions to all general rales* 
being at times foil, as aniike to themselves as to oth- 
ers. No.majtim, tbereforet aphorism, or apothegm 
pan be so propounded, as to suit all descriptions and 
classes of men ; and the moralist can advance sacb 
propositions only as will be foond to be generaUy 
traO; for none are so universally ; those tnerefoie, 
that are inclined to cavil, might object to the clear- 
est truums, for " that all men musi die ;" or <' that 
ail men must be bom," are ^rmations not wboly 
without their exceptions.. Rocbfancault has writ- 
ten one maxim, which, in mv humble opinion, is 
Worth all the rest that he has given us ; he says, that 
" hypoericy is the homage which vice pays to virtue ;*' 
but even this finemaxiiik, is not universally true ; 
on the contrary, its very reverse sometimes has hap- 
pened ; for there are instances where, to please a 
profligate superior, men have affected some vices to 
which they were not inclined, and thus have made 
their hypoericy an homage paid by virtue to vice. 

DLXXXVII. 
There is no chasm in the operations of nature ; 
the mineral world joins the vegetable, the vegetable 
the animal and the animal the intellectual, by mu- 
tual but almost imperceptible gradations. The adap*- 
talioos that each system makes to its neighboor are 
reciprocal, i)\e highest parts of the lowers ascending 
a little out of their order, to fill the receding parts o7 
that which is higher, until the wbole universe, like 
the maps that are made of it, for the amusement of 
children, become one well arranged and connected 
whole, dove-tailed as it were, and compacked to- 
gether, by the advancement of some parts, and the 
retrocession of others. But although each system 
appears to be assimilated, yet is each essentially dis- 
tinct ; producing, as their whole, the grand discor- 
4nt harmony of things. Man is that compound be- 
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log, created to ^11 that wide hiatus, that must other- 
wise have remained anoceapied, between the natu- 
ral world and the spiritual ; and he sympathises with 
the one in his death, and will be associated with the 
other bv his resurrection. — ^Without another state it 
would be utterly impossible for him to explain the 
difficulties of this : possessing earth, but destined for 
heaven,'he forms the. link between two orders of be* 
ing, anjd partakes much of the grossness of the one* 
and somewhat of the refinement of the other. Rea- 
son/ like the magnetic influence Imparted to iron^ 
gives to matter properties and powers 4vhich it pos- 
sessed not before, but without extending its bulk, 
augmenting its weight, or altering its organization ; 
like that to which I have compared it, it is visible 
only by its effects, and perceptible only by its ope- 
rations. Reason, superadded to man, gives him pe- 
culiar and characteristic views, responsibilities, and 
destinations, exalting him above all existences that 
are visible, but which perish, and associating Him 

* No Bound philosopher irill confouod invtinct with reason 
because aD ouraog outang has used a walking stick or a trained 
elephant a lever, fie&son imparts powers that are prosressivr, 
and that, in many cases, without anjr assignable limit; pastioct 
ODljnoeasnres out faculties that arrive at a certain point, and 
then invariably stand still. Five thousand years have added no 
improvement to the hive of the bee, nor to the house-of the bea- 
ytm, but look at the habitations and the achievements of ipan; 
obser^o reflection, experience, judgment, at one time enabling 
the heaA to save the hand; at another, dictating a wise and pro- 
^pective ««onomy, exemplified in the most lavish expenditure of 
means, but^i^ ^e paid with the most usurious interest, by the fi- 
sai aceompUsIUii^nt of ends. We might also add another distinc- 
tion jpecuQar, 1 conceive, to reason : the ddiberate choice tf a 
smaUprutifi wU tb *^in a greater dUtani good : be, that on 
all iMce«rar3roeca8ioni<^aa act upon this sioele principle, is as 
.superior to other men, another men to the brutes. And as the 
exercises of this principlt b^e perfeotion of rea8on,at happens 
also, as might have been antlei^ted, to fwm the chief task as- 
signed us by religioQ, and this task fs in a great measure accom* 
pushed frem the moment our lives exhibit a practical assent to 
one eCerqal and immutajble truth. The necessary and final con- 
fif c(lo« Mnun haffHutt and virtue^ and misery and vice. 
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with ihoat that are Invisibi', but which remaiii. 
Reason is that Homeric, aod golden chain descend- 
lag from the throne of God even unto maoi uniting 
Heaven with Earth, and Earth with Heaven. — For 
all is connected and without a chasm ; from an an- 
gel to an atom) all is proportion, harmony, and 
strength. But here we stop: — There is an awful 
gulf, that must be forever impassable, infinite and 
insurmountable : The dUtana between the. created^ 
and the Creator; and this order of things iaas fit as 
it is necessary ; it enables the Supreme* to eialt 
without limit, to reward without exhaustion, with- 
out a possibility of endangering the safety of his 
throne by rivalry, or tarnishing its lustre by approi- 
imation. 

DLXXXVIII. 

Time is the most undefinable yet paradojLlcal of 
things ) the past is gone; the future is not come, and 
the present Uecomesthe past, even while we attempt 
to define it, and like the flash of the lightning, at 
onc« exists and expires. Time is the measurer of all 
things, but is itself nnmeasurable, aod the grand dis- 
closer of all thingS}- but is itself undisclosed. Like 
space, it is incomprehensible, because it has no lim- 
its, and it would be still more so if It had.t It is 

* The ancient sculptures and painteri always desijj^oatedtAeir 
Jupiter with an aspect of placid and tranquil majesty, but ^ith an 
attitude slightly bending and inclining forwards, as In^be act of 
looking down upon the* whole created universe of (^ines. — tlm 
circumstance, perhaps, suggested to Milton those *ioi>Ie lines :- 
«• Now had the Almighty Father, from/Oove» . *• 

From the bright Empyrean where h'Sits 
High thron*d. above all height, cvs»^<>^^ °** ejt. 
His own works, and man's work**' <>»«« **> view." 
t If we stand in the middle of a Hf^ yUl^t but with alaml- 
nous object at one end of it, and <(Ooe at the other, the former 
will appearto be short, and th«iatter long. And so perhaps it 
IS with time ; if we look bacJc upon time tliat is past, wa nataral- 
■V fix our attention upon some event, with the circamstancea of 
■^h we are acquainted, because they ha ve happened, and this 
lumiaom object wbicli apparently ehorteni one end of the 
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more obscure in its soarce Iban llie Nile, and in lli 
teraiiiiBlion Ihui tba Niger ; and sdvancu lilie tbe 
tloneat tide, but ret reatj tike Ihaswiftari torrent. It 
gives wingsof liehtniag lof^Bunre, but fact of lead 
topoin, ■□dleniueipeclatianaenrb, butenjoymeat 
a spur. It rubs beauly o[ ber cberms,to bealowlbem 
on her picture, and builds a monumenl to merit, but 
denies it a house ; it is tbe tnuialent and deceitful 
flatterer of falseboo^, but tbe tried and final frisnd 
of truth. Tiiae Is tbe idust subtle /et the moat inia- 
(iabte of deprediitars, and by appearing to take ao- 
thing, is permitted to take all, nor ean it t>e satisfied; 
uatif it has stolen the world from us. and us (rom the 
wortd. It constBDtly flies, yet overcomes all thinp 
by fligbli and although it is the present ally, it will M 
the future conqueror of death. — Time, the cradle of 
bope, but tbe grave of ninbilion, la tbe item correc- 
tor of fools, but tbe salutary counsellor of tbe wise, 
bnnging all tbey dread to tbe one, and all they de- 
sire to the. other; but like Cassandra, it warns ui 
with a voioe that even the sageat discrBdit too long 
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and the fiHUest believe too lale. Wisdon) walks be- 
fore it, opportanity with it, and repentance behind 
it; he that has made it his friend, will have lUtle to 
fear from his enemies, bat he that has made it his en- 
emy, will have little to hope from his friends. 



•. NOTES, &c. &c.- 

ARTICLE 10. 

There are two tyrants of this name, the last of 
whom mied with such tyranny, 4bat his people grew 
weary of his government. He, hearing that an old 
woman prayed for his life, asked her why she did so ? 
She answered, '' I have seen the death of several ty- 
rants, and the successor was always worse than the 
former, then earnest thou, wDrse than Ml the rest ; 
and if thou werl gone, I fear what would become of 
lis, if we should have worse still." 

ARTICLE 107. 

That the wicked prosper in the world, that they 
come into ho misfortune like other folk, neither are 
they plagued like other men, is a doctrine that di- 
vines should not broach too frequently in the present 
day. For there are some so completely absorbed in 
present tlijngs, that they would subscribe to that blind 
and blasphemous wish of the marshal and dake of 
Biron, who onhearins; an ecclesiastic observe, Hhat 
those whom God had forsaken and deserted as incor- 
rigible, were permitted their full swing of worldly 
pleasures, the gratification of all their, passions, and a 
long life of sensuality, affluence, and indulgence, im- 
mediately replied <<That he should be most happy 
to be so forsaken." 

ARTICLE. 188. 

I am not so hardy as to affirm, that the French re- 
volution produced little, in the abtoMt sense of the 
word. I mean that it produced little if compared 
with the expectation of mankind, and the probabili- 
ties that its first development afforded of its final es- 
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tablishment. Tbe papal poweri the dynasty of the 
BuurbonSi tbe freedom of the press, and parity of re-% 
presentation, are resolving themselves very much in- 
to the *' st€Uufiuo tmte beUian.^* It is far from im- 
probable, that tbe results of a " reformaiion^* now 
going on in Sp^n, with an aspect tar less assuming 
than the late revolotion in France, will be more ben- 
eficial both to the present and future times than that 
gigantic event* which destroyed so much, but which 
repaired so little, and .which began in civil anarchy, 
but ended in-niilHary despotism. 

ARTICLE 362. 
Andrew Cffisalphlnus, chief physician to Pope Cle- 
ment the 8th, published a book at Pisa, on the Ut of 
Juue, 1569, entitled, Questionum Peripateticaouipi 
Libri, V, in which there is a passage; which evident- 
ly shows that he was thoroughly acquainted with the 
circulation of the blood : " Idcirco Pulmo per ve- 
nom arteriis similem, ex dextro cordis ventriculo, 
fervidum hauriens sanguinem, eumque per anastamo- 
^imateriae venali'reddenv, quae in sinislrum cnrdis 
ventriculom tend it, transmisso interim aere frigido 

fier asperse arteriss canalcs, qui juxta arteriam vena- 
em protenduntur, -non tamen osculis communican- 
tes, ut pntavit Galeiius, solo tactu temp'erat. Huic 
sanguinos circutationi ex^ dextro cordis ventriculo, 
per pulmones, in sinislrum ejusdemventxiculum, op- 
time respondent ca quse ex dissectlone apparent. 
Num duo sunt vassa in dextrum ventriculum disinen- 
tia, duo etiaw in sinistrum. Duorum autem, unum 
intromittit tantum, alterum educit, membranis eo in- 
genio compositis." As I have a remark on inocula- 
tion in the article to which this note refers, I shall 
quote an ingenious writer, who says, " When it was 
observed Ihieit the inoculation produced fewer pus- 
tules, and did not disfigure the conntenance like the 
natural smaM pox, the practice was immediately ad- 
opted in those countries, where the beauty of the fe- 
males constituted an important source of* weal'* 
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as for eiample in Georgia} and Circasria." '<Tiie 
.ladiaos and Ctiinese," says tile same writer, « have 
practised inoculation for many ai^S) in all the em- 
pire of the Bttrmabs, in the island of Ceylon, in Siam 
and in Cambodia." 

AHTICLE 5T6. 
Burke was one of the most splendid specimens of 
Irish talent ; but his imagination too often ran away 
yrith his judgment, and his interest With both. 
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- I>eath terrible, in wbat, 419. 
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Different reports of travellers, 
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196. 
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Egotism awkward, 104. 
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Vauatlcs always inexorable, 232; 

Fashion, 547. . 

Female improvement, 137. 

Fear debilitates, 386. 
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Fools formidable, wbv, 266. 

Fortune not blind, wny, 79. 

Forbidden things, 14. - 

Franlclin, Doctor, 404. 

Friends more difficult to forgive 

than enemies, 576 
Fnendships politic, when, 390. 
Oamester, cvubly ruined how, 

200. 
Glory, road to It, arduous, 6ft. 
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Ease in style not easy, 584. . TQIory of the Christiao, 149. 
fSccentficity, se. lOod on the side of. virtue, 154 
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Good unalloyed, a rare thine, 7. Jfealousy a hard task-master, 47. 

Governments give national char- Jesuits mix in their generation, 
acter, not climates, S35. 492. . 

Great men like comets, 252 Khan of Tartaryi 443. 

Greatmen, where deceived, 132. Kings, their highest wisdom, 
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Greatness bett appreciated by 

_the greatest, 583. . ' 

Habit, 553. 

Half measures, 174. 

Happioees, 417. 

Hatred dilTera from pity, 

what, 478. 
Head the' seat of. contentment, 

163. 

Head of a parly, 22. 

Heaven, the road to it too nar 

row for wheels, 178. 
Hesitation, a it'eakness, 401. 

Honour difTers from virtue, 26; 
Hope, 108. 

Horace, a sycophantic satirist, 

413. 
Human expletives, 89. 
Humility, 558.. 
Hunter, John, 473- 
Hurry differs from despatch, 74 
Hypocrites, ll—gg. 
Hypocricy. 143. 

■of vjce, 271 
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Hypochondriacs die daily, 238 
Idiosvncracy exists- in mind - 

well as body, 583. 
Idlftue*s expensive, why, 70. 
Ignorance, 1. 
-Imitators of prinses numerous. 

InBdels believe more than be- 

liev-h, 467. 
iDgratilude, 563. 
Ioeq|oalitiesof life real thinm, 8. 
Intrigues of atale, 57 J. 
lujuries seldom pardoned, when 

43. 

;: with impunity, 51. 

Inventors or perfectors, which 

most meritorious, 102. 
*sm, words ending in it, 451. 
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King of England interested in 
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press, 100. 
KiDgs, their noblest ambition, 

what, 209. 
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deserve, 546, 
Knowledge, 50^ How attained, 

213. The clearest the most 
. simple, 187. 
Labour, a good, 67. 
Law and equity, 381. 
Laws and arms, 162. 
Liearoed blunders ,403. 
Letters, laboured ones, 125. 
Tjife a theatre, -18. 

, its ills. how to bear them, 

95. 

Logic, 302, 548. 
London audience, 309. 
Love without jealousy, 9i. 
——of power, 159. 
t. Slagnanimity In a cottage, 90. 
" .Man a paradox, 408. A. link. 

587. - 
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. why, 82. "^ 

Man both social and selfish, 327. 
Martyrdom, proves what, 4l0 
Matrimony, 532. 
Uartyrs, modern, sckrce, 201 
Mathematics, 336,. 
Men every where the same, 91. 

Have'two eyes but on«tODrue. 

112. 
Means, great seldom combined 

with great measures, 186. 
Memory the friend of wit, 29a 
Measures if unpopular, how to 

carry them, 415. 
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Metals, two, omifipoteot) where* 
339. 

Metaphysics promise much, and 
perforin little, 342. 

Mud, it« existence proved by 
doubtiog it, 359. 

Miracle, the greatest, 300. 

Mistake, a royal one, 88. 

Mtttaken consciousDess, 402. 

Money vre\l laid out, 275. 

Motives differ often from pre- 
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Mystery oiagnifiet, 359. 
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deserve, 109. 
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providence, 366. 
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119 
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Plant best executed, when, 6] 
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Posthumous charity, 341 

Politics and persouAlilies, 566. 

Powerful friends may be too 

powerful to serve us, 535. 
Prayer, a good one, 194. 
Profession abused with safety, 

when, 53.' 
Property, the only real, 52. 
Pride, paradoxical, 207. Mis- 
calculates, 150. 
Private vices public benefits , 

false, 350. 
Prating coxcombs, 373 
Prodigality, the rarest, 445. 
Pulpit eloquence, 64. 
Public events, their moral, 31. 
Pursuit, there is but cne that all 

can follow, 49. 
Quacks, literary eqes, 552. 
Q,uack, when preferable to a 

pbysieian. 323. 
Q,uery, an important one, 388.' 
Readers, three classes, 554. 
Reform, a paradox, 119. 
Reformers, modern, their difil' 
cullies, 27. 
Religion one Ihing that men will ^ 

not do for it, 25. 
R«-partee, peifect, 144. 
Reputation established, bow, 

318. 
Repentance repented of, w 

305. 
Restorations disappointed the 

loyal, 393. 
Revengehasnosex, 197.^ 
Riches more easily cooo^eti' 

than poverty, 233. 
Rome, pontifical, 175. 
Safety, if built on revenge, not 

safe, 45. 
Skeptics, 177.. 

Scotchmen good gardeners, 67. 
Secrecy, of designs, 33. 
Secrets, who fondest df them, 40. 
8elf*love ashamed of her own 

name, 134' 
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^^If-iinporUuce, a cure for it 

SeMibaUy, 106. 
Sight, an unconmoa one, fi06, 
8 insular, how to be eo, 460. 
Skull, the advantages of a thick 

one, 549. 
flight condeicensions, 1]. 
Society aetnleiviliMd mosthos 

piUhle, 648. 
Softness of demeanour suspi- 

ctottt, 184. 
Sorraw for sin, ' effectual, when, 

317. 
Ptateanien not to Be envied, 73^ 
Talent not always succeatful, 99. 
Talent, histrooks. overpaid, 909. 
Talent compared to treason, 295. 
Toutb, its excesses, what, 76 
Telescope^ may be more dange- 
rous tnan cannoci, 271. 
Testimony diflR^ris most materl 

ally from evident* *^. 
Theory, fine but ^ ui, 116 
Things, three that never stand 

8UIV467. 
Threats, the loudest the most 

harmless, 256. 
Time a paradox, 588» 
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rravelling, 41'. 
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Truth poweff at, eveo if defeat- 
ed, 4^0. 

Turnspits, London ones, on two 
legs, 628, 

Two kinds of omd succeed as pub- 
lic characters, 42; 

University, lK>ndoD the largest, 
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Value, its criterion, S53. 

Vice suicidal, 192. Has more 
martjrrs than virtue. 391. 

Villains had calculators. 131. 

Virtue without talent. 21. 

War. its evils, 15w A polhieal 
drama, 235. A losing game, 
534. 

What, and who, their difference, 
u» 

Wit captivates, why, 7t, Not 
difficult in comedyi 72. 

Wits, their jealousy, 51. 
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ow, 220. Have no medium, 
178. Inexorable when, 557. 
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